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THAT THE CENTURY MAGAZINE stands at the 


hardly questioned to-day. As th 


Be chat abe abe abe abe aba abe en aoe oe 


and the superb 


CENTURY GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS” 


head of periodical literature is 


e Boston Herald says : 
tion of ability and of interest, of timeliness and of permanen 


‘So adequate a combina- 
cy, of criticism and of de- 


scription, of fiction and of history, and, finally, of literature and of art, is not attained 


by any other magazine.” 


In its pages appear the things that people talk most about, 
—sthe things that attract the most attention in the world of letters. 


Its editorials make 


for good citizenship,— as has been aptly said, ‘' The Century stands for something.” 


Space will not permit us to print the pros 


tus here,— briefly the features for 1898 


include ‘‘ Good Americans,”’ a serial story of New York ws Rana Burton Harrison; a 


novel of the French apt eer gh Dr. 
American Revolution, ‘‘ Hugh Wy 


which we have been waiting so long"; 


eir Mitchell, w 
nne,” which has bee 
during the past year, is considered by many critics “ t 


some intensely interesting pa 
the adventures of ‘‘ A Young American Woman in Mexico in Maximili 





Framed for 
Christmas Presents. 


Thisis a tiny miniature repro- 
duction of the beautiful por- 
trait of Paderewski, framed 
inebony. You can imagine 
no more attractive Christmas 
present to a friend than a por- 
trait of a favorite t or 
musician artistically framed. 
The owner of this magnifi- 
cent collection can make up 
scores of such presents and 
still have scores of portraits 
left. The Century Gallery 
contains . circular offering 
specially low prices on artis- 
tic ebony franies (including 
fp a Ege ek 4 
f portraits, — ro}4 x1 
inches, outside measure. ¥ 











se wonderful story of the 
nm appearing in The Century 
he great American novel for 

rs describing 
an’s Days,"’ by 
Mrs. CorneliusStevenson, Pres- 
ident of the Civic Club of Phil- 
a and of the Woman's 
Exchange,etc.,—reminiscences 
of events in an extraordinary 
epoch of history; authoritative 
articles on Lord Tennyson, 
published with the consent of 
the family, short stories by the 
best writers, travel papers,some 
beautiful views of Amefican 
scenery (Niagara, Mammoth 
Cave, etc.) by the artist Cas- 
taigne; Cole's engravings of 
Old English Masters, etc., etc. 
Space forbids an extended pros- 
pectus. Begin with November. 
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“At the head of periodical literature.’’— 


The Century Magazine for a year, . 
Re price of Th 


IVORY SOAP PASTE 


With only a cake of Ivory Soap and water you can 
make in your own kitchen, in fifteen minutes, a large 
supply of a better cleaning paste than you can buy. 

ivory Soap Paste will take spots from clothing; and will clean 


carpets, rugs, kid gloves and slippers, patent, enamel, russet leather 
and canvas shoes, leather belts, painted wood-work and furniture. 


Because Ivory Soap is pure and contains no alkali, the paste can 
be safely applied to any goods of fast color. 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


To one pint of boiling water add one and one-half ounces of Ivory 
Soap cut into shavings, boil five minutes after the Soap is thoroughly 
dissolved. Remove from the fire, and cool in convenient dishes 
it will keep well in an air-tight glass jar. 


e Century Gallery of One H 


Our Great 


The Century Magazine for 1898 


“The greatest magazine in the world.’”-— Midland Monthly. 
Chicago Journal. 


J The two for $6.50 
$4 00 delivered free of 


ed Portraits, when offered to the general public. 7.50 





THE CENTURY GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS 
is the most beautiful and valuable collection of portraits ever made. 
For the entire twenty-seven years of its existence The Century has 
made a specialty of portraits of famous people, and these have been 
engraved by the men who have made America lead the world in wood- 
engraving. ‘The originals are the work of =e of the best-known 
painters of the world, and they include the best obtainable likenesses 
of crowned heads, statesmen, poets, artists, musicians, novelists, essay- 
ists, etc. The cost of these beautiful wood-engravings was over $25,000. 

The publishers of The Century have constant calls for proof copies of 
many of these portraits for framing, and a limited number are supplied 
at $1.00 each for ordinary proofs and $2.00 for India proofs. They have 
now determined to gather together the very best and most popular one 
hundred of the many hundreds that have appeared and to issue these in 
portfolio form at a nominal price to readers of The . 

The portraits are printed on heavy paper with broad margins, size 
9% x 13%, each on a sheet by itself, and the entire collection is gathered 
into a richly decorated box. The De Vinne Press has done the print- 
ing in the best possible manner, so that each portrait is like a fine proof, 
costing $1.00. A facsimile of the autograph is added in nearly every 
case. Next season this Gallery will be offered for sale to the general 
public at $7.50, but this year i wie poomey be sold only in connection 
with subscriptions to The Ci agazine,—new subscriptions or re- 
newals,— and at the nominal price of $2.50, or with the magazine 
($4.00) for $6.50. 


ter. 


Rem it $6. 50 Vd cg or express-order, check, draft, or in registered 


he Century of One Hundred Portraits will be 


sent you by express, prepaid, and your name will be entered as a subscriber to THR CEN- 


TURY for one year ow with November, 1897, the first number of a new volume. 


SEND AT ONCE,— 


¢ wait until near Christmas, or you may 


lose it. Address 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


$11.50 
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charge to any 
address. 
Order promptly. 











Some of the Portraits in 


THE CENTURY GALLERY. 


Aldrich, T. B., Lincoln, Abraham, 
Besant, Sir Walter, Lind, Jenny, 
Booth, Edwin, Liszt, Franz, 
Brooks, Phillips, Longfellow, 
— Me ‘ind William, 
ant, cKinley, 
Biilow, Hans von, Modjeska, 
Cable, George W., Napoleon, 
Carlyle, Thomas, Newman, Cardinal, 
Daudet, Alphonse, Nightingale, Florence, 
Duse, Eleanora, Podcsonck, 
Dvorak, Antonin, Sand, George, 
Eliot, George, Schumann, 
erson, Siddons, Sarah, 
Eugénie, Staél, Madame de, 
Gladstone, Stedman, E. C., 
Gounod Stevenson, Robt Louis, 
Grant, General, Stockton, Frank R., 
Grieg, Edvard, Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 
Hale, Edw. Everett, Tennyson, 
Hawthorne, Ne ag 
Hol Twain, Mark, 
Ho julia Ward, Verdi, 
pope — | cena, . 
rving ington, Wagner, 
efferson, Joseph, Washin ” 
ipling Rud: Whittier, 
xii ° And 45 others. 
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LILIAN BELL'S 


Miss LitiANn BELL 
FROM COPYRIGHT PHOTOGRAPH BY BEATRICE 
TONNESEN 
LONDON. 
EOPLE said to me, ‘What are’ you going to 
London for?” 1 said, ‘‘To get an English 


point of view.’’ ‘Very well,”’ said one of 

the knowing ones, who has lived abroad the 

larger part of his life, “‘then you must go to 

‘The Insular’ in Piccadilly. . That is not the 
smartest hotel in London, but it is the most typically 
British. The rooms are let from season to season 
to the best country families. There you will find your- 
self plunged headlong into English life with not an 
American environment to bless pare: with, and you 
will soon get your English point of view.”’ 

‘* Ah-h,”’ responded the simpleton who goes by my name, 
‘that is what we want. We will go to ‘ The Insular.’”’ 

We wrote at once for rooms, and then telegraphed for 
them from Southampton. 

The steamer did not land her passengers until the 
morning of the ninth day, which shows the vast superior- 
ity of going on a fast boat, which gets you in fully as much 
as fifteen or twenty minutes ahead of the slow ones. 

Our luggage would not go on even a four-wheeler, so we 
took a dear little private "bus and proceeded to put our 
mountainous American trunks on it. We_filled the top 
of this ’bus as full as it would hold, and put everything 
else inside. After stowing ourselves in there would not 
have been room even for another umbrella. 
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N THIS fashion we reached ‘‘ The Insular,’’ where we were 
received by four or five gorgeous creatures in livery, 
the head one of whom said, ‘‘Miss Columbia?” I 
admitted it, and we were ushered in where we were met 
by more belonging to this tribe of gorgeousness, another 
of whom said, ‘‘ Miss Columbia ?’’ 

‘Ves,’ I said firmly, privately wondering if they were 
trying to trip me into admitting that I was somebody else. 

‘‘The housekeeper will be here presently,” said this 
person. ‘She is expecting you.” 

Forth came the housekeeper. 

**Miss Columbia?’’ she said. 

Once again I said ‘‘ Yes’’ patiently, standing on my 
other foot. 

“If you will be good enough to come with me I will 
show you your rooms.”’ 

A door opened outward, disclosing a little square place 
with two cane-bottomed chairs. A man bounced out so 
suddenly that I nearly annihilated my sister who was back 
of me. I could not imagine what this little cubby-hole 
was, but as there seemed to be nowhere else to go I went 
in. The others followed, then the man who had bounced 
out. He closed the door and shut us in, where we stood 
in solemn silence. About a quarter of an hour afterward 
I thought I saw something through the glass moving 
slowly downward, and then an infinitesimal thrill in the 
soles of my feet led me to suspect the truth. 

“Is this thing an elevator?"’ I whispered to my sister. 

‘No, they call it a lift over here,’’ she whispered back. 

‘*T know that,’’ I murmured impatiently. ‘‘ But is this 
thing it? Are we moving? Are we going anywhere?’’ 

‘“Why, of course, my dear. They are slower than 
ours, that’s all.’’ 

I listened to her with some misgivings, for her informa- 
tion is not always to be wholly trusted, but this time 
it happened that she was right, for after a while we came 
to the fourth floor, where our rooms were. 
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| WISH you could have seen the size of them. I shall 

not attempt to describe them for you would not believe 
me. I had engaged ‘‘two rooms and a bath.’’ The two 
rooms were there, ‘‘Where is the bath?’’ I said. The 
housekeeper lovingly removed a gigantic crash towel from 
a hideous tin object, and proudly exposed to my vision 
that object which is next dearest to his silk hat to an 
Englishman’s heart—a hip-bath tub. Her manner said, 
‘* Beat that if you can.” 

My sister prodded me in the back with her umbrella, 
which in our sign language means, ‘‘ Don’t make a scene.”’ 

‘‘Very well,” I said rather meekly. ‘‘ Have our 
trunks sent up.”’ 

** Very good, madam.”’ 

She went away and then we rang the bell and began to 
order what were to us the barest necessities of life. We 
weré tired and lame and sleepy from a night spent at the 
pier landing the luggage, and we wanted things with which 
to make ourselves comfortable. 

There was a pocket edition of a fireplace, and they 
brought us a hatful of the vilest soft coal, which peppered 
everything in the rooms with soot. 

We climbed over our trunks to sit by this imitation 
of a fire, only to find that there was nothing to sit on 
but the most uncompromising of straight-backed chairs. 

We groaned as we took in the situation. To our poor 
racked frames a coal-hod would not have suggested more 
discomfort. We dragged up our hampers, packed with 
steamer rugs and pillows, and my sister sat on hers while 
I took another turn at the bell. While the maid is 
answering this bell I shall have plenty of time to tell you 
what we afterward discovered the process of bell-ringing 
in an English hotel to be. 

We rang our bell. Presently we heard the most horri- 
ble gong, such as we use on our patrol wagons and fire 
engines at home. This clanged four times. Then a 
second bell down the hall answered it. Then feet flew 
by our door. At this juncture my sister and I prepared 
to let ourselves down the fire-escape. But we soon dis- 
covered that those flying feet belonged to the poor maid, 
whom that gong had signaled that she was wanted on the 
fourth floor. She flew to a speaking-tube and asked who 
on the fourth floor wanted her. She was then given the 
number of our room, when she rang a bell to signify 





*The second of a series of letters written by Miss Lilian Bell (of 
Chicago) forthe JourNAL. The first appeared in the October number, 
and described her going away from home. Others will be published in 
successive issues of the JOURNAL. 
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* The Second of Her Letters to the Journal 


English Hotels Where Modern Conveniences are Unknown—A Thrilling Ride 
Down Piccadilly—The Most Impressive Sight She Ever Beheld— 
Why English Servants Look Down on Americans 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


FIRST DAYS IN LONDON 






that our call was answered, by which time she was at 
liberty, and knocked at ‘our door, saying, in her soft 
English voice, ‘‘ Did you ring, miss?’’ 

We told her we wanted rocking-chairs. She said there 
was not one in the house. Then easy-chairs, we said, or 
anything cushioned or low or comfortable. She said the 
housekeeper had no easier chairs. 
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WE SAT down on our hampers, and my sister leaned 

against the corner of the wardrobe with a pillow at 
her back to keep from being cut intwo. I propped my 
back against the washstand, which did very well, except 
that it occasionally slid away from me. 

‘** This,’’ said my sister impressively, ‘‘ is England.’’ 

We had been here only half ai hour, but I had already 
got my point of view. 

‘*Let’s go out and look up a hotel where they take 
Americans,’’ I said. ‘‘I feel the need of ice water.’’ 

Our drinking water at ‘‘ The Insular’ was on the end of 
the washstand nearest the fire. 

So feeling a little timid and nervous, but not in the 
least homesick, we went downstairs. One of our gor- 
geous retinue called a cab and we entered it. 

‘* Where shall we go?’’ asked my sister. 

‘*T feel like saying to the first hotel we see,’’ I said. 

Just then we raised our eyes and they rested simulta- 
neously upon a sign, ‘‘ The Empire Hotel for Cats and 
Dogs.’’ This simple solution of our difficulty put us in 
such high good humor that we said we wouldn’t look up 
a hotel just yet—we would take a drive. 

Under these circumstances we took our first drive down 
Piccadilly, and Europe to me dates from that moment. 
The ship, the landing, the custom-house, the train, the 
hotel—all these were mere preliminaries to Europe, which 
began then. People told me in America how my heart 
would swell at this, and how I would thrill at that, but it 
was notso. My first real thrill came on me in Piccadilly. 
It went all over me in little shivers and came out at the 
ends of my fingers, and then began once more at the 
base of my brain and did it all over again. 

But what is the use of describing one’s first view of 
London streets and traffic to the initiated? Can they, 
who became used to it as children, appreciate it? Can 
they look back and recall how it struck them? No. 
When I try to tell Americans over here they look at me 
curiously and say, ‘‘ Dear me, how odd.’’ The way they 
say it leaves me to draw any one of three conclusions : 
either they are not impressionable, and are therefore 
honest in denying the feeling; or they think it vulgar to 
admit it; or lam the only grown person in America who 
never has been to Europe before. 
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UT I am indifferent to their opinion. People are 
right in saying this great tremendous rush of feel- 
ing can come but once. It is like being in love for 
the first time. You like it and yet you don’t like it. 
You wish it would go away, yet you fear that it will go all 
too soon. It gets into your head and makes you dizzy, 
and you want to shut your eyes, but you are afraid if you 
do that you will miss something. You cannot eat and 
you cannot sleep, and you feel that you have two con- 
sciousnesses : one which belongs to the life you have lived 
hitherto, and which still is going on, somewhere in the 
world, unmindful of you, and you unmindful of it; and 
the other is this new bliss which is beating in your veins 
and sounding in your ears and shining before your eyes, 
which no one knows and no one dreams of, but which 
keeps a smile on your lips—a smile which has in it noth- 
ing of humor, nothing from the great without, but which 
comes from the secret recesses of your own inner con- 
sciousness, where the heart of the matter lies. 

I remember nothing definite about that first drive. [, 
for my part, saw with unseeing eyes. My sister had seen 
it all before, so she had the power of speech. Occasion- 
ally she prodded me and cried, ‘‘ Look, oh, look quickly.’’ 
But I never swerved. ‘‘I can’t look. If I do I shall 
miss something. You attend to your own window and 
I'll attend to mine. Coming back I will see your side.’’ 

When we got beyond the shops I said to the cabman: 

‘Do you know exactly the way you have come?”’ 

‘* Yes, miss,’’ he said. 

‘Then go back precisely the same way.”’ 

‘*Have you lost something, miss?’’ he inquired. 

**Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘I have lost an impression, and I must 
look till I find it.’’ 

** Very good, miss,’’ he said. 

So we followed our own trail back to ‘‘ The Insular.”’ 
“‘In this way,’’ I said to my sister, ‘‘we both get a 
complete view. To-morrow we will do it all over again.”’ 


+. 


UT we found that we could not wait for the morrow. 
We did it all over again that afternoon, and that second 
time I was able in a measure to detach myself from the 
hum and buzz, and the dizzying effect of foreign faces, and 
I began to locate impressions. My first distinct recollec- 
tions are of the great numbers of high hats on the men, 
the ill-hanging skirts and big feet of the women, the 
unsteadying effect of all those thousands of cabs, car- 
riages and carts all going to the left, which kept me con- 
stantly wishing to shriek out, ‘‘Go to the right or we'll 
be killed,’’ the absolutely perfect manner in which 
traffic was managed, and the majestic authority of the 
London police. 

I have seen the Houses of Parliament and the Tower 
and Westminster Abbey, and the World’s Fair, but the 
most impressive sight I ever beheld is the upraised hand 
of a London policeman. I never heard one of them 
speak except when spoken to. But let one little blue- 
coated man raise his forefinger and every vehicle on 
wheels stops, and stops instantly ; stops in obedience to 
law and order; stops without swearing or gesticulating 
or abuse ; stops with no underhanded trying to drive out 
of line and get by on the other side; just stops, that is 
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the end of it. And why? Because the Queen of England 
is behind that raised finger. Why a London policeman 
has more power than our President. 

Even the Queen’s coachmen obey that forefinger. Not 
long ago she dismissed one who dared to drive even the 
Royal carriage on in defiance of it. Understanding how 
to obey, that is what makes liberty. 

I am the most flamboyant of Americans, the most 
hopelessly addicted to my own country, but I must admit 
that I had my first real taste of liberty in England. 

I will tell you why. In America nobody obeys any- 
body. We make our laws, and then most industriously 
set about studying out a plan by which we may evade 
them. America is suffering, as all republics must of 
necessity suffer, from liberty in the hands of the mul- 
titude. The multitude are ignorant, and liberty in the 
hands of the ignorant is always license. 
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N AMERICA, the land of the free, whom do we fear? 
The President? No, God bless him. There is nota 
true American in the world who would not stand up as a 
man or a woman and go into his presence without fear. 
Are we afraid of our Senators, our chief rulers? No. 
But we are afraid of our servants, of our street-car con- 
ductors. We are afraid of sleeping-car porters, and the 
drivers of huge trucks. We are afraid they will drive 
over us in the streets, and if we dare to assert our rights 
and hold them in check we are afraid of what they will 
say to us, in the name of liberty, and of the way they will 
look at us, in the name of liberty. 

English servants, I have discovered, have no more 
respect for Americans than the old-time negro of the 
Southern aristocracy has for Northerners. 1 once asked 
an old black mammy in Georgia why the negroes had so 
little respect for the white ladies of the North. ‘Case 
dey don’ know how to treat black folks, honey.”” ‘ Why 
don’t they?’’ I persisted. ‘‘ Are they not kind to you?” 
‘‘Umph,”’ she responded (and no one who has never 
heard a fat old negress say ‘‘Umph”’ knows the elo- 
quence of it), ‘‘Umph. Dat’sit. Dey’s too kin’. Dey 
don’ know how to mek us min’.’’ And that is just the 
trouble with Americans here. An English servant takes 
orders, not requests. 

I had such a time to learn that. We could not under- 
stand why we were obeyed so well at first, and presently, 
without any outward disrespect, our wants were simply 
ignored until all the English people had been attended to. 
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Y SISTER had told me I was too polite, but one never 
believes one’s sister, so 1 questioned our sweet 
English friends, and they, with much delicacy pn many 
apologies, and the prettiest hesitation in the world—con- 
sidering the situation—told us the reason. 

**But,’’ | gasped, ‘‘if I should speak to our servants in 
that manner they would leave. They would not stay over 
night.’’ Our English friends tried not to smile in a 
superior way, and they succeeded, only I knew the smile 
was there, and said, ‘‘Oh, no, our servants never leave 
us. They apologize for having done it wrong.’’ 

On the way home I plucked up courage. ‘I am going 
to try it,’’ I said firmly. My sister laughed in derision. 

‘*Now I could do it,’’ she said complaisantly. And 
so she could, My sister never plumes herself on a quality 
she does not possess. 

“‘Are you going to use the tone and everything ?’’ I 
said somewhat timidly. 

**You wait and see.”’ 

She hesitated some time, I noticed, before she rang the 
bell, and she looked at herself in the glass and cleared 
her throat. I knew she was bracing herself. 

**T’ll ring the bell if you like,’’ I said politely. 

She gave one look at me and then rang the bell herself 
with a firm hand. 

** And I'll get behind you with a poker in one hand and 
a pitcher of hot water in the other. Speak when you 
need either.’”’ 

“You feel very funny when you don’t have to do it 
yourself,’’ she said witheringly. 

“You'll never put it through. You'll back down and 
say ‘please’ before you have finished,’’ I said, and just 
then the maid knocked at the door. 
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NEVER heard anything like it. My sister was superb. 
I doubt if Bernhardt at her best ever inspired me with 
more awe. How that maid flew around. How humble 
she was. How she apologized. And how, every time 
my sister said, ‘‘ Look sharp, now,”’ the maid said, ‘‘ Thank 
ou.” I thought I should die. I was so much interested 
in the dramatic possibilities of my cherished sister that 
when the door closed behind the maid we simply looked 
at each other a moment, then simultaneously made a 
bound for the bed, where we choked with laughter among 
the pillows. Presently we sat up with flushed faces and 
rumpled hair. I reached over and shook hands with her. 
‘* How was that?”’ she asked. 
“*’Twas grand,” I said. ‘‘ The Queen couldn’t have 
done it more to the manner born.” 
My sister accepted my compliments complaisantly, as 
one would say, ‘‘’Tis no more than my deserts.’’ 
‘** How firm you were,’’ I said admiringly. 
“Wasn't I though?’”’ 
‘* How humble she was.’’ 
‘*Wasn’t she?”’ 
‘“You were quite as disagreeable and determined as a 
real English woman would have been.’’ j 
**So I was.’’ 
A pause full of intense admiration on my part. Then 
she said, ‘‘ You couldn’t have done it.”’ 
**T know that.”’ 
‘You are so deadly civil.’’ 
‘Not to everybody, only to servants.’’ I said this 
apologetically. 
** You never keep a steady hand. You either grovel at 
their feet or snap their heads off.’’ 
** Quite true,’’ I admitted humbly. 
‘** But it was grand, wasn’t it?’’ she said. 
‘*Unspeakably grand.”’ 
And for Americans it was. 


frien. Hid 


Epitor’s NotE—In her next letter, to be printed in the December 
OURNAL, Miss Bell will tell of her first visit to a London theatre; of 
er first glimpse of the Prince of Wales; of her homesickness, and of 
the dress of English women, 


























MID the mirth and music of our yearly 
celebration of Thanksgiving Day 
there breathes the spirit of a festi- 
val whose story carries us back 
through the vistas of time, far 
beyond dear grandmother’s mem- 
ory of the good old Thanksgiving 
Days of her childhood. It takes 
us back through the troublous 
days of our country’s struggle for 
independence; back through the 
scenes of the old Colonial days, 
when the Thanksgiving turkey 
roasted before a log fire; aye, 
back to the very threshold of our country and our liberty 
—back to the days of the Pilgrim fathers at Plymouth, 
two hundred and seventy-six years ago. There, in the 
autumn of 1621, amid the boundless wilderness of a new 
world, the first Thanksgiving was celebrated. 

Well-nigh impossible is it for us on the borderland of 
the twentieth century to realize the forlorn, destitute con- 
dition of that litthke band of men, women and children 
alone on the wild and barren coast of New England in 
their infant settlement at Plymouth; and well may we 
marvel at the loyalty of heart and the steadfastness of 
faith that through the all-surrounding darkness of their 
bitter trials and sufferings enabled them to behold the 
light of Providence, and rejoice in a feast of thanksgiving. 


+ 
THE LANDING ON PLYMOUTH ROCK, DECEMBER 21, 1620 


T WAS on the twenty-first of November, in the year 1620, 
that the ‘‘ Mayflower ”’ with its company of Pilgrims 
—one hundred and two in number—came to anchor at 
Cape Cod, after a stormy voyage of over nine weeks, 
during which their small, overburdened ship had more 
than once been threatened with destruction. And now 
as they looked upon the land that was to be their home, 
separated by the vast ocean from friends and dear ones, 
and from all the civilized world, they beheld naught 
but an unbroken stretch of wilderness mingling with the 
gloom of the cold November skies ; a spot so drear, so 
barren, so uninviting, and withal so unsuitable, that 
they ventured not to leave their vessel, but sent out 
small exploring parties to search for a more likely harbor. 
Under the leadership of the redoubtable Miles Standish 
the stronger men of the company explored the coast, 
sometimes on foot through the depths of the trackless 
forest, and again sailing along the shore in their open 
boat. They were ever exposed to the fury of the winter 
weather, ofttimes suffering from hunger and cold, con- 
stantly threatened with attacks from the prowling sav- 
ages, sleeping in the open air at night in their drenched 
and frozen garments, yet always cheerful and cour- 
ageous. Finally, on the ever memorable twenty-first of 
December, they reached the harbor of Plymouth, and, 
stepping from their boat upon the Rock that the 
American people will ever cherish as the emblem of 
their foundation, they landed on the spot destined for the 
settlement of the first New England colony. 

Among those who on that day stood upon Plymouth 
Rock were William Bradford, Edward Winslow and John 
Carver, men whose names, with that of William Brewster, 
their revered elder, are expressive of all that is grand and 
noble; men who willingly forsook the comforts of life for 
the sake of their religion and of freedom. As the leaders 
and governors of this pioneer colony they planted the 
seeds of those principles of self-government and liberty 
that a century and a half later gave to the people of 
America their glorious Declaration of Independence. 





By Clifford Howard 
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BRAVE HOME-~BUILDERS’ GREAT HARDSHIPS AND PERILS 

ILLED with gladness at their success in having at last 

found a place for settlement, the exploring party 
returned to the vessel, only to be met with the sad news 
that during their absence the wife of Bradford had fallen 
overboard and was drowned. Great as was this bereave- 
ment it was but the first of many that were to try the souls 
and glorify the faith of these heroic people. Five days 
later the ‘‘ Mayflower’’ brought her company of Pilgrims 
to the spot selected for their home; and after their cus- 
tomary prayer for Divine guidance they chose a site for 
the erection of the houses and dwellings. 

In the midst of a storm of snow and wind the men and 
larger boys went ashore to begin at once the work of 
settlement. With naught to shield them from the blast, 
and exposed to the danger of assault from the Indians, 
these brave and hardy builders worked with a will, felling 
and cutting timber, and carrying the rough-hewn logs on 
their backs to the open space chosen for their houses. 
Sut with the advent of Sunday all labor was suspended, 
notwithstanding they were without the shelter of a roof. 
No work was allowed to profane the Lord’s Day. 

During the succeeding days the task of building was 
carried on without intermission, amid unbounded hard- 
ships and difficulties. The houses were rudely con- 
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structed of logs, and protected as much as gore from 
the weather by a thatching of frozen sod, which was 
laboriously dug from beneath the snow and ice. As the 
work progressed the women and children came ashore 
with the household furniture. But scarcely had the labor 
of providing habitations begun, ‘when the struggling 
colonists, in their heroic battle of faith against the fearful 
odds that seemed ever ready to overwhelm them, were 
stricken with an epidemic of si kness, as the result of 
exposure and insufficient food, and within the next three 
months forty-six of their number—nearly one-half of the 
entire party—perished. 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DINNER, 
WITH PORTRAITS OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


IN THE DARKEST DAYS OF OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY 

T ONE time during that awful winter there were only 
seven who had strength enough to minister to the 
dying and bury the dead. Destitute of all comforts and 
necessary provision, the sick lay crowded together in a 
hastily-improvised hospital, and in their unfurnished 
dwellings, through the crevices of which the snow sifted 
in from the great white heaps that half covered these for- 
lorn habitations. The dead were buried at night, lest the 
Indians should know of the weak condition of the colony. 
One by one the departed loved ones were laid to rest 
beneath the snow on a barren bluff near the water’s edge. 
They died in a glorious and noble struggle, and though 
all marks of their graves were effaced, and no funeral 
note save the dirge of the mournful sea breathed upon 
their sad and lonely burial in the depths of the winter 
night, they were never for a moment forgotten or 
neglected. Their memories were most lovingly cher- 
ished, and in spirit they continued to live with those 

who remained to carry on the battle of faith. 


+ 
COURAGE AND FAITH UNSHAKEN BY THE SCOURGE OF DEATH 


ITH the arrival of spring the desolate colony rallied 
from its struggle with death to find its litthe band 
reduced to barely more than half a hundred souls. Not 
one had escaped the inscrutable scourge of God. Silently 
the heart of each of the survivors wept for the voice of 
some loved one now forever stilled, But with the courage 
and zeal that had sustained them in their terrible calamity, 
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PLYMOUTH IN 1621, AS IT LOOKED 
ON THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY 


and with the sublime faith that overspread their dark and 
troublous paths with the radiance of hope and comfort, 
they went bravely forward in the work they had under- 
taken, thanking God for their deliverance and invoking 
His further guidance intheirlabors. Calmly they watched 
the departure of their little vessel, the ‘‘ Mayflower ’’— 
the last and only bond between them and the world— 
as it sailed slowly out of the harbor in the bright sunshine 
of a morning in April, while the fragrance of the early 
flowers and the songs of merry birds awoke in their 
hearts the dreams and visions of far-away homes across 
the sea. The captain of the vessel had offered them a 
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free passage to England, but they had refused with reso- 
lute firmness. Not one even considered the offer of the 
generous captain to return. They had put their hands 
to the plow and would not look back. Their duty to 
God and those who lay buried on the brow of — 
hill clearly demanded that they should remain and fulfill 
the task that Providence had designed for them. 


- 
PROCLAMATION APPOINTING A FEAST OF THANKSGIVING 


Always ready to acknowledge the mercies of God the 

Pilgrims looked upon their life during the ensuing 
months as a happy and prosperous one. In his quaint 
style Governor Bradford tells us that ‘‘ They began now 
to gather in ye small harvest they had, and to fit up their 
houses and dwellings against winter, being all well 
recovered in health and strength, and had all things in 
good plenty.’ To the minds of these devout men and 
women the Lord had given them more than ordinary 
cause for gratitude, and accordingly the Governor issued 
a proclamation appointing a Feast of Thanksgiving, that 
they might in a more special manner rejoice together. 
Gunners were sent into the woods for wild turkeys, which 
abounded there in great numbers; kitchens were made 
ready for preparing the feast—especially the large one in 
Dame Brewster’s 1 Barely which was under the immediate 
direction and charge of Priscilla Molines, she who after- 
ward became the wife of John Alden—while a messenger 
was dispatched to invite Massasoit, the chief of the 
friendly tribe, to attend the celebration. 


. 
THE INDIANS AS GUESTS AT THE THANKSGIVING FEAST 


ARLY on the morning of the appointed Thursday— 
about the first of November—Massasoit and ninety 
of his warriors arrived on the outskirts of the village, and 
with wild yells announced their readiness to enjoy the 
hospitality of their white brethren. The little settlement, 
which now consisted of seven dwellings and four public 
buildings, was soon astir with men, women and children, 
who gave the Indians a hearty welcome as they filed into 
the large square in front of the Governor’s house. Soon 
the roll of a drum announced the hour of prayer, for no 
day was begun without this religious service ; and as the 
people gathered together in their meeting-house, and the 
tender music of their voices floated out on the morning 
air, the wondering savages stood by motionless and mute 
in unconscious reverence. Then followed a holiday of 
feasting and recreation, which continued not only that 
day but during the two succeeding days. 

The usual routine of duties was suspended; the 
children romped about in merry play; the young men 
indulged in athletic sports and games in friendly rivalry 
with the Indians ; the little American army of twenty men, 
under the leadership of Miles Standish, went through 
its drill and manual of arms, to the great delight and 
astonishment of the natives, while the women busied 
themselves in the careful preparation of the excellent 
meals, which were eaten in the open air. But in the 
midst of these festivities the real ns nh and purpose of 
the celebration was never allowed to be overlooked: 
each meal was made the occasion of a special service of 
thanksgiving, and each day was closed with fervent 
prayer and song expressive of heartfelt gratitude. 


7 
AT THE THANKSGIVING DINNER IN THE FOREST 


HE state dinner of the occasion—the real Thanksgiving 
dinner—took place on Saturday, the last day of the 
celebration. Notwithstanding that the kitchens of these 
wilderness homes were sadly wanting in many of the 
most common essentials of cookery, there was no lack of 
good things nor of appetizing dishes at this great feast. 
The earth, the air and the water had yielded of their 
bountiful supplies, and the good dames had done honor 
to their skill and ingenuity by setting before their hungry 
guests and companions a repast as sumptuous and tempt- 
ing as it was varied and delightful. loremost of all there 
was roast turkey, dressed with beechnuts; then came 
rare venison pasties, savory meat stews with dumplings 
of barley flour, delicious oysters (the gift of the Indians, 
and the first ever tasted by the white men), great bowls 
of clam chowder with sea biscuit floating on the steaming 
broth, roasts of all kinds, broiled fish, salads, cakes and 
plum porridge; while the centre of each of the long tables 
was adorned with a large basket overflowing with wild 
grapes and plums and nuts of every variety. 

_It was the time of the Indian summer. The soft, 
mellow sunlight shone warmly through the drowsy haze, 
illumining the sombre woodland with a rich golden light, 
while the gentle winds of the south, laden with the 
sweet perfumes of the forest, came as a lingering dream 
of summer to add to the joy and brightness of this Thanks- 
giving feast. Upon the balmy air arose the hum of many 
voices and the merry music of laughter, as the Pilgrims 
with their Indian guests partook of the feast that the 
Provider of all things had given them. 


+ 
THE GLORIOUS FULFILLMENT OF ELDER BREWSTER’S PROPHECY 


HERE, amid the forest wilds of a new and unknown 
world, in a home whose short history was one of 
unparalleled tribulation and sacrifice, and whose future 
gave promise of naught but gloom and darkness, the first 
Thanksgiving was celebrated. 

Thus did the Pilgrim fathers conquer through faith 
where others would have turned back in despair; and 
to-day we behold the glorious fulfillment of that inspired 
and wonderful prophecy uttered by Elder Brewster, when 
calling upon his companions to remain steadfast in their 
hope and courage: ‘ Blessed will it be for us, blessed for 
this land, for this vast continent! Nay, from generation 
to generation will the blessing Peacoat Generations to 
come shall look back to this hour and these scenes of 
agonizing trial, this day of small things, and say: ‘ Here 
was our beginning as a people. These were our fathers. 
Through their trials we inherit our blessings. Their faith 
is our faith ; their.hope our hope ; their God our God.’”’ 
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THE MISTAKES OF PHILIPPA 
By Alice Wellington Rollins 


HILIPPA and Phyllis were cousins. 
They were admirably adapted 
to live near each other, not be- 
cause they had inherited the 
same family traits, but because 
each possessed the complement 
of the other’s. Phyllis was 
qualified to give excellent ad- 
vice, and Philippa could be 
relied on to create the situa- 
tions which required advice. 
Not that Philippa ever accepted 
the suggestions of Phyllis; but 
that p never did, helped to 
strengthen the amicable relations between them. 

Phyllis sometimes thought that if she only lived in the 
same house with Philippa she might be able to prevent 
the conception of plans which she could not defeat in exe- 
cution. On the day when she found her cousin buttering 
the bread with which she intended feeding her birds, and 
spreading with mayonnaise the lettuce for her rabbit, she 
felt that her time had come. She was convinced of it when 
Philippa was surprised while grilling the turkey bones for 
her dog, and serving them up to him nice and hot. 
Philippa’s mistakes, you will observe, were unique : they 
always erred on the side of overkindness. She never did 
pees any harm; she simply did them too much good, 
ut Phyllis felt that a worthy trial of her powers was pre- 
sented to her in the effort to convert her too amiable 
cousin from her overfondness for doing good. 
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O ON a pleasant afternoon she wended her way across 

the fields, to find Philippa seated in an easy-chair on 

the lawn, superintending some very expensive stone- 

cutters, who were lifting the rocks from the stone wall 

that formed the picturesque safeguard of Philippa’s 
grounds, and carving elaborate lines upon them. 

‘** Philippa !”’ 

“*ea, rsa I am having inscriptions cut upon my 
stone wall, so that years hence, when people dig away 
these ruins——”’ 

**Ruins, Philippa?’ 

Phyllis gazed abstractedly at the perfect landscape 
gardening and the stately mansion in the distance. 

‘*Of course, they are not ruins now, but in time my 
may be,” said Philippa, with the same tone of pride which 
another would have used to express her entire freedom 
from ruin of any kind. ‘‘ There was a time, you know, 
when even Pompeii was not in ruins. When they dig 
away this pile they will find the stones PP 

‘** But, Philippa, the stones are in full view, and every- 
body will always see what is on them.”’ 

‘*T intend covering them with vines. When they dig 
away the ruins they will find these stones. And just think 
what a beautiful time they will have in trying to decipher 
what the inscriptions on them mean !”’ 

‘** But, Philippa, what do they mean ?”’ 

‘Nothing, my dear, absolutely nothing! That is the 
beauty of it; they will never be able to discover what 
they mean, aud so they will always have the pleasure of 
attempting to decipher them.”’ 

‘‘T see,’ said Phyllis thoughtfully. ‘It is an excellent 
idea.’’ She had penetrated the fact long ago that to con- 
vert Philippa you must not object to her point of view, 
and present the opposite, but that you must first accept 
hers and then find a flaw in it. 

“It is certainly extraordinarily good as an idea. ‘There 
is only one objection: as they are not intended to mean 
anything the philosophers can present a theory and never 
discover they are wrong. So they would stop investigat- 
ing as surely as if they had found out they were right.’’ 

“T had not thought of that,’”’ said Philippa. ‘‘ My good 
man’’—this to the stone-cutter—‘‘ go over and rest in the 
shade. 1 may change my mind.”’ 

‘Philippa, are you aware that you are pauperizing the 
poor by teaching them to dislike work ?”’ 

‘I know, of course, that such is the generally-accepted 
idea ; but I have a different theory. I am sure that this 
good man will find it so pleasant to rest that he will be 
inspired to work all the harder in order to get rich faster 
and have more leisure for sitting under the trees.’’ 
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** DHILIPPA, don’t you think it would be a good plan for 
you to come and spend a few months with me?”’ 

‘* Excellent. 1 was planning some such arrangetnent 
this very morning.’’ What Phyllis had not understood 
was that Miss Philippa considered her as a candidate for 
reformation, and had been plotting to undertake her own 
conversion from too practical views to a broader, more 
imaginative, more spiritual outlook on the affairs of life. 

Details were easily arranged where the plans of each 
dovetailed together so harmoniously. 

‘Philippa,’ said Phyllis, on the morning after Miss 
Philippa had been installed in her guest chamber, as she 
found her cousin and prospective convert cutting up a 
juicy beefsteak for the cat, ‘‘don’t you know that too 
much meat gives a cat fits?” 

‘*No; does it?’’ said Miss Philippa, proceeding with 
her work as calmly as Charlotte of the famous bread and 
butter. ‘But then, you see, I don’t consider this too 
much. And perhaps Monmouth would rather have a fit 
than go without his beefsteak. I myself have often 
thought that if I could have the indigestion first and the 
plum cake after it I shouldn’t mind it so much.” 

It was in her relations to youth that Phyllis found 
Philippa most trying. She had met Johnny Bartlett one 
afternoon on his way home from school, and invited him 
to go over to the barn and see the new rabbits, adding, 
‘**T shall be away, but Miss Philippa will be there.’’ 

‘*Will she? Shall I have to play checkers with her?”’ 

‘‘Of course not. Does she like to play checkers ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ said the boy, ‘‘she don’t, but she thinks I do.” 

Phyllis understood. 
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‘I tell her I don’t care particularly to play checkers, 
but she always goes and gets the board.”’ 

Phyllis comprehended the utter hopelessness of defeat- 
ing Philippa’s cherished plans for benevolence. 

“Well, never mind, Johnny. You needn’t ask for Miss 
Philippa ; run to the barn, and you'll find the rabbits.”’ 


+ 


BY she reflected as she went her way that this was not 

converting Philippa; it was merely evading her, and 
ne could not always evade her. So she determined on 
1eroic measures, especially as a pair of lovers were com- 
ing to visit in the house, whose entire happiness might be 
wrecked unless Philippa could be made to understand 
that even lovers like to be alone occasionally—that is, 
of course, not alone separately, but alone together. 

“Philippa,” she began one day, ‘‘ Philippa’’—but her 
voice trembled. It was hard to find the right phrase to 
convey her idea in a delicate manner—* Philippa, 
Gertrude and Horace will be here to-morrow, and | 
wouldn’t’’—again she hesitated—‘‘ 1 wouldn’t——”’ 

‘Of course not,” said Philippa cheerfully. ‘I shouldn’t 
think of such a thing.”’ 

‘‘ Such a thing as what, Philippa?”’ 

‘* As whatever you are thinking of. I hope I know the 
proprieties.’”’ Here was aclew. Miss Philippa evidently 
meant to be a relentless chaperon. 

“1 didn’t mean that, Philippa.’ 

‘*Didn’t mean what?” retorted Miss Philippa. 

“Didn’t mean—didn’t mean—I guess | didn’t mean 
anything. Oh, yes, I did!’’ she exclaimed, heroically 
determined not to dodge responsibility any longer. ‘| 
meant that you mustn’t have them on your mind, mustn't 
feel—mustn’t feel—obliged to entertain them.”’ 

‘Oh, of course, I understand that! I have been a 
lover myself.’’ There was something pathetic in Philippa’s 
confessing to having been a lover without any assumption 
of ever having had one. ‘The thing is to thwart them.” 

** To thwart them, Philippa?”’ 

“Yes, there is nothing lovers enjoy so much as being 
thwarted. They delight in obstacles.”’ 

‘‘And how are you going to thwart Gertrude and 
Horace ?’’ asked Phyllis, thinking it well to be prepared 
to thwart Philippa. 

**Oh, if they want the carriage, I shall see that some- 
body else has it. Then it will be beautiful to see Horace 
scour the country for another carriage. That will please 
Gertrude to see him so devoted, and it will please him 
to be so devoted. There is nothing a lover doesn’t like 


to do for the woman he loves—until he gets her.’’ 


‘And then?’’ Phyllis felt it would be interesting to 
get at Philippa’s idea of marriage. 

‘‘Oh, then she makes the mistake doing things for 
him, and the charm is broken. After that he expects her 
to be satisfied with what had satisfied him so long.’’ 

**Do you mean, Philippa, that if your husband liked 
boiled eggs you would insist on his never having any ?”’ 

“Oh, no! no, indeed! You misunderstand me. He 
should always have his egg, only | shouldn’t be the person 
to boil it. A man must never be made uncomfortable, 
but he must take his comfort unconsciously, as a matter 
of course. Bridget should boil his eggs perfectly, just as 
he liked them, but I should always take care that I] wanted 
something that nobody but he could get for me; not too 
much, you know, but some little thing that would keep 
making him feel that I was still dependent on him. 1 
shouldn’t always smile at seeing him when he opened the 
door, but I should take good care that he always smiled 
at seeing me. Sometimes I should pout, but always 
amusingly, so as to make him laugh. A man would 
much rather smile at you than have you smile at him. 
Oh, no! I shouldn’t be always amiable by a good deal.”’ 

‘* Philippa,” said Phyllis impressively, ‘‘ you are deep !”’ 


* 


UT it would never do to risk the happiness of lovers. 

Phyllis was pondering how she could persuade 

Philippa to go home, when to her great relief one day 
she found her packing her trunks of her own accord. 

‘“‘I must go home,’”’ she announced. ‘‘I] have some 
lovers of my own coming now—Millicent and Mr. Grant.”’ 

‘*Why, | didn’t know they had ever seen each other.”’ 

‘** They haven't yet.”’ 

‘** And he is old enough to be her father.’’ 

‘Yes, but I am old enough to be her mother, and I 
know what is best for her. Mr. Grant is delightful.’’ 

The defeat was humiliating. Phyllis felt that she had 
accomplished nothing, and Philippa was only moving on 
to greater triumphs. 

Three weeks later, when she went over to call on 
Philippa’s lovers, her own having been managed beauti- 
fully, and actually ‘‘ set the day’’ on her piazza, she found 
Philippa and Mr. Grant sipping tea on the lawn. 

‘Why, where is Millicent ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Millicent is off somewhere on her bicycle.’’ 

“And haven’t you a bicycle?” she inquired pityingly 
of the middle-aged Mr. Grant. 

**Oh, yes, I have one, but Philippa doesn’t ride, and I] 
prefer sitting here with her. My nephew has gone with 
Miss Millicent.’’ 

When two months later Philippa announced her own 
engagement to Mr. Grant she gave this explanation : 

**You see he had asked me before, but 1 wanted to be 
sure that his loyalty could stand the test of youth and 
beauty somewhere else. So I sent for Millicent. She is 
the youngest and prettiest girl I know, and | thought he 
would certainly prefer her. But I was mistaken.” 

For a moment, however, Phyllis almost wondered 
whether it was not her duty to warn Mr. Grant of 
Philippa’s peculiar ideas on the management of husbands. 
But she decided not to interfere, and so Mr. Grant went 
unwarned to his doom, if doom it was to be. 





Editor’s Note—In the next (December) issue of the Journal Mrs. 
Rollins will tell what happened to Philippa ‘‘On Her Honeymoon.’ 
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HAVE been asked to explain some of the 
simpler tricks that have mystified 
thousands, and will show some really 
very simple experiments that are ac- 
counted for easily by perfectly natural, 
reasonable laws. Any of them, de- 
scribed herein, may be accomplished 
with finished skill, after very little 
practice, provided the operator follows 
closely the explanations laid down. There is no pleas- 
anter way of entertaining a company at home than by the 
presentation of a series of skillful tricks. 


+ 
A SIMPLE AND PUZZLING BOARD ILLUSION 


A VERY puzzling illusion may be presented in this man- 

ner: Procure a piece of thin board of soft wood, say 
pine ; it should be a foot and a half in length and a couple 
of inches wide. Place it upon an ordinary kitchen table, 
allowing the end to protrude half its length almost beyond 
the edge of the table. Now 
place a newspaper upon the 
table, covering the board to 
the edge as illustrated, and 
smooth it out carefully, being 
sure that the paper is in per- 
fect contact with the board 
as well as with the table. 
Then announce to the com- 
pany assembled that, with 
no other fastening upon the 
board than the sheet of 
newspaper, you propose to 
strike the end of the board 
hard enough to break it, or at least to tilt the table. It 
will appear impossible. Every one will imagine that the 
newspaper will be torn in two as soon as the end of the 
board is struck, but this will not occur. Strike it a 
smart, sharp blow with the hand or an instrument, and 
the board will either break off or tilt the table and remain 
fast to it, just as if it had been nailed fast. ‘The explana- 
tion is simple. When the blow is struck there is a tend- 
ency to tilt the end of the board upon the table, but the 
air having been pressed out from under the paper a 
semi-vacuum has been created, and the compression of 
air upon the outer side of the paper holds the board fast. 


> 
SOME TRICKS WITH A HAT, EGGS AND A HANDKERCHIEF 


HERE is always mystery in a high hat, particularly 
when a magician gets hold of it. Borrow a tall hat 
from some one of the gentlemen in your company and 
assure him that you can produce from it any number of 
eggs. Visions of broken eggs and a ruined hat may chill 
his individual appreciation of the trick, perhaps, but it 
will afford no end of fun for the others, and there is not 
the slightest danger of injuring his property. Eggs, when 
used in sleight of hand experiments, should be blown. 
To prepare them pick a pin hole in each end of the shell. 
Place the lips over one aperture and by blowing into it the 
entire contents of the egg will be forced out at the other 
opening, leaving the shell only. A small piece of white 
court-plaster applied conceals the pin holes, and the 
empty shell looks perfectly natural Having secured the 
tall hat place a quantity of cotton in it, ostensibly for a 
nest in which your invisible hen is to lay her eggs. In 
the bunch of cotton, surreptitiously, of course, convey a 
number of real eggs—which need not necessarily be blown 
as above described—and leave them in the 
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hat for future use. 
Ag! It may vary your experiment somewhat 
{ h by announcing that the mysterious eggs will 








1h ay be produced from an ordinary silk handker- 
~~ chief, in which event proceed as follows: 
=~ Take a large silk or bandana handkerchief 
from your table, where it has been lying. 
To the middle of the hem of 
this handkerchief has previously 
been fastened a slender thread, 
to which, in turn, is fastened the 
blown shell of an egg, as shown 
in Illustration A. Place one 
corner of the handkerchief be- 
tween your teeth, and with 
one hand stretch it out before 
the spectators, showing that it 
is simply a handkerchief and 
nothing else. Slowly fold the 
handkerchief in the middle, 
toward yourself, concealing the 
blown egg behind and within it , 
as you fold it, as shown in Illustration B. Then allow the 
egg to roll from the handkerchief into the hat, as shown 
in Illustration C. The thread is, of course, attached to 
the empty shell, and to recover it open the 
hankerchief, first to show that it contains 
nothing, then carefully fold it again in the 
middle, at the same time drawing the 
attached shell underneath the fold—lIllus- 
tration D. When it is fairly under the 
folding handkerchief it is easily 
picked up again behind it, and 
the original operation of putting 
the egg into the hat is repeated, 
with, of course, whatever manipulations the 
performer may suggest to add to the mystery 
of his movements. 

_ After having repeated this operation as man 
times as you really have eggs in the hat, break the string, 
allowing your blown shell to remain in it. Then remove 
the eggs, one at a time, and show them to your spectators. 
They have seen you produce the eggs in the handkerchief, 
one at a time, and are morally certain that their eyes 
have not deceived them. 
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HOW I DO MY TRICKS 
By Harry Kellar 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR 
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HOW TO DRIVE A NEEDLE THROUGH A COPPER COIN 
N APPARENT mechanical impossibility may be accom- 
plished by simple means, using a copper cent, and a 
cork, with a common cambric needle as accessories. 
Announce that you will drive a small needle through a 
coin, and few will 
be ready to accept 
your statement, yet 
it is very simple and 
any one can do it. 
Take a copper coin, 
place it upon two 
small blocks of 
wood, leaving a very 
narrow open space 
between the blocks. Now, having selected a good, sound 
cork, force the needle through it until the point just 
appears at the other end. Break off the portion of the 
head of the needle showing above the top of the cork. 
Place the cork upon the coin and strike it a fair, smart 
blow with a hammer. ‘The needle will be driven entirely 
through the penny by a single blow. 


- 
REMOVING A COIN FROM A GLASS WITHOUT TOUCHING EITHER 


ANOTHER and almost equally simple experiment is none 
the less perplexing to those who have never seen it 
attempted. Procure a small, tapering glass, the largest 
diameter of which is just a trifle greater than that of a 
silver dollar. Place a ten-cent-piece in the bottom of the 
glass, and the sil- 
ver dollar above 
it, to serve asa lid. 
Now ask your 
guests to take the 
ten-cent-piece out 
of the glass with- 
out touching either 
coin or the glass 
that holds it. All 
sorts of devices 
will be suggested, 
but none that come 
within the limit of 
the rule you have 
laid down. After 
it has been given 
up, place your 
lips a few inches 
from the rim of 
the glass and 
blow downward, 
obliquely, but smartly, upon the edge of the dollar within 
the glass. The force of the air will turn the dollar over 
upon its own axis and at the same time will force the 
smaller coin to leap out, as the dollar is turning. 


- 
THE FEAT OF BLOWING A CORK INTO A BOTTLE 


SK some of the ladies if they think they can blow a 
small bit of cork, which you have placed in the 
mouth of a bottle, so that it will go into the bottle. Lay 
the bottle on the table upon its side, and place the bit of cork 
about an inch or 
less inside the 
open end. The 
ladies will blow 
until they get red 
in the face, and 
the cork will in- 
variably come 
out of the bottle 
instead of going 
into it. Simple 
reason for it, too: 
the direction of 
the air, forced by 
the one blowing, 
brings it against 
the bottom of the bottle. The air compresses within the 
bottle’s walls and must find outlet, therefore is turned and 
forced out at the only vent the bottle has, necessarily 
blowing the cork out with it. But take a common lemon- 
ade straw, place the end of it near the cork in the bottle 
neck, blow very gently—and the cork rolls in. 


+ 
THE MYSTERY OF THE OBEDIENT PARLOR TABLE 


TA tipping and similar feats are always in demand, 

and are always appreciated, particularly if the specta- 
tors know in advance that they are to be deceived by 
purely mechanical means. You can make a light parlor 
table or chair obey your will, and move when you want it 
to in the easiest possi- 
ble manner, and no one 
will be able to detect 
you after you have 
practiced it a little. 
Attach a silken thread 
to the inseam of the 
trousers below the 
knee, allowing it to fall 
in a loop almost to the 
floor. Pick up the 
small table, ask your 
friends to examine it, 
anid then place it upon 
the floor, allowing one 
of its legs to fall within 
the loop of the thread ; 
step backward and command the table to move. As 
soon as you have tautened the thread the table will natu- 
rally go where it is pulled, and the audience will believe that 
you have some inexplicable means of forcing its obedience. 
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TURNING A GLASS OF WATER UPSIDE-DOWN WITHOUT SPILLING 
T° DO those things which at first glance are so plainly 

opposed to all natural laws as to become remarkable, 
invariably attracts attention. For instance, if you are able 
to pick up a glass filled with water and turn it upside-down 
without spilling a drop, particularly when there is no 
covering over or around the glass, 
ou will create instant interest. , It 
is one of those tricks which should 
be done quickly, as if it were only 
a little side show, and as quickly 
disposed of, allowing the audience 
to marvel at it, and wonder how it 
was accomplished. A disk of per- 
fect isinglass over the mouth of the 
tumbler will, with the natural pres- 
sure of the air, keep the water from 
coming out. It is a skillful experi- 
ment, however, and requires more practice than some of 
the others I have mentioned, but is very effective indeed. 


+ 
PUTTING A BIRD IN AN EMPTY CAGE 
A PRETTY little optical illusion may be worked in this 
fashion: Take a disk of cardboard upon which you 
have drawn a bird cage. Show it to your friends and let 
them see that it is simply a bit of card. If you are at all 
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skillful in handling it you will be able to make them 
believe they have seen both sides, when you have only 
shown them one. Exactly in the centre of the disk, on 
the reverse side, you have drawn the figure of a bird. A 
bit of string attached to holes in the extreme edge of the 
cardboard disk will enable you to twirl the card rapidly 
with your 
fingers. The 
resulting: il- 
lusion will 
show the 
bird in the 
cage sitting 
upon his 
perch where 
your friends 
before saw 
only the 
empty cage. When the twirling stops the cage is empty. 
If this manipulation is found too difficult, the illusion itself, 
having shown both sides of the card, is entertaining. 
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FILLING A GLASS OF WATER WITH SMOKE 

| WILL give one chemical experiment that very rarely fails 

to produce a marked effect upon spectators, A glass 
or goblet is placed upon a stand or table and covered 
with a plate. The magician steps 
away a distance of twenty feet or less, 
blows a puff of smoke from his lips 
from a cigar or cigarette, and the gob- 
let is filled with smoke. It is a weird, 
mysterious trick, but is as simple as it 
seems difficult. Prepare the goblet by 
placing a few drops of chemically pure 
ammonia in it. Prepare the plate by 
placing two or three minims of muriatic 
acid upon it. Until the plate is placed 
over the glass containing the ammonia 
neither of the chemicals will be de- 
tected. But as soon as the fumes of the ammonia come 
into contact with the muriatic acid, dense fumes, looking 
exactly like smoke, are evolved and the illusion is perfect. 
During the very brief interval required for the operator to 
walk away from the glass his own movements and his 
conversation will hold the attention of his audience until 
he has had time to blow forth a cloud of smoke. 


+ 
SOME SIMPLE, INTERESTING AND MYSTIFYING FEATS 


A SIMPLE experiment in magnetism may be described 

thus: Take a piece of paper, say about twelve by 
six inches, and after heating it to exclude all moisture, 
pass it briskly between the body and arm. The magnetism 
it will gain from the body will cause small clippings of 
paper to fly to it from distances varying from a few 
inches to a foot, with no apparent cause. 

A few dexterous passes and a little accompanying chat 
added to a simple illusion or deception can be formed 
into a pretty trick in this manner: 
Take a coin, display it to the audience, 
make a few rapid passes with it up 
and down the front of a cabinet or 
wardrobe door. Remove your hand 
and the coin will adhere to the door. 
The explanation of a seemingly im- 
possible feat is simple. The thin film 
of air between the coin and the wood 
surface is discharged by heat, and the 
semi-vacuum formed by friction causes 
the coin to remain fast to the-wood. 
It can be so elaborated with practice as to make it appear 
that the coin adheres to the 
wood simply because the oper- 
ator commands it to do so. 

One of the oldest and sim- 
plest tricks is still popular and 
pleasing. Give your audience 
a plain empty bottle, and ask 
them to lift it with a lemonade 
straw, which you also hand 
them. Unless some of them 
have seen the trick before no 
one, of course, will be able to 
do it. Bend the straw as indi- 
cated in the accompanying 
illustration, and you will see 
how easily the feat, which at 
first strikes one as being difficult, can be accomplished. 
It is so simple that it really needs no further explanation. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 


OOD taste and ingenuity will go far- 
ther than the expenditure of money 
in making a comfortable and attractive 
home. In these photographs, each of 
i contin a nainn hin , 
ate & dee eee ee __ An Alcove ina Bedroom may be turned into a cozy 
> "ata - ; ’ little library or den, such as this in a New England 
plicity of furnishing is most apparent. home. A great deal of the effect is due to the spin- 
rhe series, begun in the October JoURNAL, dles and twisted columns at the ends of the book- 
will continue for four other issues. shelves. The window-seat is inviting. 


This Hall from an old Colonial house in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, shows the dignity obtained by extreme simplicity of 
architecture and furnishing. The curious frescoes on the wall 
are being revived in some of the modern wall papers. 
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Low-Studded Rooms, 

like the above New 

England parlor, may 

have a bold-pattern, 

floral wall paper that is 

full of color, if the 

walls are well broken 

up by doors and win- 

dows. It is better not 

to use a frieze, but a 

simple white cornice. 

The curtains and the 

furniture coverings are 

made of chintz to 

match the paper. Pic- 

; tures can rarely be 

Built-In Furniture has many advantages. This room in a Boston house used effectively on 

shows a writing-desk with drawers beneath; a chest of drawers on the far figured paper. The 

side of the room; cupboards, with mirrored doors higher up, which leave settee and table com- 
more floor space in the room than would be left by ordinary furniture. bination is unique. 
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A Bedroom should be as large and airy as possi- 
ble. Two bay-windows are in this Pasadena, 
California, room: one shown and the other at side 
facing the beds. Such windows, which can be 
smaller for a smaller house, invite air. The curtain 
effect in these windows is noticeable. 
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A Semi-Circular End to the dining-room of a 

Chicago suburban house gives an opportunity for 

: , P ' P na . plenty of light and air. The shelf for plants, the 

The Fireplace Under the Stairs, with the window-seat beside it, in this hall at Swampscott, Massachusetts, is window-seat with spindle ends, and the built-in 

full of suggestions. The quaint set of shelves next the door, and the old-fashioned mirror are interesting features. sideboards are all good suggestions. A curtain 
It _is most unusual to find the stairs running up in the middle of a hall which is much like a living-room—but the 


A , hy , ; . : : could be hung on a rod run across the room, sep- 
effect is novel, and it is certainly convenient. The plants and quaint furniture add to the picturesque effect. arating the circular end from the dining-room proper. 
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A Dainty Chamber in an Elizabeth, New Jersey, ‘ 
house shows what a girl can do to make a small , ‘ a eS Yr 
room attractive at scarcely any expense. The yel- Sos ; < et ae 
low and white wall paper, the white furniture, the iy) ee “Sire 
oval mirror, and the simple dressing-table covered LB iee 4h ‘* 
with dotted Swiss, make a very pleasing effect. ; 


In the Bachelor Den, 
above, of a Philadelphia ar- 
chitect the walls are hung 
with matting up to a narrow 
shelf which runs around the 
room; above that is a plain 
cartridge paper. The chan- 
delier of caribou antlers, the 
hanging cabinet, the quaint 
chairs, and the hit-or-miss 
fashion of hanging the pic- 
tures are worth noticing. 


Two Sideboards or Dressers, one on each side of the pantry door of a 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, dining-room, are useful as well as decorative. 
Similar sideboards might be built into the recesses that we find so often on 

each side of the chimney-breast in city dining-rooms. in the Dining-Room of a house not far from 

Philadelphia this ingle-nook is found. On each side 

of the brick chimney-piece are small recessed cup- 

boards, with leaded glass doors in the upper part 

and solid panels below. The narrow shelf over the 

fireplace, and the wooden benches are picturesque. 

















A Picturesque Parlor at Marble 
head, Massachusetts, where every 
feature is interesting. The benches, 
with quaintly-curved seat ends; the 
fireplace of rough stones, and the 
broad windows are good suggestions 


When Two 
Rooms are on dif- 
ferent levels a 
staircase, such as 
the above in a 
New York City 
house, takes up 
very little floor 
space, yet affords 
opportunity un- 
derneath for 
bookshelves and 
a set of drawers. 
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In This Ingle- 
Nook, to the left of 
these words, from 
: a California home, 
_. AGirl’s Room in Philadelphia shows what any one may do, : = ) the Sreplace with 
if spending-money is devoted to the picking up of old and *D oe . a i wide tile facing ; 
artistic pieces of furniture as the opportunity offers. Specially , im SIs ee. the mirror above 
noticeable are the low bookshelves on each side of the room, - sietlh "2 gt a aes ; the mantel shelf, 
and the quaint, carved chairs. A plaster cast here and there, —- - a, oe if with windows on 
some good prints framed simply and hung upon an unobtru- Bom Ag 4 > each side; the 
Sive wall paper, denote the occupant to be a person of taste. aE ee ~ eS — half-hidden seats, 
The photographs and souvenirs on the walls and on top of the Sg pw ti Seep OR + oh a and the flat arch 
bookcases add the human interest to a very charming room, _ _ are good. 
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ENTLE hands were ‘“‘laying out’’ 
Serena Johnson. Tireder mortal 
never was laid to rest than Serena, 
aged thirty-seven, and the mother 
of eight living children. 

** Well, she was always ailing," 
said Mrs. Lindgren, finding the 
one relief spot in the tragedy. 

‘*Ves, an’ now she’s got rest,”’ 
sighed Mrs. Robinson, dropping a 
tear on the folded waxen hands. 

** Still, it’s too bad she had to go 
just when the house was all paid 
for and things began to be com- 
fortable,’’ put in a third kindly 
neighbor. ‘ An’ as for whatever's 

to come of them all I can’t see,’’ she went on in a whisper, 
nodding over her shoulder to the door, behind which she 
knew Christopher epee sat, bowed low with the 
double sense of his loss and the impending distress of his 
motherless household. 

Every once in a while he lifted his head from his arms 
folded on the table, and gave a gentle push to the cradle 
where the youngest of his eight lay sleeping. It moaned 
feebly, puny little thing that it was—promising not to tarry 
long behind the mother who had welcomed it patiently at 
its coming, although there were so many before it. 

** She had a good husband, anyway,”’ said Mrs. Lindgren 
significantly, as she combed the faded brown hair to 
make it decent for burial. (Mrs. Lindgren’s husband was 
not specially good.) 

‘There now, poor Serena Johnson !’’ she went on, lay- 
ing a white rose in the stiffened, toil-worn fingers. ‘‘ She 
looks real nice, don’t she?’’ 

The other two murmured assent, and then, after pulling 
down the blinds and making a few last preparations for 
the simple funeral, two of the women went back to their 
home tasks, while the third stayed to prepare a dinner for 
the bereaved Christopher and the children. 
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In the afternoon they buried Serena, and in the soft, 
early dusk Christopher came home with his seven chil- 
dren, and sat with them around a hearth neatly swept by 
neighborly hands—sat and thought sad, sad donate of 
the woman left out in the chill bleakness of the cemetery. 

Christopher was a skilled mechanic. Every working- 
day for seventeen years he had been at his bench, and in 
all the time lost never a cent of pay. 

Fifteen years ago he had sent money home to Serena 
in Norway, and she came out, bright and strong, and 
willing to cast in her lot with his. After five years they 
had four hundred dollars saved, although there were three 
children then to share with. They decided to own their 
own home, like other thrifty people of their kind, so the 
four hundred dollars went toward a twenty-four-hundred- 
dollar house and lot, leaving two thousand to be paid in 
installments. This, out of twenty dollars a week, or 
thereabouts, with every year, almost, one more new mouth 
to fill. Many people who call themselves brave and 
thrifty would have shrunk from this undertaking, but the 
Johnsons shouldered it and carried it through, although 
it cost Serena’s life. 

When the last payment was made there had to be just 
as much ‘‘scrimping’’ as before, for the doctor came 
every week, and Serena, though about the house, was no 
longer able to do her family washing. 

Christopher nursed her for two years, always a marvel 
of patience and gentle helpfulness. When the last little 
baby came he cried, but Serena said, ‘‘ Never mind,’’ and 
so successfully seemed to be pleased with the wee one 
that Christopher took heart, and liked it for her sake. 

Now she was gone, and he had the dear-bought home 
and the motherless brood. Life looked very gray—dull, 
hopeless, helpless gray—to Christopher. 

Matters went but poorly after the burial, in the cottage 
on Wright Street, close under the shadow of the immense 
reaper works where Christopher earned his bread. 

hey had a “housekeeper,” and before many weeks 
the baby gave up its feeble fight for existence, and 
Serena’s grave was opened to receive her baby’s ashes. 

‘There was a succession of women who during the 
winter tried the cares of seven children, and, after varying 
periods, gave them up. At length some one ventured to 
say to Christopher : 

‘*T mean all respect to your feelin’s, Johnson, but don’t 
you think you owe it to them poor children to marry 
again? It does seem like they ought to have a ma to 
bring ’em up. Housekeepers ain’t never goin’ to do the 
work. They need some one who'll take right hold and 
love ’em, an’ be a mother to ’em—don’t you think?” 


sd 


After the first shock at the idea of any one in Serena’s 
eee, faithful Serena !—Christopher judged that 

is advisers were right. 

“Children,”’ he said one night—when the present incum- 
bent of housekeeping responsibilities had gone to prayer- 
meeting, and the smallest ones of his flock had been put 
to bed—‘‘ children, how would you like a new ma?”’ 

‘*Who?”’ asked Annie, the eldest. 

‘I don’t know yet,’’ answered Christopher drearily, 
‘but it does seem as if there might be a good woman 
somewhere as’d be willin’ to come in here an’ be a 
mother to you.” 

be don’t want any old woman comin’ here to boss me,”’ 
said Johnnie, who enjoyed running wild. 

““She needn’t be ‘old,’’’ retorted Christopher, smiling 
a little sadly, ‘‘an’ I'd try to find one you'd all like.”’ 

“I'd like it,” put in Annie, thinking wishfully of the 
superior privileges enjoyed by girls who had mothers. 
“Me, too,’”’ said Ella, hoping the new mother would 
like to wash dishes. 

And Christopher, looking at the little group, realized 
sadly how they needed such a mother as he described, 
and determined to provide her if he could. 

“Children,” he said one evening a few weeks later, 
“‘how’d you like to have Hannah Jansen for a ma?”’ 
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The proposition met with general favor. Hannah, 
besides being an intimate family friend, was a member of 
their church, and teacher of the infant class, numbering 
Mamie and Peter and Charlie among its members. She 
was, moreover, fat and jolly, and thirty-five, a dressmaker 
by trade, and a bundle of infectious kindliness by nature. 

‘‘I’ll ask her if she’ll come,’’ said Christopher, much 
relieved by the popularity of his motion. 

The very next night he called on Hannah. She lived 
with a married sister who had a family of large propor- 
tions—so large and so full of wants that not only Hannah’s 
board money, but her every other spare cent, went to fill 
some gap in their yawning necessities. If they had 
guessed Christopher's errand they would not have 
received him so kindly. As it was, they all talked pleas- 
antly for a little while, and then Hannah was left to 
entertain her company alone in the parlor. 
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“‘Hannah,’’ said Christopher when they were alone— 
she had been a friend of Serena’s and he always called 
her Hannah—‘‘ Hannah, I come to ask you a plain 
question. My poor little children have got to have a ma 
to bring ’’em up. If you think you could——?”’ 

Here he hesitated. He was not abashed, this simple- 
hearted, earnest man, but something in Hannah's si 
made him feel that this was a strange way for a woman 
to be wooed. 

Hannah had always had ideals. Perhaps she got them 
from the novels of the ‘‘ Countess,’’ which were her inno- 
cent pastime. Certainly she had never imbibed them 
from anything in her sister’s experience, although there 
were others she knew—girls who told on Monday morn- 
ings, in the shop, of Sunday evenings in the park, when 
stalwart arms encircled sturdy waists. 

With all her five-and-thirty years Hannah had never 
ceased to cherish a secret hope that the little blind god 
would come her way. Now here he was, and it was not a 
man that pleaded for her, but seven little children. 

In an instant, while Christopher was yet speaking, 
Hannah’s mind framed a picture of her sister’s life, of its 
frets, its sordidness and its unceasing labors. This was 
what Christopher was offering her. 

Then she loshed at him and remembered how he had 
been with Serena, how tender, how faithful, how gentle 
to help and quick to know, Hannah gave him a trem- 
bling look while she remembered all this, and weighed the 
burden against the gain and found it wanting. Then, 
when he waited for her answer, she said gently, ‘‘I’ll 
come, Christopher,’’ and he thanked her gravely, with a 
y ony light of relief in his eyes that was more assuring 
than anything he could have said. 
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In two weeks he called for her one Saturday afternoon, 
and they went, with her sister, to the minister’s house, 
and were married. Hannah would have dearly loved 
‘‘a wedding,’’ but when she saw how Christopher shrank 
from the thought she gave it up, and at supper time they 
went home to the little dear-bought house on Wright 
Street, to the seven children, and to Hannah’s new life. 

Mrs. Lindgren aiid a few others, conniving with the 
children, prepared a pleasant surprise for the home- 
coming of the bride. The table was set for tea, and gar- 
nished with Mrs. Betts’ best scarlet geranium blooms in a 
glass holder in the centre, while no less beautiful to all 
interested were the dainties contributed to this festal 
occasion. In the parlor there was a surprise, too, for the 
men who were Christopher’s associates at the ‘‘ works”’ 
had clubbed together characteristically, and bought a 
resplendent red plush patent rocker, and a fancy lamp. 

When Hannah saw all her heart was full. The chiliven 
received her with boisterous welcome, and Christopher’s 
thin face wore a look of pleasure which made Hannah’s 
cup run over. Her quick eye noted the ravenousness, 
even beyond children’s natural love of goodies, with 
which her little brood fell upon the contributed dainties. 
‘* Poor little lambs!’’ she told herself, and planned such 
glorious bakings of cookies and doughnuts when these 
were gone. She noted other signs of motherlessness, 
too, and was glad, ten thousand times, that she had come 
to this home to consecrate her ministerings to these 
heart—and body—starved little ones. 

‘* Never mind them; Annie can do ’em,’’ Christopher 
said when Hannah got up to clear away the dishes. 

‘I'd just as lief do ’em,’’ returned Hannah, surprised. 
No one ever thought to save her work before. 

Christopher often gave her these little starts of unex- 
pected care as the days went by. 

** He’s used to an ailing woman,’’ Hannah told herself; 
the while she gloried in them as if they had never been 
offered to any but herself. 

Hannah was very happy, happier with each succeeding 
day of her new life, and so the months stole peacefully 
by. To be sure, Johnnie had the mumps, and communi- 
cated them all around with fine impartiality ; Ella fell on 
the ice and broke her ankle, and Charlie, the youngest, 
had the most unique genius for variety of ailments that 
Hannah had ever coped with. Still, with all these hap- 
penings, the essay a stepmother was a happy woman, 
and it was a happy household over which she presided. 
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In the springtime Hannah knew the difference between 
motherhood and adoption, and while she loved the seven 
not less, but more, after her baby came, it was because 
her baby taught her to know what the others had irre- 
mediably lost when Serena died—what no love nor will of 
hers could supply to them in fact, however much her 
kindliness might simulate it in expression. 

Hannah was but frail after the baby came, although 
she took pains to conceal the fact from Christopher. 

**Poor man! It’s time he had a rest from worryin’ 
about a sick wife,’’ she thought, with no disrespect to 
Serena’s memory—only pity that things should have been 
so. And when Christopher would ask anxiously, ‘‘ Ain’t 
you tired, Hannah?” or, ‘‘ Begin to feel stronger?”’ she 
would answer, with a pretense of surprise, ‘‘There ain’t 
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nothin’ the matter with me, Christopher. Don’t you fret 
about me.’’ And gradually Christopher ceased asking. 

Hannah, womanlike, missed the queries. Although 
she was getting strong again she would have liked to 
hear her husband put those solicitous questions to her 
regularly, and give her regularly the delicious sense of 
negativing them. Hannah was not vain, but this anxious- 
ness fed that heart-hungry vanity which no good woman 
is without. But how could Christopher know this? 

In the neighborhood Hannah was accounted the most 
fortunate of women, and soshe counted herself, redoublin 
her zealous care of Christopher’s motherless brood, nd 
earning yet another meed of quiet gratitude from him by 
calling her little girl ‘‘Serena.’’ Not even to herself did 
Hannah candidly admit how she missed Christopher’s 
old-time ways. And so time moved on apace. 

The years went by, some marked with evenness, some 
with acute joys and pains. Another and another child 
came to Hannah, until she had four. Little Charlie 
succumbed to his genius for disease, and they laid him 
beside his mother and her youngest. Then one of 
Hannah’s own babies died, and Hannah learned what it 
means for a mother to part with her child, to yield up her 
own dear flesh and blood to the cold clutch of death. 

Always there was a plenitude to do. Nine children 
filled the cottage to overflowing and drained the purse to 
its final penny. Hannah was usually up in the first gray 
of morning, and it was seldom until the lamps were burn- 
ing out late at night that she laid down sewing or mend- 
ing, or put away irons, and crept in beside Christopher, 
breathing the heavy sleep of a tired man. A dozen times 
a night, maybe, Hannah would pass from bed to bed 
attending to the wants of her nine. 


+ 


Annie and Ella were no sooner big enough to be of real 
help than they went out to hire their help to such as could 
pay. Hannah couldn’t blame them. Girls need so many 
things that cannot come out of a twenty-dollar income 
when there are nine others to provide for. So Annie 
weit into a store, and Ella learned millinery. 

While yet it seemed to Hannah that Annie was only a 
child, she married. Annie was really twenty, in spite of 
all seeming, and Theodore was her devoted slave. He 
was a grocer, with his own trig little store, and the rooms 
above, which he fitted out for Annie, were worlds daintier 
and quieter and more attractive than the crowded cottage 
with six children under fifteen years of age, and no margin 
in the family purse for things that merely pleased the eye. 

No, Senaek couldn’t blame her! And yet, when she 
came back from Annie’s quiet, pretty rooms to the babel 
in her own cottage, and remembered, as Christopher sat 
silently at his dinner, how Theodore kissed Annie every 
time he came near, Hannah’s heart held a little corner 
that would not be at peace, not even when she reminded 
herself how good Christopher was, and compared him 
with the husbands of women she knew. 

Ella did a deal of ‘‘ moonshining,’’ of which Christopher 
took little notice, deeming it ‘‘the way of young folks.’’ 
He and Serena had done so in those long-gone days 
before life had so impressed its graveness upon them. 
But of this, as of most things pertaining to his abstract 
thoughts, he said nothing. Of concretions, Christopher 
talked when necessary—of wages and prices, of Johnnie’s 
new job and Mamie’s advance in school. But of the 
things of his convictions, his ideals, his memories—all 
that constitutes a thoughtful man’s inner self—Christopher 
said nothing. He was not deliberately secretive, only 
naturally uncommunicative. And so Ella was wed. 

Hannah’s family was quite reduced now. John was a 
traveler, a skilled repairer of the famous reapers his 
father helped to make. Chris, a tall lad of eighteen, was 
learning the butcher’s trade and living with his employer, 
and Annie had taken Mamie with her, to take care of the 
baby and help about the house. 

This left only Peter at home, besides Hannah’s three. 
On Hannah’s washday Mamie came home to help, and it 
was on one of these days that the accident happened. 


~ 


Hannah used a gasoline stove, for cheapness, and 
thereby hangs the tale of the rest of Hannah’s life. 

She was in the bedroom taking off her wet dress from 
the day at the tubs when she heard Mamie scream. 

Without waiting for anything Hannah rushed to the 
kitchen. The stove was enveloped in a sheet of flame, 
and Mamie, rushing wildly toward her, was a mass of 
brilliant blaze, which her frantic movements were fanning 
brighter every instant. Quick as thought, Hannah 
clasped the crazed girl to herself and began to beat at the 
flames with her hands. She had no idea how many 
seconds it was before the kitchen and yard were full of 
neighbors, attracted by Mamie’s screams, and then woman 
and girl were wrapped in wet blankets and carried out to 
roll in the grass, while the fire department stamped out 
the fire-fiend in the house. 

Hannah was conscious of little but the unspeakable 
agony of her sufferings. Day after day, while she quite 
lost count of time, she suffered the acme of human tor- 
ture, wishing to die, praying to die, hating the gentle 
hands that tried to alleviate her suffering. 

Mamie was better before she was—yes, long before, 
for Hannah was never “‘ better,’’ as we say. They didn’t 
tell her at first—didn’t tell her at all, in fact—just left her 
to find out by mercifully-slow degrees that she was a 
maimed and helpless woman for all time. 

She will never forget the day when they took the ban- 
dages off the charred stumps of what were once her busy, 
ministering hands. She looked, and realized dimly, 
and then, the first thing she knew, Christopher, who was 
standing by, had taken both of those poor, deformed, 
useless things in his big, strong hands, and was raining 
tears and kisses on them. 

After that she was put into a wheeled chair and taken 
from room toroom. It came to her gradually that the 
fire had wrought some wreck to her spine, and that she 
could never stand again. It was a bitter cup that Hannah 
Johnson drained those days, although but for Christopher 
it would have been far more bitter. Every one was 
kindness personified, but Christopher was a whole host, 
and better than a host, in himself. 

**Y ou’re not to fret,’’ he told her repeatedly, standing 
by her chair and laying a tender hand on the stumps. 
**You’ve done more than your share for me, Hannah, 
and now it’s my time to show you how I appreciate it.”’ 

When Hannah opened her mouth to remonstrate he 
closed it with a kiss, awkward enough, but tender. 

And thus and thus he silenced her, and then and there 
the romance of Hannah’s life began. 
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DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


#2 WHEN DR. WHITMAN ADDED 


HE first wedding tour across the 
continent was in 1836. There were 
two couples. The brides were the 
first women to cross the Rocky 
Mountains. They did so in the first 
wagon. One of the grooms, having 
visited the region before, was guide 
to the new home in Oregon. He 
was the first to make known its 
value to the United States. Beneath 
three stars of its flag should be 
written the name of Marcus Whitman. 
Our story begins sixty years ago. 
A young theologian, Rev. H. H. 
Spaulding, and his bride started on 
their wedding journey in a sleigh, 
from her home in Oneida, New York, 
without thought of the possibility of 
change in direction or destination. 
He had been commissioned as a 
missionary to the Osage Indians, 
toward whose reservation they were 
blindly journeying. The snow fields 
spread around them like the sea, which fact may have 
suggested the nautical cry with which their communings 
were suddenly interrupted. From a pursuing sleigh came 
the cheery hailing, ‘‘Ship ahoy, you are wanted for 
Oregon!’’ That salutation contained their destiny, chang- 
ing the direction of their journey, their destination, and 
the whole course of their lives, to which changes the groom 
and theologian did not at once assent. Albeit he appar- 
ently deferred to his wife’s judgment and to Providence. 
He believed they would sustain his determination not to 
turn toward Oregon, but he misunderstood them both. 
He was startled by her opposing conviction of duty, 
which his reasonings did not alter. 


+ 
DR. MARCUS WHITMAN AND HIS BRIDE 


PROM that hour their pursuer became their guide. He 
was Marcus Whitman, M. D., the almost unknown 
hero of our story. Of the same ancestry as that of 
Abraham Lincoln, an interesting parallelism could be traced 
in their characteristics and history. He was born in 
Rushville, New York, September 4, 1802, and was thirty- 
three years old at the time he appeared in that pursuing 
sleigh. He had been appointed a medical missionary to 
Oregon, to which he had already been sent as an explorer. 
In his appointed work companionship was most desira- 
ble; he secured such when he hailed Mr. and Mrs. 
Spaulding. But acloser one was awaiting him. A hur- 
ried message was sent to Miss Narcissa Prentis, of 
Angelica, New York, that, after the long engagement, 
there would be a hasty wedding, and a double bridal tour. 
_ The wedding, February, 1836, was in the village church, 
in whose choir Miss Prentis had been the sweet soprano 
Singer, a greater attraction to some—so tradition has it— 


—_ 


This photograph is published 
by permission of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and Sabbath- 
Behool Work; the statue is to 
ve placed on the front wall of 
the new Witherspoon Building in 
Philadelpbia. 


* Twelfth article of the ‘‘Great Personal Events”’ series, which 
was begun in the JouRNAL of November, 1896 
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than the voice in the pulpit. Among the witnesses to the 
ceremony were two Nez Percé lads who had accom- 
panied Dr. Whitman on his return from his exploring tour. 
The double bridal tour began. The first two women 
to cross the Rocky Mountains were on their way. 
Reaching Pittsburg, Catlin, the historian and artist, who 
so admirably portrayed Indian life, dissuaded them in 
vain. The party proceeded to my boyhood home in 
Cincinnati, then recognized as the ‘‘Queen City of the 
West,”’ far beyond which lay their Western destined home. 
+ 
FIRST WOMEN TO CROSS THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 

EYOND Council Bluffs the party was under convoy of 
the American Fur Company. The addition of W. H. 
Gray, who became Oregon’s first historian, made five 
men and women of kindred spirit, united in noble pur- 
pose and earnest endeavor. The brides continued their 














DR. WHITMAN AND PARTY 
CELEBRATING THE FOURTH OF JULY 
AT SOUTH PASS, 1836 


IMPRESSIVE FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION AT SOUTH PASS 

T IS the Fourth of July. The Fur Company, though 
‘‘American’’ in name, care not for Independence Day, 
having more thought of traps and pelts than country, and 
so pass heedlessly on. But the five true American citi- 
zens pause in their journey. No booming cannon echoes 
through the cafions of the Rocky or the Wind River 
Mountains. No martial hosts file through the long and 
lonely defiles with fife and drum. The orator of the day is 
notthere. But patriotic words are spoken as the Bible and 
flag are taken from the wagon. ‘The one is laid on a 
blanket spread upon the grass; the other is raised over 
all. The kneeling company offer prayer and praise, and 
reverently take possession of the region beyond, ‘‘In the 
name of God and of the United States.’’ The only 
human witnesses to the scene are the two Nez Percé lads 
who witnessed the Whitman wedding ceremony. At 
Green River, which had been the limit of Dr. Whitman’s 
exploring tour the previous year, 
they parted with the Fur Com- 
pany, whose journey ended here. 
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ROUTE OF DR. WHITMAN'S 


FAMOUS RIDE 


journey in a wagon, to become with them historic, 
because it was the first to cross the Rocky Mountains. 

South Pass is reached, the highest plateau, the divide 
of the continent, from whose spring streamlets flow 
toward the Atlantic or the Pacific as a pebble may deter- 
mine, and from one of which the traveler transfers a cup 
of water to the other, claiming that he has changed 
Nature’s course. In the Pass the traveler reads the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Fremont, 1842.’’ All honor due to the ‘‘ Path- 
finder,”’ but also to the two heroines who had gone through 
six years before his claimed discovery. Let another inscrip- 
tion read: ‘‘Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. Spaulding, 1836.” 


lowed to pass the fort, with 
whose commander, Captain 
Grant, Dr. Whitman had thrice 
to contend, and whom thrice he 
succeeded in conquering. 
Opposed to the Hudson Bay Company’s policy were 
Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. Spaulding in a wagon — two ele- 
ments of civilization, the one representing the Christian 
home in the place of barbarism; the other, material pros- 
perity and National right of possession. The question 
pending at Fort Hall was, ‘‘Which shall conquer, the 
three letters H. B. C.—Hudson Bay Company—or the 
three W’s—Whitman, woman, wagon?’’ To Dr. 
Whitman was given the choice of turning his wheels 
eastward, or southward—thence to California—or leaving 
them to rot at Fort Hall. His choice was to go ahead. 
After an earnest but bloodless battle the brides continued 
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TO SAVE OREGON 
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their ride. Well did an old trapper declare, ‘‘ There is 
something that the Hudson Bay Company cannot drive 
out of Oregon.’’ That vehicle, which became known as 
‘‘Whitman’s old wagon,’’ had a grander history than 
many a triumphal chariot. It carried the Bible, true 
womanhood, civilization and title to Oregon. ‘ 

Through cafions, across streams, over rugged heights, 
our little company of Christian citizens struggled, until 
from the western slope they looked down into the valley 
of the Columbia. bridal tour of thirty-five hundred 
miles was completed in seven months, which can now be 
accomplished in a less number of days. The conquest 
of Oregon was begun. The Cayuse name of the new 
home was Waiitatpu, four miles south of the present 
Walla Walla, Washington, on the river of the same name. 

For six years after Dr. Whitman's arrival in Oregon he 
was almost hidden, quietly but most energetically pur- 
suing his benevolent, professional labors, yet with his 
keen, watchful eye ever open to whatever pertained to the 
welfare and interests of his country. 


* 
STATESMEN DID NOT CONSIDER OREGON WORTH SAVING 


MEANWHILE the question in the East, especially at the 

National capital, was, ‘‘Is Oregon worth saving?” 
The Territory was a theme for Senatorial declamation 
and witticism- Benton suggested, as fitting, a statue 
of the fabled god Terminus on the highest peak of the 
Rockies ; and Winthrop commended his wis- 
dom. Webster’s position is worthy of special 
note because of his future relation to Dr. 
Whitman, and consequently changed attitude 
toward Oregon. With vivid imagination and 
ignorance of facts, he spoke of the ‘ worth- 
less area, this region of savages and wild 
beasts, of shifting sands, and whirlwinds of 
dust, of cactus and prairie : Ina climax 
of oratory he exclaimed: ‘‘Mr. President, I 
will never vote one cent from the public 
treasury to place the Pacific coast one inch 
nearer Boston than it is now.”’ ; 

Dr. Whitman formed the purpose of going 
to Washington to correct misapprehension 
concerning Oregon ; to make known its value ; 
to show that joint occupation practically meant 
the ultimate sole occupancy by the Hudson 
Bay Company ; to prove the practicability of 
crossing the Rocky Mountains with wagons ; 
to prevent the surrender of the Northwest by 
treaty with England ; to stimulate emigration 
from the States, and to lead a company to 
Oregon on his return. 

An incident confirmed Dr. Whitman’s pur- 
pose to go to Washington and fixed the time 
of his departure. Called to Fort Walla Walla 
professionally, he sat at the dinner table with 
a score of the chief men of the Hudson Bay 
Company, traders, clerks and other members 
of the post—all with English sympathies, 
plans and expectations. He was the lone 
representative of the United States. The 
modern reporter was not there, but we have 
echoes of the hilarious shouts when a mes- 
senger announced the approach of one hundred 
and forty English and Canadians, with more 
to follow. This announcement caused a 
young man, with more zeal than wisdom or 
propriety in the American presence, to spring 
to his feet and wave his hat shouting, ‘‘ Hurrah 
for Oregon! She’s ours now. ‘The United 
States may whistle for it!” Dr. Whitman 
saw, as he afterward stated, ‘‘a deep-laid 
scheme was about culminating which would 
deprive the United States of Oregon.’’ With- 
out betraying his emotion he excused his 
departure, as his fellow-guests supposed for a 
ride of about twenty-five miles to his home, 
but, as he himself determined, of three thou- 
sand miles to the capital of his country. 


+ 
DR. WHITMAN’S PERILOUS RIDE TO WASHINGTON 


IS foaming Cayuse pony stood at his door. 
Before dismounting he astonished his 
friends with the announcement, ‘‘I am going 
to cross the Rockies and reach Washington 
this winter, God carrying me through, and bring out 
immigrants, or the country is lost.’’ 

When his missionary associates protested against the 
hazardous undertaking the weeping wife of the hero was 
equally a heroine in that hour, and pronounced the word 
*‘Go”’ with all the fullness of meaning which toil and 
danger and uncertainty could crowd into it. 

Dr. Whitman left his home at Waiitatpu for Washington 
October 3, 1842, He had as a companion Honorable A. L. 
Lovejoy, who was compelled by exhaustion to relinquish 
the proposed journey at Bent’s Fort. Having mounted 
his horse his parting words were, ‘‘ My life is of but little 
worth if I can save this country to the American people.”’ 

Following an Indian trail eleven days brought him to 
Fort Hall, three hundred and forty miles from his home. 
Captain Grant, the commandant, was still there. The 
sudden appearance of Dr. Whitman recalled the battle of 
the conquering wagon six years before. As the shrewd 
o ficer had tried to hinder the westward journey his plan 
was to impede the eastern, suspecting that such a man as 
he had discovered Dr. Whitman to be, had some great 
purpose in so hazardous a trip. So he talked of snow 
twenty feet deep, of Sioux and Pawnee Indians at war, 
and of certain death unless he turned back. But 
Washington did not lie in that direction. So Dr. Whitman 
went southward, which meant one thousand miles out of 
his way, through rough mountain regions in which he 
must be the pathfinder, where, so far as he knew, white 
man’s foot had never trod. His general course lay through 
wat is now Salt Lake City, Sinta Fé and St. Louis, a 
v-ry circuitous route, far to the south, which fact made 
the journey practicable, since the winter of 1842-43 in the 
Northern regions proved to be of unusual severity. 

We cannot follow the intrepid traveler closely, but we 
catch glimpses of him here and there, revealing toil and 
danger without parallel in American history. Winter 
enwraps him with its most intense fury, blinding him 
and hiding the summer trail. For days he is impris- 
oned in defiles. 
whose despair is only saved by his instinct, calmness and 
judgment which make him the real guide. Prezious days 
are spent in wanderings. Vainly seeking a sure path of 
progress he returns to the last place of certainty. 


He changes one guide for another: 
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RESCUED BY A MULE FROM A SNOWDRIFT 

ORE than once, indeed quite frequently, Dr. Whitman 
leads the way through rivers whose waters are frozen 
on either side. Buffeting the waves of foaming currents he 
lunges with his horse qometeseny under water. Blinded 
~ storm in every direction he is compelled to remain ten 
days in a gorge. Hope dies even in his courageous heart. 
One thing seems inevitable—the snow must be his dying 
bed and winding sheet, and the moaning winds his dirge. 
Believing that his life’s journey is ended, with that toward 
Washington unfinished, he dismounts, and kneeling in the 
snow he prays—for Oregon and for her who in loneliness 

is praying for him, unconscious of this special danger. 

**Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.’’ So runneth 
the proverb which Dr. Whitman was not repeating when 
it was verified in a way suggestive of sudden transition 
from the solemn to the almost ludicrous. A mule, with 
stubbornness stiffened by the cold, yet with instinct pre- 
served, pointed with his we ears in one direction, then 
another, as if seeking the way, and at last, plowing 
through the snow, became a unique guide where the 
human had failed, leading the despairing company through 
drift and cafion to the camp of the previous night. 
That mule also saved Oregon to the United States. 

After trials and dangers, and achievements, many of 
which are unknown, at the end of three months, on January 
3, 1843, Dr. Whitman completed a little more than one- 
third of his journey on his arrival at Santa Fé. 
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KNEELING IN THE SNOW DR. WHITMAN 


PRAYED FOR OREGON AND HIS WIFE 


THE FUR-CLAD, SUFFERING TRAVELER’S EAGER QUESTION 
R. WHITMAN’S arrival at St. Louis was an astonishment 
to the hardy frontiersmen, who deemed such a 
journey in such a season as being absolutely impossible. 
The last word he had heard from Washington before 
leaving his home was concerning the ‘‘ Ashburton 
Treaty,’’ and now was his first opportunity to know of its 
progress or settlement. So the eager question when he 
entered St. Louis was, ‘‘Is the Ashburton Treaty con- 
cluded?”’ ‘ Yes,’’ was the reply. Hope contended with 
fear as he further asked, ‘‘How about Oregon?’’ ‘Left 
out,’’ were the words that gave him good cheer in hope 
that his mission was not in vain. 

Most unexpected was his appearance at my father’s in 
Cincinnati, where he was a welcome visitor when on his 
journeys across the continent, and where he had brought 
his bride seven years before. We thought him on the 
banks of the Columbia. It fell to me to receive him at 
the door. My memory of that morning is still fresh. 
With boyish wonderment I stared at what seemed an 
apparition. He was dressed in his mountain garb. His 
fur garments, buckskin breeches, fur leggins, boot moc- 
casins and buffalo overcoat with head hood, had been 
poor protection from the cold and storms of the fearful 
ride. His face and hands and feet had been frozen. I 
still hear his earnest question for my father, who was at a 
morning prayer-meeting in the church of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, whither he immediately went. His presence 
there created a sensation. Who and what was this strange 
worshiper? The mystery was soon explained. He tar- 
ried in Cincinnati but a few hours, long enough to be 
provided with some of the comforts and appearances of 
civilization. Dr. Whitman reached Washington March 3, 
1843, having completed in five months his journey of four 
thousand miles, of which more than three thousand are 
included in ‘‘ Whitman’s Ride.”’ 

There are few subjects for a historic painting grander 
than Whitman, the Oregon citizen, before Webster, the 
Secretary of State, or, rather, Webster before Whitman. 
Would that photograph and phonograph had preserved 
that interview. Broadcloth and furs were no greater con- 
trast than the differing views of those two statesmen, for 
such they both were. 


November, 1897 


AN AUDIENCE WITH DANIEL WEBSTER AND PRESIDENT TYLER 
E ARE told of Mr. Webster’s smile at what he first 
called an *‘ enthusiast’? who could talk of wagons 
crossing the Rocky Mountains. The smile was not 
repeated after Dr. Whitman's impassioned declaration, 
** Mr. Secretary, I took a wagon over that road and have it 
now.’ That wagon was a material argument in a double 
sense, around which the great statesman’s thoughts 
revolved, and on which again the fate of Oregon turned. 

President Tyler’s attitude toward Dr. Whitman was 
friendly and considerate. He showed confidence in the 
strange visitor and his mission in these words: ‘‘ Dr. 
Whitman, your long ride and frozen limbs speak for your 
courage and patriotism ; your missionary credentials are 
good vouchers for your character.’’ 

Dr. Whitman fully accomplished his purposes, already 
indicated, in going to Washington. In answer to exten- 
sive advertising, on the twenty-second of May, 1843, an 
emigrant train was organized at Independence, Missouri, 
mee to follow Dr. Whitman back to the Pacific coast. 
It numbered eight hundred and seventy-five persons, and 
had one hundred and eleven wagons. 


- 
BACK WITH AN EMIGRANT TRAIN—OREGON WON 


OR the third time Dr. Whitman encountered Captain 
Grant at Fort Hall, who, though conquered twice by 
the intrepid American, renewed the battle. By proclaim- 
ing the difficulties and terrors of the way he 
unnerved even the hardy pioneers whom Dr. 
Whitman had led thirteen hundred miles. 
With confidence in his own powers over things 
and men Dr. Whitman appealed to them : 
**Men, I have guided you thus far in safety. 
Believe nothing you hear about not being able 
to get your wagonsthrough. Every one of you 
stick to your wagons and your goods. I took 
a wagon through to Oregon seven years ago.”’ 
That laconic speech and that historic wagon 
restored confidence and forever silenced 
the wileful commander. The one hundred 
wagons followed in the track of the one, 
passing Fort Hall, thenceforth dismantled of 
its power. Onward they rolled the remaining 
six hundred miles. Down the last slope of 
the Cascade Mountains the travelers came, 
with wearied limbs and shattered wagons, 
into the restful and hopeful valley of the Walla 
Walla. Oregon was won. That means the 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho of to-day, a 
territory of two hundred and seventy-one 
thousand square miles, equal to New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia 
and three Connecticuts. 

All this a grand sequel to the Whitman ride. 
For him what a welcome to the home he had 
left just one year before, during which the 
heroic wife, without a word of tidings, had 
been watching with mingled hope and fear. 


Sd 
TRAGIC FATE OF DR. WHITMAN AND HIS WIFE 


[oe years after Dr. Whitman’s return, on 
July 17, 1846, the dispute of fifty-four years 
between England and the United States was 
ended by treaty, and the latter’s claim to 
Oregon confirmed. 

Eleven years of the united life of Dr. and 
Mrs. Whitman had passed. In all his labors 
she had been an inspiration and a support, 
sometimes the only one. But the life of 
romantic beginning was to have a tragic end- 
ing. Whatever the causes of that ending, 
direct or remote, or whatever their relative 
force, the result was one of the saddest in 
American history. In it Dr. and. Mrs. 
Whitman must ever be recognized as the 
Christian patriot martyrs of Oregon. ‘The fatal 
day was November 29, 1847, just half a century 
ago this month. The full tale of its horrors 
need not here be told, though the incidents 
are athand. The partly-lifted curtain reveals 
enough—Dr. Whitman’s fall by the tomahawk 
at the age of forty-five, and Mrs. Whitman’s 
by the rifle at the age of thirty-nine. There 
was a shallow grave invaded by wolves, and then a 
deeper one, which until now has been without a monu- 
ment. Twelve others of their household, butchered with 
them, share their grave. But the memory of the long- 
forgotten hero is being revived. A bronze statue is being 
erected near the spot in the region of his triumph and 
martyrdom. As in palace car I was hurried through it, 
where his lone wagon had tediously sought the way, he 
seemed everywhere present, and each mountain a monu- 
ment recording his deeds. 

But there is a most noble one overshadowing his grave 
in Walla Walla, Washington. The fitting title of its 
history is ‘‘ The Romance of a College.’? But Whitman 
College is not aromance. It is a reality worthy of the 
confidence and aid of all American citizens in remem- 
brance of the hero and heroine, the patriot martyrs of 
Oregon—Marcus and Narcissa Whitman. 

In justice to himself let Mr. Webster furnish the sequel 
to our story, in words spoken by him long after his inter- 
view with Dr. Whitman at the end of his terrible ride : 

“Tt is safe to assert that our country owes it to Dr. 
Whitman and his associate missionaries that all the, terri- 
tory west of the Rocky Mountains and south as far as the 
Columbia River is not now owned by England and held 
by the Hudson Bay Company.”’ 

Recalling Webster’s words concerning Boston and 
Oregon we are reminded of Bunker Hill Monument 
on the Atlantic coast and Whitman College on the Pacific, 
suggestive of patriotism equally pure, and blood equally 
precious. Concerning them do we not almost hear the 
invocation of the statesman and orator, ‘‘ Long may the 
first beams of the morning gild the one, and the last rays 
of evening linger and play upon the other’’? 
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HERE was once an old woman who 
lived alone in a hut on the side of 
one of the mountains of our own 
Blue Ridge. The road which passed 
her door wound on to a grand hotel, 
and curved inward toward the gate 
of many a summer cottage, but her 
feet never followed it. It was a 
pretty road, but the old woman did 
not know it. Sometimes, when she 
hobbled slowly and painfully across 
it, a mountain laurel brushed her 
face with its pink, dewy blossoms. 

“Ugh!” the old woman would 
say, ‘‘feels like caterpillars!” 

Sometimes, in searching for broken 

boughs, she came to where a lake 

lay, round and smooth, reflecting 
the vine-wreathed rocks on shore, 
as if it were a mirror put there on 
purpose for them to primp in; sometimes in the autumn 
twilight the cedars at her door would glisten like diamonds 
with hoarfrost, and great holly trees, tall as oaks, would 
shake their red berries against the soft little heaps of snow 
nestling in the branches like Christmas packages. But 
the old woman never noticed. Her thoughts were filled 
with the crick in her back, how to find fuel and food, and 
the fear of spiders or ants in her cupboard. The only 
voices which relieved her loneliness were those of the 
birds in summer and the crackling of the fagots on her 
hearth in winter. But when she was very old her solitude 
and inoffensiveness won her some strange friends. 
+ 
NE very cold winter, after every one else had left the 
mountain, a little band of Pixies made themselves 
at home in her clean little kitchen. Often they rode on 
the broken boughs which she carried in her withered 
arms from the forest, but they loved best to gambel in 
front of the old-fashioned fireplace, and very queer little 
brown shadows they cast upon the hearth as they skipped 
about in the firelight. 

When the spring came and they were about to take 
their departure, they said to the old woman: ‘Old 
woman, you have been kind to us, letting us come and 
go by your warm fire all winter ; now we wish to show our 
gratitude by helping you to the one thing which you most 
desire in all the world. Tell us what that is, and we will 
secure it for you, be it a diamond necklace, a coal-black 
steed with a golden harness, or a fine house full of 
servants to care for you and to do your every bidding.”’ 
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, Ob ho! no, no!" said the old woman with a laugh, 
what should I do with such follies? Could I wear a 
cold necklace over my rheumatic shoulders which I have 
* The third paper of the series narrating the adventures of the ‘ Pixies 
and Elaines.” The first, ““The Pixie Princess Visits the Elaines,’’ was 
published in the September JouRNAL, and the second, ‘‘ The Elaines 
Choose a Queen,”’ in the October issue. 
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to keep swathed in flannel and cam- 
phor? How should I fodder and 
stable a coal-black steed, or polish a 
golden harness with my poor, sore 
fingers? How should | climb the 
steps to a fine new house, where, if 
I ever got into it, the servants might 
steal my snuff, or murder me for my 
money ?”’ 

‘But haven’t you any wish to = s 
make—is there nothing which would eo 
please you ?”’ asked the Pixies. I 

“*There is nothing I want on this Ml, 
earth,’’ said the old woman, ‘‘unless a) i il 
it should be to see a picture of that i) AM 
Heavenly home toward which | am t | Ne ni 
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traveling.’’ Then she sat down to ai 
read the book of Revelations, and 
failed to observe when her party of 
little friends went away. 
+ 
OW there was a fairies’ lake at 
the foot of the mountain where 

the kind old woman lived. The 
Pixies knew that the last rainbow 
had brought to this lake many 
Elaines just from the sky, whose 
moist, brilliant wings color with 
their own tints whatever objects they 
chance to brush against. It is thus 
that autumn leaves receive their 
wonderful tints. But these bright 
colored wings are so frail that they 
are soon torn away by the rude winds ¢ 
of this earth, so the Pixies made 7 
great haste to seek the new winged 
Elaines, and invoke their aid in mak- 
ing a picture of Heaven before this 
should occur to them. The Elaines, 
always happy to give pleasure, were 
delighted with the Pixies’ request. 

‘*Our old woman’s hut has clean, 
bare walls,’”’ said the Pixies; ‘‘ paint 
her a picture of Heaven on them 
with the beautiful colors from your own Heavenly wings.”’ 

‘‘Alas!’’ answered the Elaines, ‘‘we are creatures of 
light and water, and too new to earth to exist away from 
the lake or the clouds.”’ 

‘*Then paint the picture on a cloud in front cf her cot- 
tage door,”’ said the Pixies. 

The dear little Elaines were pleased with this idea 
and began at once to paint a picture of Heaven on a 
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‘OFTEN THE PIXIES RODE ON THE 
BROKEN BOUGHS THE OLD WOMAN 
CARRIED FROM THE FOREST” 


cloud which they fastened to the side of the mountain. 
They made long shining golden streets, and palaces of 
pearl, with strange, brilliant flowers blooming from their 
transparent walls. They made gardens which hung in 
the air, like those of ancient Babylon, and waterfalls like 
purest spun silver. Down on the lake below their fellow- 
workers made exact copies of each palace and garden 
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and waterfall in the still blue waters. Then they painted 
on the cloud the veil that hangs before the great white 
throne. No words can describe the glories of even the 
picture of this shimmering, beautiful veil, with its silver 
embroidery, its hem studded with precious stones, with 
the light shining through it from the throne. Then all 
about they painted floating angels, holding in their hands 
long purple shadows which fell downward toward silent 
fields, and lonely trees which sheltered little sleeping 
birds. They painted pictures at the end of three of the 
beautiful shadows. One shadow bore the picture of an 


open doorway, where a father, who had been working 
hard all day, sat resting, while his wife and children 
gathered smiling about the doorstep. 

Another shadow bore the picture of two opposing 
armies, lying peacefully on the grass, almost in sight of 
each other. 


The soldiers bore grim evidences of having 
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‘* THE PIXIES LOVED TO GAMBOL 
IN FRONT OF THE OLD-FASHIONED 
FIREPLACE” 


been engaged in savagely fighting each other all day, but 
the angel's shadow rested on their faces, showing that 
every sword was sheathed—that the cruel hostilities had 
at length been happily ended, not to be resumed again. 

Another shadow bore the picture of a boy who had 
evidently run away from home during the day; he was 
coming back toward home now. The purple shadow 
was all about his feet, and a star shone over his head. 
His mother was running to meet him. Then the Elaines 
wrote on the clouds, in large and brilliant letters, the 
names of the angels who had these purple shadows, 
and the names of the angels were Rest, Peace, Home. 


+ 


VEN the Pixies were amazed and awed by the beauty 
of the divine picture when it was complete, and the 
Elaines bent their heads in worship of their own work, 
because the picture seemed so like the real home which 
they had so recently beheld. 

‘*Do not bring your old woman here until she has 
prayed for strength,’’ said the Elaines ; ‘‘ you see she is 
old and feeble. This picture of the Heaven, for which 
she longs so earnestly, may cause her death from the rare 
enjoyment which it will bring.’’ 

The old woman was gathering fagots to mend the fire 
for her evening meal. 

“{ have dandelion greens for supper,’’ she said to 
herself, ‘‘and sweet potatoes roasted in the ashes. Um, 
um, how good it will be!” 

The Pixies ran under her feet and scattered dry twigs 
along the path toward their picture. 

‘*Seems to me 1 am coming a long way for a few fagots. 
They used to lie nearer my door,’’ she complained, and 
still muttering in this wise, she came to the brow of the 
mountain, right in front of the fairies’ picture of Heaven. 

‘*Pray before you look,’’ screamed the Pixies; ‘‘ old 
woman, old woman, do not fall in a faint; there on 
yonder cloud the children of the rainbow have painted 
with their wings a true picture of Heaven!”’ 

‘Oh ho!” laughed the old woman, ‘‘go away, you 
rogues, you think I have never seen a sunset before ! 
There has been many a one since I was young, I’ve no 
time to look at such foolishness. I shall have dandelion 
greens and hoecake, and sweet potatoes roasted in the 
ashes, for supper. The sweet potatoes are roasting, and 
the pork and greens are biling this very minute. I can 
smell ’em down here. Um, um, won’t my supper be 
good! Let me hurry back and set my tea to steep. I 
ought to have had my kettle on a good half hour ago.”’ 
And with all her mind on the supper cooking at home 
this old woman turned her back on the picture of Heaven 
which the Elaines had worn away their radiant wings to 
paint, and hobbled back down the path. 


+ 


HEN the Elaines said sadly, ‘* The old woman will not 
see what is painted on the clouds. Pictures of 
Heaven are shown to the living, and they see them not. 
How then shall they know Heaven when they finally 
reach it? What can its beauties mean to them then if 
they do not learn to love them now ?”’ 
Little children of earth, use your eyes, for there is many 
a picture of Heaven in the sky, and many a hint of the 
beauty which shall delight your soul in another world in 
the landscape befere you. 
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THE SAYING OF “THANK YOU” 


@PITHIN a fortnight we shall all be asked by the 
Pk President, and the Governors of our respective 
States, to give ourselves over to a day of National 
Thanksgiving. It is a beautiful custom which 
can unite an entire nation in one spirit on a given day. 
The humblest one of us has some blessing, some mercy 
for which he should feel thankful to a beneficent Creator. 
But in this Thanksgiving editorial I shall not deal with 
the special day set apart by proclamation. It is rather 
more to my purpose to urge that we shall all apply the 
spirit of Thanksgiving Day to our every-day living. 


+ 


T IS a lamentable fact that the word of hearty thanks is 
expressed by so few =. How often is it that we 
show some one a courtesy, do some friend a favor, only 
to find it passed unnoticed. The intention of the recipient 
to say ** thank you”’ may be of the best, but the fact 
remains that itis not said. An intention is a very laud- 
able thing, but when it remains an intention, and nothing 
more, it becomes the reverse of being laudable. 
many intentions die with their conception. 
well enough, no doubt. We say to ourselves, ‘‘{ must 
thank So-and-So,"’ and our resolution is undoubtedly 
good. Then something transpires, the ‘thank you”? is 
delayed, and what is the result? I[t is never said—or, if 
it is said, it is said so long after the time when it should 
have been that the saying has lost all its flavor and accept- 
ance. And yet these delayed ‘‘thank yous,’’ these 
unexpressed thanks, this acceptance of courtesies as our 
right, is fast becoming a fixed habit. It was only a few 
days since that a physician was asked by a friend to grant 
him a favor. The favor was granted, and the next day 
came a note of thanks. ‘ There,’’ said the physician to 
me, ‘‘ that is the first time in thirty years of practice that 
I have ever received a note of thanks from a man to 
whom [ have shown a favor. And yet in those thirty 
years I have given free advice, have lent my time and 
my services without pay to hundreds of people. Odd, 
isn't it, how people take as their due what they really 
have not the remotest right to ask or expect?’’ 
Exceptional experience? No, not at all. On the con- 
trary, it is a most common one. 
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UST here let me say a personal word. During the 
period of a year the twenty odd editors of this maga- 
zine personally answer, by mail, over fifteen thousand 
letters of inquiry from its subscribers. Often the informa- 
tion asked for in these letters requires hours of search, 
from four to seven pages of letter paper in answer, and 
not infrequently an expenditure in time and money of ten 
times the amount of the inquirer’s subscription to the 
magazine. And what percentage of these inquirers do 
you, my friend, fancy write a note of thanks for the 
information given? Not one per cent.! So rare an event 
is it to receive a ‘‘thank you”’ of this kind that when an 
editor receives it itis invariably shown or sent me as a 
curiosity! What think you these editors do receive, 
however? Often a request to answer immediately by 
mail, and yet no stamp is inclosed, or an impatient—yes, 
often, I regret to say, impertinent—reminder that a letter 
sent a week ago has not been answered, when in all 
probability a diligent search is under way for the informa- 
tion sought. Now, I am not scokding; I am not com- 
plaining—I simply ask my readers in all fairness, is this 
just, is it right? There is not the slightest obligation on 
the part of the editors of the JouRNAL to answer these 
thousands of letters, nor does a subscription entitle any 
subscriber to more than twelve copies of the magazine. 
Therefore, the asking of a question is the asking of a 
favor: the answering of it the granting of a courtesy. 
The editors of this magazine love their work; they 
cheerfully give to their readers all the information they 
can upon every possible subject. But a ‘thank you” 
would not make their work any more difficult: it is just 
possible it might make it seem easier. 
* 
Now what is true of this magazine is true of other 
magazines, of other people, of other institutions. 
On every hand one hears of this neglect to say ‘‘ thank 
_ I wonder sometimes if some people really know 
ow little of what comes to them is their due and right, 
and how much of what comes to them is by favor and 
courtesy. The vast majority of things which come to us 
come by pure favor, by courtesy. And we should recog- 
nize this. No act of kindness, however slight, should go 
unnoticed. A “thank you’’ is a simple thing to say ; it 
requires but a few moments to write it, but it often means 
much: it means everything sometimes to the person 
receiving it. It means a renewed faith in human nature in 
some cases. A word of thanks is never lost, never 
wasted. If it sometimes seems to be lost upon the person 
to whom it is directed, its expression has not been lost 
upon some one else who has heard it. It is certainly not 
lost upon ourselves. The most of us are quick enough to 
thank some one who does us great service. But the 
small courtesy, just as great as the large service in reality, 
we overlook. It doesn’t seem worth while to give thanks 
for small things. And yet what would we be to-day, an: 
where would some of us be but for the small courtesies of 
life? They are what make life worth living. Then 
why do we pass over these elements which are the very 
essence of our well-being ? 
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T Sa noble thing to give thanks to the Most High for 
blessings received. But it is also a noble thing, and I 
say it with all respect, to give thanks to those around us 
for courtesies which we receive. It is all too frequent 
that those who are most used to thanking God on their 
bended knees, are prone to forget to thank their neighbors 
when their knees are straight. The one is inconsistent 
with the other. We please God when we recognize the 
elements of kindness which He has implanted in the 
natures of our fellow-men. It is all very well to have the 
last Thursday of each November set apart as a day of 
Thanksgiving. But it would be far better if a great many 
of us carried the spirit of the day into all the other days. 
Perhaps if we did so we might have more mercies to be 
thankful for on Thanksgiving Day. We need not always 
lift up our eyes to give thanks; it would be well if we 
looked straight out of them sometimes and expressed the 
same spirit. So I say, when we reach the coming 
Thanksgiving Day, let us, by all means, give thanks to 
God for blessings received. Each recurring year offers 
more and more reason why the American people should 
be thankful for the ie 7 which God showers upon 
His people in this land. € may not always see the 
special causes for thanksgiving in our own lives. More 
often we fancy that God's blessings pass us. But, when 
we are in our best senses, we know how untrue, how 
ungrateful, is such a view of things. No land on the face 
of the earth is more blessed than is this land of ours. 
The calm of peace rests over us while the cloud of war 
and discontent hangs over nearly every other nation on 
the earth. Where other lands have pestilences we have 
national health. Famines we know not. National 
calamities are few. We have our periods of prosperity. 
Latterly we have had a season of reverses. But that 
has not hurt us. It has taught us some valuable lessons 
—lessons we shall never forget. Had they been taught 
us in other ways and by different means we should have 
forgotten them. Then we should have had to learn them 
over again and suffered twice. Now we know them; we 
have learned them well. Every reason have we, as a 
ere to feel thankful this year. And, with our lessons 
ehind us and brighter prospects ahead, we should be 
thankfully, earnestly grateful. But do not let the spirit of 
thanks stop with nightfall on Thanksgiving Day. Let us 
extend it to all the other days of the year, to the people 
whose lives touch ours. When we receive a favor at the 
hands of any one, no matter how small it may be, let us 
say the words, ‘‘ Thank you.’”’ If they should be written 
let us write them. Let us not delay them, but take 
advantage of the instant when our heart is touched. Let 
there be more ‘‘thank yous’”’ said by everybody—thou- 
sands of them. And the world will be a better, brighter 
and happier place to live in because of them. 


+e 
HOMELESS YOUNG MARRIED PEOPLE 


feyavay SSOUSANDS of young married people are called 

{| upon to solve, at this season of the year, the 
problem : ‘‘ Where shall we live?’’ To the vast 
majority the question of income is a mighty 
factor in settling this question. Naturally, young married 
people have, as a rule, moderate incomes to start with. 
Therefore, the question comes, ‘‘ What can we afford 
to do?”’ The natural instinct of every newly-married 
couple is for a small place of their own—some nook where 
they can be alone—their own home. But obstacles seem 
to arise in battalions. They have little or no furniture. 
The young wife, perhaps, is fearful lest her housekeeping 
knowledge is not sufficient. Then, again, the husband 
or wife has heard of the expenses of housekeeping. And 
so one objection after another arises, and the suggestion is 
made, ‘‘ Why not board at first?’’ Not that they mean 
to board all their lives, they are quick to say to each other, 
‘*but just at first.” And then to some boarding-house 
they go, and their lives begin—and begin wrongly. 


sd 


T IS always a sad thing when a young married couple 
begin life in a boarding-house or hotel. Sad because 
they start life practically outside of themselves. The 
furniture around them is not their own. The young wife 
may bring with her all the trifles she chooses: she may 
add a touch of her own here and another touch there. 
But the things in the room are not their own, and sooner 
or later she realizes it. What they eat is not of their own 
devising : that delicate and delicious pleasure of a break- 
fast made by the young wife’s own hands, or under her 
direction, isabsent. They eat their meals with others, and 
as the observed of others. No table-talk between hus- 
band and wife is possible. After the last meal of the day 
they go up to their room—a room in which nothing speaks 
to them, for it is not theirs. During the day the wife is 
alone. No duties call her. Nothing is there in her life to 
exercise her ingenuity nor develop her womanly talents. 
She cannot prepare any little pleasure for her young hus- 
band, for things are prepared for her. When her husband 
leaves her for his office she turns back into the room, and 
wonders what she can do during the day: how she will 
employ herself, where she will go. There is nothing in 
her room to appeal to her to stay there. No home 
duties confront. her. So she goes out and shops, 
perhaps, for a while: runs around to her mother’s: 
calls upon some friends: goes back to her room to 
practice a little, if she is musical and has a piano; or, if 
she is fond of books, she reads. There is nothing in her 
life: two-thirds of herself lies dormant. She is glad 
when the time comes for her husband to come home: 
glad to feel that she has some one to whom she can 
talk: glad of company. And he? What can he do 
to express himself to his young wife? Nothing around 
him. is his: everything is by lease, his for a time, for so 
much money. And after he is through paying for it he 
leaves it behind. The end is the same as the beginning. 
That is why boarding-house or hotel life is so injurious to 
young married people. It makes them practically homeless. 


+ 


is BYU it is so easy,’’ says some one. Easy? But is 

it? Is it easy for a young wife to while away her 
days, when each hour is precisely the same as the hour 
before, each day the same? Acceptable, perhaps, to one 
with a lazy, indolent disposition; but not to the right 
sort of a girl. The young woman who prefers, on other 
than some special ground, a boarding-house or hotel 
existence to the joy and pleasure of her own home, no 
matter how small or insignificant that home may be, is 
not the wife for the average American man. She will 
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never carry him any higher: more likely she will drag 
him down. Permanent happiness is impossible for a 
newly-wed couple in a boarding-house or hotel. People 
who live such lives, or exist such existences, let me rather 
say, remain just what they are, except such as become 
less than they were. A young husband's advancement, 
morally, physically and materially, is Chapa. only in his 
own home, where everything around him suggests either 
his or his wife’s handiwork, their own efforts, their own 
individuality, their own personal characteristics. The 
very feeling or knowledge of self-possession develops 
and makes men. The material things which surround us 
in this world influence us mightily : therefore, they should 
be of our own expression, and not the expression of a 
boarding-house keeper or a hotel lessee. 


+ 


A YOUNG wife her own home means at once her 

greatest safeguard, her surest development, and 
insures for her the respect and love of her husband in a 
measure which nothing else can secure for her. A young 
wife may hold her husband's attention and love for a 
while because she is pretty or well-dressed. But the 
prettiest girl or the best-dressed woman soon palls upon a 
man when he finds out that there is nothing behind her 
looks or her dresses. Much nonsense is said and written 
on the question of how a woman can best hold a hus- 
band's love. The only true solution of that question lies 
in the home itself. Let a young wife keep within her 
husband’s means, give him a comfortable, attractive 
home to come to from his work, and let her fill that home 
with her womanly charm and development, and love for 
her husband, and she never need trouble herself as to 
the best methods to pursue to endear herself to her hus- 
band. A woman is lovely in a man’s eyes in proportion 
as she is womanly in her tastes and careful of his earnings. 
If more wives would strive to be a rest and comfort to 
their husbands by the legitimate means which God has 
given them to win and hold a man’s love, there would be 
no occasion for fear as to whether they were losing their 
complexions or ceasing to be their husbands’ ideals. 
If a wife chooses to remain her husband’s toy, his 
plaything, his dear pet, she should look well to her 
outward charms. But if she wants to be a wife in some- 
thing more than in mere name: if she wants to be a 
comfort, a help, a partner to her husband, then it must 
be through her wise direction of the home : good order in 
her government, and sympathy in his—and her—interests, 
that she can endear herself to him. Such a wife means 
something to a man: she means an element in his life with- 
out which he would cease to be either successful or content. 

+ 

AU. this—this true way of living—is possible only in a 

home ruled over by the wife. In a boarding-house 
or hotel it is impossible. Home life cements the love of 
husband and wife: other modes of living often loosen the 
tie. Nor does the question of expense excuse the not 
having of one’s own home. A home is not, of necessity, 
a palace. The humblest cottage is a million times better 
than the most luxurious hotel ever planned by the hands 
of man. In the one happiness is probable: in the other it 
is just possible. We can talk all we choose about married 
happiness : that it, after all, rests solely between two people, 
and that it makes no difference where they live. That is 
very good as a theory. But thousands of instances prove 
the contrary : that the theory will not work out in prac- 
tice. Happiness depends upon the growth of the people 
who are parts of it. People who stop and stagnate are 
never happy. True happiness thrives on what it feeds 
upon. Let stagnation enter into two lives, and happiness 
becomes stagnant and unhealthy. But let our lives be 
filled with contentment, with domestic pleasure, with that 
germ of evolution which springs from the hearthstone, and 
the happiness which springs from those elements is purer, 
sweeter and more satisfying to our natures, our minds and 
our souls. A man and wife were made to abide together 
in inseparable lives, and as new elements come into that 
union to sweeten and hallow it, the abiding place should 
be some little place, some corner in this big world 
which they can call their own, their very own, where 
everything around them speaks of the husband’s energy 
and the wife's achievement. That is home. 


++ 
BACK TO FIRST PRINCIPLES 


EOPLE who see the beauty and wisdom of useful 

irlhood will rejoice at the turn of affairs which 

is so rapidly bringing old-fashioned sewing back 

into the category of the arts for girls. Fora time 

it looked as if sewing might have become one of the lost 

arts—at least, so far as the modern girl was concerned. 

Fashion decreed it to be unfashionable, and the fim de 

st2cle girl was she who turned up her pretty nose at the 

needle. But the world moves, and sometimes it has to 

move backward a bit to attain real progress. Sewing, like 

cooking, is once more ‘‘coming in,’’ and girls’ sewing 
classes will be both popular and numerous this winter. 

Several of the great educational institutions for girls 
announced this fall, for the first time in their history, 
classes for sewing as one of their chief attractions. 
The girls of the fashionable world are joining ‘‘ sewing 
afternoons,’’ as they are called, and, be it said to their 
credit, they are approaching the idea with a degree 
of honest endeavor. Common sense has come to the 
rescue in pointing out to girls that sewing is an art, 
and one of the finest of accomplishments. It is a pity, 
perhaps, that the art must come back as a fad. But 
better so than not atall. Wecan often accomplish through 
a fad what could never be done through a fact. In olden 
times the needle was the pride of the clever maid : none 
was prouder than she who, with her own hands, could 
fashion her own dainty lingerie. It was something to 
boast of : an art to be proud of, an accomplishment which 
gave to the girl a sense of superiority and femininity. 

The modern girl, in taking up her sewing, only comes 
back to first principles. But they are sturdy principles 
to which she is returning, and she will find them 
so. It is a small thing which sometimes causes a revo- 
lution, and the needle, small as it is, by a general 
adoption, can do much to elevate American girlhood to a 
pinnacle of usefulness which will win for her admiration 
the world over. So essentially feminine an art should 
never be allowed to die out, and when its possibilities, 
artistic and useful, are better understood by our girls, 
their own pride will keep it in its proper place: among 
woman’s highest arts and truest accomplishments. 
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DRAWINGS 


T IS very easy for one who reads 
a great many amusing books 
to take the whole matter too 
seriously. Reading novels is 

neither “improving your mind’’ nor 
‘‘being literary.’’ No doubt from the 
best fiction one may pick up a great deal 
of valuable observation of life which tends 
to general culture, and, moreover, there 
is among them some of the stuff that is 
called literature. 
But knowledge 
comes high, and ~ 
the price of it can 
seldom be paid in 
the coin of the 
imagination. The 
person ‘‘whotakes 
fiction seriously is 
apt to take life 
frivolously.” If 
we can only get 
out of a book 
something to put 
us in a better atti- 
tude toward the 
various kinds of 
people we meet we 
cannot complain 
of its influence. 
A novel is not, and cannot be expected to 
be, a ‘“‘great moral agent’’; morality is 
made of sterner stuff. But it does have an 
insidious influence on one’s ideals of man- 
ners and conduct. The whole tone of the 
man who writes it is impressed on his 
work. He cannot help it if he would. In 
the little world that he creates men and 
women move about, judged by the author’s 
standards of the fitness of things. 


~ 


HE wonderful advance that the world 
has made in science and invention 
during recent years has been, of course, 
reflected in its books of lighter literature. 
The men who write them are always on 
the lookout for the newest things, so that 
novelty may attract readers if invention 
fails. Consquently there are novels that 
push to an extremity the theories of scien- 
tists in a manner 
never dreamed of by 
the men who origi- 
nated them. ‘Take 
the doctrine of he- 
redity, for exam- 
ple. A whole set of 
writers have been 
so impressed with 
the terrible conse- 
quences of hered- 
ity that they have 
‘\ evolved series of 
ome’ novels and plays to 
set forth the horrors 
that encompass the most innocent people 
by reason of the sins of their forefathers. 
There is never any mitigation of the in- 
heritance in fiction by those circumstances 
of environment that science teaches us 
are such potent factors. Your scientific 
novelist can give his learned brother points 
on the immitigability of natural law when 
an innocent soul is to suffer. The smat- 
tering of scientific knowledge displayed 
in many of these novels has a tremendous 
effect on certain sensitive souls, and life 
is saddened for them by the irresponsible 
vagaries of some writer who is seeking to 
inake a dramatic situation with scientific 
accessories. The place to obtain the most 
valuable information about one’s inher- 
ited tendencies is from the skillful physi- 
cian or scientist who has studied such 
subjects seriously and knows how Nature 
rewards as well as punishes. 


~ 


NOTHER of the terrors of modern 
‘ fiction is the social reformer. There 
is hardly a wrong to be righted that has 
not had its novelist to show you how it 
ought to be done. ‘The way in which sen- 
sible people will absorb these cure-alls 
from novels, and try to apply them in real 
life, is one of 
the discour- 
aging things 
about the 
reading hab- 
it. It is so 
easy to sit in 
a comforta- 
ble library 
and build the 
world over 
again on pa- 
; per, that men 
of imagination are very much tempted by 
it. The trouble comes when their readers 
take them at their word and try to build 
Utopias according to their prescription. 

The condition of Woman has come in 
for more than its share of reform by fiction. 
NO woman has felt a wrong, real or imag- 
mary, in recent years that has not found 
€xpression in a novel. That sort of book 
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fortunately has had its day. Women are 
quick to see, and sensible. They soon 
made it evident that they believed their sis- 
ters in distress were whining unnecessarily 
about exceptional cases, and not over uni- 
versal grievances. What threatened to be 
a depressing factor in literature supposed 
to be “light”? has been laughed out of 
existence by the hosts of happy and de- 
lightful women who know that they are 
not oppressed, and by those admiring men, 
relatives and friends, who are equally sure 
that they are not cruel tyrants. 


v 


GRIEVANCE that has been treated 

very injudiciously in many works of 
fiction is the relation of the rich to the 
poor. Absolutely false ideas as to how 
the rich get their wealth, and what they do 
with it when they get it, have been persist- 
ently floated by novelists, for whom (as for 
the journalist) a millionaire is always fair 
game. It is not worth while to expend 
any sympathy upon the millionaires in this 
matter, as they can struggle along under a 
considerable weight of vituperation ; but 
the rest of us cannot afford to be put con- 
tinually in a false attitude toward wealth. 
Hatred or envy of the rich is not a pleas- 
ant companion for our leisure hours, and 
the poorer we are the less pleasant com- 
pany itis likely tobe. It interferes with our 
working to the best advantage, and cuts us 
off from opportunities of «accumulating 
the very wealth that might ease our pains. 





NOVELIST who will humanize wealth 
will accomplish something worth 
while. The average of pleasant people 
among the very rich is, no doubt, just as 
high as among the poor. They are playing 
the same kind of a game that other people 
play with similar pleasures and disappoint- 
ments, but their ‘‘counters’’ are more 
valuable. It is an attractive game to play 
or to watch. But it is not indispensable to 
happiness. Stevenson once said of money : 
‘* A certain amount, varying with the num- 
ber and empire of our desires, is a true 
necessary to each one of us in the present 
order of society ; but beyond that amount 
money is a commodity to be bought, or 
not to be bought, a luxury in 
which we may either indulge 
or stint ourselves, like any 
other, And there are many  *\2,! 
luxuries that we may legiti- / a* 
mately prefer to it, such | AW 
as a grateful conscience, a \" f(2-¥ 
country life, or the woman of \{ 
our inclination.”’ . Y | 
There is room for a sensi- i XS 
ble novelist to show what it || /| | 
costs to gain wealth, and i | «2. 
what a man must pay who ney 5 
tries to keep it afterward. Wey} oD 


+ { 


THe Society bugbear is ' md 


nearly allied with the 

wealth problem in modern novels. Van- 
ity, haughtiness, and an outrageous sense 
of superiority to ordinary mortals are the 
marks of a ‘‘society woman”’ in a certain 
kind of fiction. These are always accom- 
panied by an excess of splendor in apparel 
and equipage that is supposed to dazzle the 
eyes of the onlooker. When this sort of 
thing is put into fiction in all seriousness an 
ideal is set up for those to whom fortune 
may come that is utterly false and vulgar. 

The novelist of real insight would show 
that a man or woman is apt, in the long 
run, to settle into exactly that social circle 
that is most congenial ; that what is jour- 
nalistically called ‘‘society’’ is a pursuit 
in itself adapted to certain people who can 
devote their time to it. if they do it well 
they justify their 
devotion to it so 
far as you are 
concerned. lf 
they do it ill the 
onlooker may 
laugh, just as he 
may laugh at a 
blunder in any 
other game. No- 
body has ever 
suggested any 
“class feeling’’ 
against a base- 
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ball or a foot-ball team because “they play 
good base-ball or good foot-ball. The 
only people who exhibit anything of that 
kind are the rival teams who are playing 
the same game—and they have a chance 
to beat them at the game if they can. 


oa 


N THESE, as in all other questions that 
I have had the pleasure of writing about 
in the past year, | have tried to advocate 
a natural, sensible attitude of mind on the 
reader’s part toward the books that may 
be the amusement of her leisure hours, 
There are many things 
more worth while f\ 
for the average person 
than ‘‘ being literary.”’ 
That, also, like the to om 


pursuit of wealth, is Oey 
f} \ ol - 
AYN ror) 
_~ Iw | Ey) 





a game in itself—and 
there are many called, 
but fewchosen. The 
great writers of the 


imagination are the A ey 
benefactors of man- 4 i, 
kind—for the ideals /™ ‘o 


that they create lift 


up the minds of men ( | 
in many centuries. // 
But the writers who } | 
select low ideals and Me” 


deeds of poor achieve- 
ment are the mosquitoes of literature, 
who sting sensitive souls and delude the 
callous with their buzzing. 


~ 


"THeRe is little difficulty in knowing the 

true prophet from the false. <A writer 
of fiction who puts all his characters in 
antagonism to beauty and progress, who 
belittles his fellow-man in the eyes of the 
reader, who puts hopelessness into his 
little world instead of a reasonable ambi- 
tion—is not going to give you any particu- 
lar pleasure in your leisure hours, or any 
consolation in the realities of every-day 
existence. This does not mean that the 
best novel is one from which the disagree- 
able facts of life are banished, and only 
the sweets served as a confection at the 
feast. It is the attitude of mind toward 
the bitter and the sweet, the evil and the 
good, the thing foreseen and the accidental, 
that makes a novel uplifting or depressing. 
The writings of Kipling, for example, are 
full of disagreeable things, but the whole 
tendency of them is upward, inspiring faith 
in men of the rudest kind, and revealing 
the capacity for accomplishing things by 
the most humble methods. 


v 


HE dignity of the individual is always 
revealed in the best fiction. However 
insignificant, halting, frail and incomplete 
it may be designed to be, still a character 
fails of its purpose in a novel if it stops 
short of individuality. ‘To reveal that in- 
dividuality, to express it in action or man- 
ner of life, is what the whole struggle for 
existence amounts to. But the relation of 
the individual to society is what makes 
the civilized being, and in its highest form 
the novel pictures this relationship. Here 
is the opportunity, as George Meredith has 
pointed out, for the exercise of the true spirit 
of comedy, which is the finest art in fiction. 
Here is the chance for that keen but gentle 
satire that puts men out of conceit with 
themselves when they are ‘‘ self-deceived 
or hoodwinked, given to run riot in idol- 
atries, drifting into vanities, congregating 
in absurdities, planning short-sightedly, 
plotting dementedly.”’ 

The right sort of an artist in fiction will, 
as George Meredith avers, enable one to 
see his own shortcomings, and 
laugh at himself ‘‘ without a 
loss of self-respect.”’ 

. + 
iia THAT is almost the final test 
. of an author—that he pic- 
—~ 4 — tures what is real, strange, sin- 
ful, incongruous, human, in 
such a way that the reader’s respect for 
his fellow-men, including the author and 
himself, is 
his mimic world, like one, is 


our real 
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$9084 Gorham 
PRIZES 


distributed to the first 1150 persons cor- 
rectly answering the following questions : 
1. If a bottle and cork cost $2.10, and the bottle 


cost $2.00 more than the cork, how much did 
the cork cost? 


Sterling 
Silver 


STOP Sictiittiitioriarlivaiabwcitditettindetaeasion tenant 
Il. A fish weighs ten pounds and half its weight. 
What is its total weight ? 


Answer............ 


III. A block of wood measuring 36 inches by 36 
inches by 36 inches contains 27 cubic feet. How 
many cubic feet does a block contain which 
measures 18 inches by 18 inches by 18 inches? 

Answer 


IV. A frog fell into the bottom of a well 29 fee 
deep. In getting out he climbed up two feet 
and fell back one foot each day. How many 
days did it take him to reach the top of the 
well? 

Answer ..... 


V. Aman bought a pair of shoes for $5. He gave 
the shoemaker a $100 bill in payment, and 
the shoemaker, not having the change, went 
across the street and got the bill changed, and 
gave the customer $95 in change and the shoes. 
Soon after, the man across the street called and 
made the shoemaker refund the $100 as the 
bill turned out to be a counterfeit. What did 
the shoemaker lose ? 

Auswer 


Name 
Address 
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We offer Gorham Sterling Silver prizes 
to induce users of 


DUNHAM’S 








~ COCOANUT 


not one whit lessened; that | 


a spectacle of great variety, moving us to | 
laughter and totears; that however igno- | 


ble his lot, a man is still worthy of our 
respectful and hearty sympathy in his strug- 
gle with those forces which determine the 
significant features of his life and our own. 





to save the trade-marks ; and to convince 
the public of the intrinsic value of these 
premiums, will distribute free the following 
1150 articles: 


12 Hair Brushes, $7.00. . . $84.00 


12 Bonnet Brushes, $4.50 54.00 
12 Butter Knives, $3.50 42.00 
12 Pickle Forks, $3.50 42.00 
12 Match Boxes, $3.25 39.00 
12 Sugar Tongs, $3.25. 39.00 
12 Orange Forks, $3.00. 36.00 
12 Bonbon Spoons, $3.00 . 36.00 
12 Hat Brushes, $3.00 36.00 
12 Salts Bottles, $3.00 .. 36.00 
20 Manicure Scissors, $2.75 55.00 
20 Sugar Spoons, $2.25 . 45.00 
20 Curling Tongs, $2.25 45.00 
20 Shoe Horns, $2.25 . . 45.00 
50 Cuticle Knives, $2.00 . 100.00 
50 Button Hooks, $2.00 . 100.00 
50 Nail Files, $2.00 : . 100.00 
200 Hair Combs, $2.00. . . . 400.00 
200 Pen Holders,$2.00 . . . 400.00 
200 Pencil Protectors, $1.00 . 200.00 
200 Tie Clasps, 75 cents . . 150.00 
tS ere . $2084.00 


DIRECTIONS—Write your answers, name and 
address in the above blank spaces (or on other 
paper if you prefer), and attach the trade-marks 
cut from the front and back of one package of 
DUNHAM’S COCOANUT (either toc., 20c. or 
goc. size). For list of winners and correct an- 
swers (if wanted), inclose addressed and stamped 
envelope. Contest closes November 20. Prizes 
sent, postpaid, before December 1. No letters 
answered. Answers will be published in Decem- 
ber McClure’s Magazine. 


Address Contest Department, DUNHAM MFG. 





CO., 5,7 and 9 James Slip, New York, N.Y. 
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UST before the returning visitor 
reaches the main street of Peace- 
ful Valley his attention is attracted 
* by a modern building situated 
* in the middle of a plot of well- 
kept turf. At first it seems out of harmony 
with the rest of the village, but its own 
beauty and the accord of its immediate 
surroundings soon put any fault-finding 
out of the question. The building is of 
stone, probably from a quarry near at 
hand, and is lighted by windows high up 
in the walls, so that one recognizes at a 
glance that they cannot be intended to 
afford opportunity for idle gazing outward, 
but must be sales for the admission of 
light, and plenty of it. An ancient but 
vigorous oak tree shades the building. 
Any one who was ever long in Peaceful 
Valley knew this building well, but its 
changed environment would excuse a de- 
layed recognition. Formerly it stood ina 
small field, which was the cause of much 
grumbling among the neighbors. Some 
went so far as to say that the owner kept 
it on purpose for “the enemy to sow 
tares in.’’ The owner was blamed for 
every poisonous vine within a mile, and 
lazy gardeners excused their weed-grown 
gardens by laying the fault to that ‘‘ weed 
nursery of old Miss Manson’s.’’ All this 
came quickly to my mind, and I was at 
first too surprised at the change to speak. 


om 
THE STORY OF PEACEFUL VALLEY’S LIBRARY 


T® question, ‘‘ What building is that?”’ 
was quickly answered. “It is our 
library.’’ { afterward recalled the form 
of the answer with its unconscious accent 
on the possessive pronoun, and I realized 
that its history would not have been so 
cheerful had it not been for that accept- 
ance of it as our library, not fhe library. 
The sense of ownership which I found 
throughout the town made all the differ- 
ence between success and failure. It is 
of little use to found a library and to 
endow it well unless the people for whose 
use it is intended are ready for it. It 
should grow out of their desires. 

Ard how was it in this case—how did it 
come about? This question was not easily 
answered, It had come so naturally that 
no one had stopped to take note of the 
manner of its appearing. 


: 
THE DAWNING OF THE IDEA OF THE LIBRARY 


|" IS always difficult to find the beginnings 
of things, and in this case it was espe- 
cially hard. The quest after the original 
idea led me so far into the past history 
of Peaceful Valley that I lost the clew. 
Probably ‘‘ the summer boarder ”’ brought 
the germ of the library, but who or when it 
is not known. Let us set it down, how- 
ever, to the credit of that class whose im- 
portations are not always so beneficial. 

To take up the story where tradition 
ends and history begins, we go back to 
the time when Emily Sanders, the daughter 
of one of the valley’s most enterprisin 
farmers, decided that she must go to col- 
lege. With some trepidation she confided 
her desire to her eaten who, she fancied, 
was quite content with her lot as it was, 
and would not understand this new and 
revolutionary idea of her child’s. Not only 
was Mrs. Sanders cordially responsive to 
her daughter’s plan, but confided to her, in 
return, some of her own yearnings for larger 
opportunities. It would be another and a 
very sweet and tender story to tell how, in 
the years that followed, the patient, eager 
heart in the quiet country home, and the 
impetuous, eager heart amid the inspira- 
tions and the temptations of college life, 
encouraged each other. 

The daughter in her absence shared with 
her mother, so far as pen could do it, all 
her new life of study, of recreation in art 
museums and in fine music, and in return 
was inspired by the letters from home 
which gave free expression to thoughts 
long pent in the heart. In quiet lives, shut 
in by narrow circumstances, God some- 
times gives to the true and earnest soul 
rare messages of truth. The face bears 
testimony to refining and ennobling asso- 
ciations which are unknown to those 
around them. They have, as had their 
Master, bread to eat, of which even their 
closest companions do not know. 





Editor’s Note—The second of a series of ‘‘Peace- 
ful Valley’’ pavers, in which Mrs. Lyman Abbott 
wiil devote herself to the small community. 
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By Mrs. Lyman Abbott 
‘NUMBER II—THE VILLAGE LIBRARY 


HOW THE VALLEY BOOK CLUB WAS STARTED 

Wiite Emily was reading her Latin and 
Greek her mother was following her 

with a fine translation, and in the English 
literature course it was hard to say which 
was the more faithful student, the one in the 
classroom or the one in the home. The 
long vacations afforded these two the best 
of pleasures, fellowship in great thoughts. 
The homely duties of a busy household 
were illuminated. Unconsciously to them- 
selves, in their neighborly calls, out of the 
abundance of their hearts they spoke 
‘‘winged words,’’ which found good soil 
in other busy lives, and brought forth fruit. 
A new interest in books was aroused, and 
out of it came a ‘“‘ Book Club.’’ The be- 
pass was humble—just a few neigh- 
ors coéperating to secure better reading. 
Money was not plenty in the valley, and 
editors and publishers could not ex- 
pected to take their pay in produce. But 
a few women roused to determination can 
accomplish a great deal, and when once the 
club was organized it was surprising how 
itthrived. ‘The books and magazines were 
chosen with care ; cheap bindings were not 
despised, for deft fingers added strength 
and sometimes beauty to the covers, with 
small expenditure for necessary materials. 


- 
THE EVOLUTION OF ONE VILLAGE CLUB 


AS THE club grew and prospered it drew 

to itself one from this neighborhood 
and one from that, and society in the vil- 
lage and out of it felt the influence. At 
first it was not intended that the club 
should hold meetings; the women were 
too busy, it was thought, to leave home 
often. The books were passed in order 
from one reader to another. But some 
more social ones proposed that they meet 
occasionally for the purpose of comparing 
opinions and discussing the questions 
which were suggested by their reading. 
The proposal found favor. Then followed 
a ‘“‘club-room”’ in the village, where the 
books, when they had been read, could be 
kept for after-use. Up to this time the 
books and magazines had been sold at a 
low price or returned to the original pur- 
chasers. Summer visitors learned of the 
books and asked to borrow them, and be- 
fore Peaceful Valley knew it, it had a cir- 
culating library, small but well chosen. 

One visitor, moved with gratitude for 
his refreshing vacation, left twenty-five 
dollars with one of the village women, 
enjoining her to start with it a library fund. 
The only project in the mind of the valley 
which could absorb the energies of the 
woman who had a passion for “raising 
money,’’ was an ‘‘ Aged Woman’s Home.”’ 
To be sure there were no aged women 
needing a home, but a few forehanded per- 
sons had felt it of the utmost importance 
to be prepared for the emergency when it 
should come, and these excellent persons 
could never be induced to look at any sub- 
scription paper, or make any effort in any 
other direction ; everything they could do 
must be done for the ‘‘ Home,”’ 

With all their patience and persistence 
the prospect was not very encouraging, 
and when twenty-five dollars was actually 
in hand for a library, the ‘‘ Home” advo- 
cates met to consider whether they could 
conscientiously abandon their own plan 
and work for the library. It was a serious 
question, but the dilemma was settled by a 
proposition to donate their small gather- 
ings to the library, on condition that the 
inmates of the future ‘‘ Home”’ should be 
allowed the use of books at a reduced rate. 


~ 
ORGANIZATION OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Y THIS increase of the fund it was mani- 
fest that a treasurer, duly appointed, 
and an active and reliable committee 
were a necessity, and after much delib- 
eration and consultation Mrs. Sanders, the 
President of the Book Club; the young 
minister, who had recently come to the 
**Hill Church’’; Miss Parker, who had 
taught for many years in some far-away 
school, but had now come ‘home to live 
with her brother on the ‘‘Old Place’’; 
Mrs. Williams, the young wife of the prin- 
cipal storekeeper, and, lastly, the old 
doctor, beloved and respected by every 
one, were appointed, not without some 
threatenings of disaffection. But the three 
divisions of the town, the sexes, the pro- 
fessions and trade, were pronounced fairly 
represented, and work was really begun. 





THE OBSTACLES WHICH WERE OVERCOME 
Bu it is not necessary to mention all the 

obstacles which confronted the commit- 
tee. Peaceful Valley has about as much 
of human nature in it as there is in other 
towns. There was one obstacle which did 
seem almost insurmountable, and grew 
more formidable as more was learned of 
the possibilities for good which a well- 
arranged library affords: Where was the 
necessary money to come from? Mrs. 
Sanders had unlimited courage, and sent 
wherever she could for information about 
the organization and conduct of libraries. 
‘*Seems to me,’’ said Mrs. Williams at 
one of their frequent meetings—for the 
committee was often in consultation— 
“that everybody you know or ever heard 
of has just been founding a library.’’ 

“Well, it is strange,’’ returned Mrs. 
Sanders, ‘‘that when you make a start to 
do a thing everything seems to point right 
toit, either to help or to hinder. I never 
before saw so much in the papers about 
libraries. I am particularly studying up 
the best ways to carry on a library, and 
there are so many plans that I am almost 
confused by them. Some of them are free 
to certain persons ; some are free to all. 
Some have a reading-room, and some just 
lend books. Some allow the readers to 
go to the shelves and pick out their books, 
and others never let anybody but the 
librarians see the inside of the room the 
books are kept in. Some are open 
Sundays and some are closed. Some are 
divided up into alcoves, and anybody who 
wants to study up a certain subject can go 
into a miniature library and have a table 
to work at as long as he likes.”’ 

‘* But,” said Miss Parker, who was the 
cautious member, ‘‘ don’t you think we had 
better put our minds to getting the library 
before we expend much energy on how to 
manage it? You know we must ‘first 
catch the hare’ before we cook it.”’ 

‘*True, but if we knew nothing about 
cooking before the hare was caught I am 
afraid it would spoil while we were finding 
out,’’ said Mrs. Sanders. ‘‘I propose to 
know something about what we are to do 
with the library when we get it.’’ 

** But suppose we don’t get it.’ 

**] don’t suppose any such calamity.”’ 


7” 
HOW THE MANSON LOT WAS UTILIZED 


UST here the minister had a ‘happy 
thought.’’ His suggestion was that the 
‘*Manson lot’’ be secured, if possible. To 
this lot he proposed to move an abandoned 
carpenter’s shop, which he thought might 
be bought very cheap. He expressed a 
wish that both places aga be put to good 
use. Noone had much hope that anything 
would come from the minister’s idea, but 
he was asked to see what could be done. 
Old Miss Manson had just received a 
tax-bill when the minister called. Per- 
haps she had come to the conclusion that 
she had paid taxes long enough on the 
lot, or perhaps she had always been 
“stroked the wrong way.’’ Whatever the 
explanation may have been, she entered 
so graciously into a conversation about 
the library that the young man concluded 
he had misunderstood the remarks made 
about the character of the lady, and he 
showed no surprise, if he felt any, when 
she said she would “‘ think about disposing 
of the lot,’’ and he might come in a few 
days to get her answer. Tact, a kindly 
touch with another’s nature, smoothes the 
way wonderfully, and this young man was 
blessed with that gift. An easy bargain 
was made. Interest amounting to what 
she had been paying for taxes was to be 
paid her as long as she lived, and the land 
was to be “‘ forever devoted to the public 
good.’’ Men were glad to begin at once 
clearing up the land, and astonishing 
progress was made. The carpenter’s shop 
was moved and transformed. Men who 
could not have given money contributed 
time and skill ; entertainments were patron- 
ized, and without a dollar of debt every- 
thing was nearly ready for the “‘ opening.’’ 


- 
SETTLING THE QUESTION OF MANAGEMENT 


|? WAS now necessary to settle the ques- 

tion of management. A general meet- 
ing was called, and Mrs. Sanders was ready 
with her well-arranged statistics and a 
digest of plans pursued in other similar 
villages. Fortunately, town spirit rose in 
emulation, and it was decided that at the 
approaching ‘‘town meeting’’ Peaceful 
Valley should be asked to do as much 
as Greenville and Snowburg and many 
other towns, ‘‘no richer than ours,” 
had done, appropriate a sufficient sum 
to pay the very moderate ‘‘running ex- 
penses.’’ It was all accomplished. The 
town was more liberal than could have 
been expected, and it was found that some 
help could be claimed from the State. 
The library was made free to all residents. 
A small fee entitled non-residents to use 
the reading-room, and, under certain con- 
ditions, the books. ‘‘Success succeeds,’’ 
and the wooden building was very soon 
outgrown. The library had made friends 
for itself. The books which had come to 
it from gifts and wise purchase were too 
valuable to be kept in a wooden building. 
The new building came, not from any one 
munificent giver, but was, like the first, 
the result of a united effort. 
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WALTHAM 
WATCHES 


Ask your jeweler for a 
WALTHAM watch and he will 
supply it, no matter if he 
happens to have personal 
prejudices in favor of some 
other. Insist upon having a 
WALTHAM and no other. 
There are other American 
watches and other American 
watch companies, but none of 
them can make a WALTHAM 
watch. The American 
Waltham Watch Company is 
the first American company ; 
the first to be organized 
(nearly half a century ago), 
and the first at the present 
time in the quality and volume 
of its product. WaLTHAM 
watches are all good time- 
keepers—some of them better 
suited for one class of service, 
some for another. 

We particularly recommend 
the movement engraved with 
our trade-mark “ Riverside,” 
as combining high quality 


and medium price. 


AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH CoO. 
Wa ttHamM, Mass. 


For sale by all jewelers 
‘*My Health is My 
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Sir,” she said, “ and it came from eating 


Ralston “x Breakfast Food 


ever since I was a baby.” Made from wheat, rich in 
gluten, and endorsed by the Ralston Health Club 
. peemet and by far the most healthful 
breakfast food in this country.” Cooks in five minutes. 


PURINA MILLS, *°8,°rstnt fos** 
Two-pound packages at retailers, 15 cents. If yours does not keep 
it, send us his name and we will mail you enough for 


A BREAKFAST FOR A 2-CENT STAMP, 
or 6 two-pound packages, express prepaid, for 90 cents in stamps, 
Send Now for free circular and the story that ends 


*¢] will Marry You, My Pretty Maid” 
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PATTON’S HOUSE PAINTING MODEL 
(20,000 color combinations will help you to 
select the proper colors for your house and will 
help to make you acquainted with the merits of 
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The model will be mailed, postpaid, for 10 cents. @& 
Book of information about painting, ‘‘How to Increase @ 
the Size of Your House with Paint,” and a Master Painters’ 
Tinting Card, mailed for 2-cent stamp. y 
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Wonderful Midget Bismarcks bear 

wees beautiful large Apples in Pots or 

* : Garten ya § two years od. oe 

: ollar each. Crigasen am- 

* bler Roses, Magnificent Climber 

for Porch, cents each, pre: 

paid. Send 4 cents for beautiful 

colored Lithographs giving descrip- 
tions. Address 


Manhattan Nursery Co., 47 Dey St.,NewYor’ 
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A $2200 HOUSE FOR A SMALL SQUARE LOT 


$2200 IN MOST PLACES: FROM $2200 TO $2800 ANYWHERE IN AMERICA 
By the Fournal’s Special Architect 


This is the third of the series of ‘‘ The Ladies’ Home Journal’s Model Homes of 


Moderate Cost.” 
engaged by the Journal for this work. 


Each house plan is the work of a celebrated architect, exclusively 
He is the most skillful originator of moderate- 
cost houses in America, and these plans represent the careful study of years. 


All the 


designs given in this series are the exclusive property of the Journal, and the manage- 
ment can vouch for the absolute accuracy and practicability of the plans and figures. 
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N THE first of this series of model 
i houses the plan called for a rather 
wide lot ; in the second for a nar- 
row, deep lot, and the present issue 
house that is nearly square in plan 
In like 


shows a 
and in lot requirement. 
manner I have varied the scheme 


of the house as well as the ex- 


even the best will show the same tendency, 
and its decay is only a matter of time. The 
house here shown is designed to meet the 
wants of those who do not need many 
rooms but want them to be large ones. 


=r 





terior finish, as the aim has been 
to suggest as much as possible 
that which is out of the ordinary - 





in plan and treatment while keep- 








ing in mind architectural laws. | 
— _— 

HE first was a shingle house, ; 
the second clapboard and 


shingle, and the present is a com- 
bination of brick veneering be- 








Kitchen q 
ay 





tween timber work and simple 
rough plastering. 
Either clapboards or shingles, 




















or a combination of both could 
be used, but you will find that 
in many districts plastering is 


Fizst Floor: PLAN 





cheaper than shingles, and if done as it 
should be on metal lath or plaster board it 
makes a tight, warm house. In this con- 
nection it is as well to recall the fact that 
constant care is necessary to keep a house 
in the same condition as when built. Many 
little inherent weaknesses in the building 
are developed and revealed only in days of 
usage in a house actually lived in. 
+ 

A HOUSE is largely put together with ham- 

mer and nails, and it should be watched 
closely to prevent decay, especially in the 
way of paint, which the hot sun will blister 
and the rain rot. Careful thought should 
be given to the pointing of stonework that 
the frost will be apt to thaw out. 

If you will look at a house that has been 
unoccupied and without care for a few 
months you will see what I mean. Nor is 
this meant for an apology for poor work ; 


Ries 


THE ATTRACTIVE BEDROOM IN THIS HOUSE 


HE feature of the house 

is the arrangement of 

the hall or parlor, and the 
dining-room, which, with 
the double folding doors 
closed, is large enough for 
ordinary occasions. When 
the doors are folded back 
the table may be run out 
through the opening, and 
a large company seated. 
At such times the entrance 
and stair hall should be curtained off, and 
this part of the house thus made private. 
The plan of this house would lend itself 
to a very artistic finish if the owner desired 
to go to some additional expense in the 
way of seats and bookcases as shown in 
the sketch of the parlor, which is more 
elaborate than that shown in detailed 
plans or included in the accompanying 
estimate. The use of figured or plain 
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burlaps in lieu of wainscoting is an excel- | 
lent idea, and if properly put up, with plate 
rail above and simple sub-base below, the 
effect is much the same as that of wainscot- 
ing in protecting the walls, and the artistic 
possibilities are almost unlimited. 

The arrangement of this plan in both 
floors is excellent for ventilation, there 
being a through draft, and all the bed- 
rooms being large, and all corner rooms 
with a cross-draft; the plan is also very 
compact, no space being lost in halls. 
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HE exterior of the house may be much 
varied by different color schemes, the 
range of colors for shingle roofs being end- 
less, and the plaster may be gray, drab, 
white or yellow. The most satisfactory 
result is obtained by using yellow or red 
sand in the mortar without artificial color- 
ing matter, which is always something of an 
experiment. If you do decide on colored 
plaster always require the plasterer to put 
up a sample, and let it dry before going on 
with the work. It is almost impossible to | 
patch artificially-colored mortar without 
having the patches show. The timber 
work should be framed together as in 
barns, and may be of any sound wood. 
The dimensions of this house are 32 feet 
6 inches wide by 39 feet long, including 
porch and bays. Accordingly a lot 50 by 
60 to 70 feet would be ample. 


So 


CEMENT your cellar floor. Pipe your 
house for gas. Put in electric bells, 

open plumbing and porcelain bathtub; a 

first-class range in the kitchen and heater 

in the cellar—all of which are included 

in these estimates : 

Lumber, carpentry and millwork.... 





$1050 to $1400 





~ net aps 2 foundations and masonry — 600 710 
Plumbing, heater and range.......... aso * 370 
Painting, glazing and hardware...... 300 ** 320 

$2200 $2800 


The estimates for material and labor must 
vary considerably according to locality— 
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cost of same depending upon the season 
of the year during which the house is built, 
the distance from the lumber region, and 
a supply of stone for the foundations, 


- 
COMPLETE PLANS FOR BUILDING THIS HOUSE 


Architects usually charge from $50 to 
$100 for the complete building plans fora 
house. Naturally, to a person building a 
$2200 house, such an outlay is consider- 
able. Hence the services of an architect 
are often dispensed with. To supply this 
want The Ladies’ Home Journal, owning 
the plans of this house, will furnish to any 
of its readers the complete building plans 
of the house here described for five dollars 
($5), postpaid. These plans cover all 
details and specifications. This offer is 
not intended, in any respect, to compete 
with nor interfere with the work of archi- 
tects. To the Journal there is no profit 
in these plans: the offer is simply made to 
help our readers build artistic homes. 

The plans and descriptions of model 
houses already published in this series are : 
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THE FIREPLACE IN THE PARLOR 


‘*A Model Suburban House ”’ (costing from $2000 
to $2500), in July, 1897, Journal. 
** A House for a 30-Foot Front Lot”’ (costing from 
$2200 to $2600), in September, 1897, Journal. 
The working plans and complete details 
and specifications for either of these thrce 
houses can still be had by sending five dol- 
lars ($5) to the Art Bureau of The Ladies’ | 
Home Journal. Orders for plans of houses | 


| 


not mentioned in this series cannot be filled. ' 
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Testimonials 
Unnecessary 


We have just issued a handsome pam- 
phlet, ‘‘The Test of Time,’ also one en- 
titled ‘‘ Testimonial Wonders,”’ containing 
three hundred and fifty letters in praise of 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic $ | 5. 


Felt Mattress, 


Compressing 
the felt, Biud 
ing and clos- 
ing the tick 

by hand 











TRADE 
MALK, 


which we desire to send you, but testimonials are 
really unnecessary, for our mattress is sold strictly on 
approval, and must at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, do what we guarantee, or a/l that you expect; 
otherwise we refund your money. We _ positively 
guarantee that the best $50.00 Hair Mattress made is 
not its equal in cleanliness, durability or comfort. 
We prepay express charges and sell on the dis- 
tinct agreement that you may return it and get 
your money back if not satistactory at the end of 


Thirty Days’ Free Trial 


Buffalo Stained Glass Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
293 Pearl Street, April 3, 1897. 
Messrs. OSTERMOOR & CO.: 

Gentlemen :—Twenty-seven years ago (1870) I bought 
one of your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses. It was in 
constant use without repairs of any kind until the spring 
of 1896; then I sent it to you to fix and re-cover. It is as 
good now as the first day we got it. We have three others 
of your Mattresses, bought within two or three years of 
the above, and are using them every day. I can recom- 
mend them for their marvelous merits and perfect free- 
dom from vermin. They are the best in the world, 

Yours respectfully, F. J. REISTER. 
If you are skeptical about its merits, or don’t need one now, 
send for our handsome illustrated pamphlets, ‘‘ The Test of 
Time” and ‘‘Testimonial Wonders,’’ mailed free for the asking 

How to Order.—State size desired (size 6 ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. 6 in. 
will be sent unless otherwise specified). If desired in two pleces 
remit fifty cents extra. Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses are not for 
sale by stores anywhere. Wretched imitations are offered by unscru- 
pulous dealers—please write us if you know of such cases, 

Reverences: Brapstrert’'s on Duns ComMenctaL AGENCIES. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
117 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches, Send for our book, ** Church Cushions.” 


The 
Royal fy Ni 
Brass hj 
Beds 


! 
Vee 
Patented 


POSSESS EXCELLENT POINTS OF MERIT 


ist. The “ Royal” needs no valance, has Ma- 
hogany, Birds-Eye Maple, Curly Birch, Oak and 
Enamel, End and Side Rails, plain or inlaid, beauti- 
fully finished. 

2d. The ‘‘ Royal” requires no special springs. 

3d. The ‘‘ Royal” brass Tubing is filled solid. 
No shaky joints. Sanitary. 

4th, The “ Royal”’ is cointy, durable and inex- 
pensive. Get prices from reliable dealers. 

Write us for “* Book of Designs,” 
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mailed free. 


THE ROYAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Department 3, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Get the Latest, Best and Most Beautiful Book }j 
of 9? Out 

Designs““*MODERN DWELLING Oct.'9T 
This Beautifully-Illustrated Book surpasses in ele- 
gance of designs aud useful information any work we have yet 
published for those who wish to build better homes. Price 
81.00. If you will say what price house you will build we 
will send some specimen designs FREE. 

GEO. F. BARBER & CO., 9 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Prat Peat at Pha! 


a 1700 
jrgtn 
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with full basement, painting, 
back plastering, furnace, ventila- 
tion, plumbing, hardwood finish, 
hardwood floors, etc. Speclal 
price of plans, details, specifi- 
cations, builder's contract and 
bond, $12.00, if this ad. is 
nelosed. 

Send @1.00 for my new book 
of 124 atudies of Low-Cost 
Homes, showing exteriors, plans, 


aera sizes, costs, etc. 14 sample 
designe, 10 cents. See my 
rr} contributions to Tux Laptss’ 


4 fey 
We 
Jor *** mam om) \cnarenen seese 
> ony ‘ an 
a ea ct Home Jounnat for examples. 
cement — | Building a church, school, court- 


house? Write me. 


WALTER J. KEITH, Arch’t, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AT NIGHT USE 


DELICIOUS ARNICA TOOTH SOAP 
Delightfully cicansing, cooling and refreshing. Keeps the teeth 
white and beautiful, and preserves them from decay. Antisepic, it 
destroys all germs, Thirty years on the market. Try this peerless 
dentifrice. 25c. all druggists or by mail. 


Cc. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 
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N THE number of guests 
children’s parties may 
range from two to two 
hundred. The invita- 
tions should always be 
sent out in the name of 
the child for whom the 
party is given, and the 





delight of sending and receiving the in- , 


vitations is increased a hundred-fold if tiny 
note paper be used for their inscription. 
The following form of invitation will serve : 


Master Paul White requests the pleasure of Miss 
Ruth Brown's and Master Randall Brown's company 
on Tuesday afternoon, January fifth, from three to 
six o’clock, at No. 10 Jackson Way, Cambridge. 

PUNCH AND JuDy. 


Children’s parties should be held not 
later in the day than 4 Pp. Mm., and should 
continue for either two or three hours. 
‘*Three to six’’ are the ideal hours for 
such an entertainment, as the tiny guests 
then reach home in time for bed. 


? 
WHAT TO GIVE THE LITTLE ONES TO EAT 


ther party itself, in the minds of children, 

is invariably the supper, and especially 
that part of it which consists of ice cream. 
From the following list of dishes, which 
are available for children’s suppers, menus 
which are attractive and hygienic may 
be readily compiled: Bouillon, hot and 
cold; oyster stew, creamed chicken, cold 
chicken, chicken croquettes, rice cro- 
quettes, finger rolls, thin slices of bread 
and butter, chicken sandwiches; choco- 
late and vanilla ice cream, lemon and 
orange water ice, orange and lemon 
jelly, charlotte russe, sugar cookies, lad 
fingers, sponge-cake, cup-cake, and small 
chocolate cakes. 

The soups should be served if possible 
in fancy bouillon cups with an accompa- 
niment of crackers. Creamed chicken 
should be served in fancy paper patty cases. 
Bread should be sliced very thin, evenly 
buttered and then cut into fancy shapes, 
Sandwiches should 
be rolled or cut into the same fancy shapes. 
Ice cream is especially welcome when 
served in individual forms. Home-made 
desserts, such as blanc mange and jelly, 
are also m>st attractive if made in little 
individual forms. Cakes should be small 
and generously iced. Chocolate is the 
drink par excellence, especially when 
served in after-dinner coffee-cups. _ If fruit 
is served at all it should be very ripe and 
sweet. Candies should be of the simplest 
kind, those containing nuts, figs, dates, 
raisins, etc., being avoided. Nothing 

ives a child more pleasure than the old- 
ashioned paper motto candies. 


+. 
THE TABLE FOR THE LITTLE GUESTS 


HE arrangement of the table must receive 
special attention. Great success is 
obtained by using four or more small 
tables arranged as a hollow square. The 
children are then readily waited upon, and 
more easily kept in order should the 
pane include ary especially mischievous 
oys. Flowers may be dispensed with, 
unless boufonnizres and small bouquets are 
distributed at each place. When this is 
done, and tiny guest cards with ‘‘ Brownie”’ 
decorations used, the little folks’ delight 
is much increased. High chairs must be 
provided for the tinier guests, unless low 
tables are used for these mites, in which 
case small chairs, bibs, mugs and spoons 
are also in order. If fruit is to be eaten 
allow it to be used as decoration, serving 
each variety by itself on low flat dishes 
ornamented with natural leaves. The 
candies and cakes should also appear on 
the table as they add greatly to its deco- 
rative effect. The sandwiches and bread 
and butter should be served lavishly on a 
number of small dishes so as to permit one 
dish to be available to every four guests. 


+ 
THE POPULAR ‘‘ SPIDER-WEB PARTY” 


NEXT after the supper in order of import- 
ance, but before it in point of time, 
comes the entertainment provided. If any 
special form has been arranged the invita- 
tions should so announce it—‘‘ Spider 
Web,” “ Punch and Judy,”’ “‘ Candy Pull,”’ 
‘Soap Bubble” or ‘ Fish Pond”’ being 
written in the lower left-hand corner of the 
invitation. For a ‘‘Spider-Web Party” 
aut elaborate preparations are needed. 
rom the central chandelier of the parlor 
should depend a large brown spider, whose 
back is sufficiently hollowed to contain a 
gilded spool, about which should be 
wound the ends of innumerable tinsel cords, 
the lines of cords interlaced and wound 
about so as to make a gigantic web which 
will stretch through two or three rooms 
and even up a staircase, always ending 
behind some chair, picture, couch or table, 
and always having at the end an inex- 
pensive gift of a toy or a box of candy. 


RTIES 
FOR CHILDREN 


By Mrs. Garrett Webster 





FUN AT A SOAP-BUBBLE PARTY 
- BOR a “ Punch and Judy ’”’ show an enter- 
tainer is usually provided. A ‘‘Candy 
Pull’’ must be given in a kitchen, and for 
this molasses, sugar and butter must be 
ie og in large quantities. Several 
right saucepans and a clear fire are 
necessary, as well as two or three grown 
people to superintend the actual candy 
cooking. Plenty of aprons must also be 

at aad and unlimited good nature. 

For a ‘‘Soap-Bubble Party’’ a long, 
narrow table should be covered with a 
trebly-folded blanket, over which should be 
placed a sheet. As many small basins— 
papier maché are best—must be supplied 
as there are children, and several extra 
clay pipes to allow for breakage. The 
suds may be prepared the day before from 
Castile soap. Ifa little glycerine be added 
the bubbles will gain in tenacity and bril- 
liancy. Care must be taken to keep the 
fluid tightly corked until it is needed. 
Prizes may be awarded for the longest, the 
shortest, the greatest number at one blow, 
the largest and the smallest bubbles blown. 
The pipes, of course, which may be 
decorated with ribbon, should be carried 
home as souvenirs. 

A “Fish Pond”’ is a large tub or clothes- 
basket in which are various small packages 
so tied that a loop is left in each. A fish- 
ing rod with a good-sized hook is provided, 
and each child given a certain number of 
opportunities to capture the gifts. 


. 
PARTIES AT WHICH FUN IS PLENTY 


A “DONKEY PARTY” is, of course, well 
known; an ‘‘ Elephant Party” is of 
the same kind, where the attempt is made 
when blindfolded to properly place the 
trunk, and a “‘ Nose Party”’ is one where the 
attempt to locate the nose on a huge face 
is made. ‘These parties afford great mer- 
riment, and if prizes are offered for the 
nearest and the furthest attempts special 
incentives for proficiency and consolation 
for inaptness are provided. Magic lan- 
tern exhibitions are always appreciated, 
as are the efforts of a prestidigitateur. 

An “Auction Sale”’ gives great fun to 
its participants. Each child is provided 
with a small basket or bag containing fifty 
dried beans. A large basket containing 
parcels of every shape and size is brought 
in, and an older person selected as auction- 
eer. These packages may contain things 
of value and of no value, of use and of no 
use, but in every case their identity must 
be hidden by their wrappings. The auc- 
tioneer, who has no knowledge of the 
contents of the parcels, must proceed to 
describe with great imagination the articles 
for sale, trying to guess from the shape 
what the articles may be. The children 
bid their beans for the parcels, each bean 
representing one cent, each article being 
sold at auction to the highest bidder. 


+ 
THE GOOD OLD-FASHIONED GAMES 


OR those children who simply love 
games the old-fashioned party is 
revived. Twoolder persons are needed to 
successfully manage such an affair, both 
being persons who can sing, and one able 
to play the piano. ‘‘ Going to Jerusalem ”’ 
is a great favorite. A row of chairs num- 
bering one less than the number of partici- 
— in the game is arranged with the 
backs alternating. The children are then 
seated, the extra child standing at one end 
as leader. The pianist plays a gay tune, 
to which the children march around the 
chairs. The pianist then stops suddenly 
in the middle of a phrase, and every one, 
including the leader, scrambles for a chair, 
the person left over being out of the game. 
A chair is then removed and the march 
continues, a person and a chair being 
removed with each tune. When there are 
but two contestants and one chair the 
struggle is very exciting and amusing. 
The person who gains the chair has suc- 
ceeded in getting to ‘“‘Jerusalem.”’ 
Another well-known game is “Stage 
Coach,” which may be varied by a 
“Mother Goose” story, in which the 
children are given the names of various 
characters in ‘‘ Mother Goose,”’ the narra- 
tive concerning them requiring the same 
recognition of characters as in ‘‘ Stage 
Coach ’’—‘‘ Mother Goose flew away’”’ 
being the synonym for ‘‘the stage coach 
broke down.”’ ‘‘ Oats, Peas, Beans ’”’ is an 
old-fashioned but very enjoyable game. 
“Miss Jennie Jones’’ and ‘‘ Here We Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush ”’ are much alike, 
but sufficiently different to prove very 
entertaining. The old game of ‘‘Can You 
Dance Lobi?”’ is very mirth-inspiring. 
“‘Drop the Handkerchief,’ ‘‘ Puss in the 
Corner,”’ “‘ Pass the Slipper,’ and ‘‘ Who’s 
Got the Button?” are great fun. ‘‘ Pillows 
and Keys ’’ is a famous old game. ‘“‘ Clap- 
in-Clap-out ’’ is another enjoyable one. 


FOR LITTLE ONES OVER TEN YEARS 


y= the guests are all over ten years 
of age a progressive party is much 
égiiediated. Tables seating six should be 
provided, also tally cards, which should be 
similarly decorated in groups of three with 
ribbon. Pink, blue, red, yellow, purple 
and white are good colors to use in each 
case, the three persons who play together 
being designated by having the same colors. 
**Loto”’ and ‘‘ Authors,’’ or other like 
games, may be played at alternating tables, 
the points being counted according to a 
system carefully explained to the children. 
The winners should progress from table to 
table, the three children progressing the 
greatest number of times, and the three 
rogressing the least, securing prizes. 
his amusement must not be attempted 
with children younger than ten, as, in the 
first place, it does not furnish entertainment 
to minds younger than that, and further, 
great disquiet and dispute will follow the 
prize awarding. For children younger 
than that the ‘‘Caucus Race”’ principle 
must be observed—‘‘ everybody must win 
and all must have prizes.’’ 


~ 
A SIMPLE PATTY-PAN PARTY 


OX little girl of nine did so want to 

have a real birthday party, but when 
people live in the country it is not always 
easy to plan and prepare for company. 
Nannie’s mamma, however, finally hit on 
a plan, and down she went to the village 
store and bought a dozen and a half bright 
tin patty-pans, nine tin cups and some tiny 
note paper and envelopes. And that same 
day Nannie wrote eight invitations as 
follows : 

My Dearest Friend: Next Tuesday is my birth- 
day. Iamnine. Come over and play with me at my 
party at three o’clock in the afternoon. Be sure and 
come early. Your friend 

NANNIE. 

P. S.—Wear your every-day dress and apron. 

Promptly at three o’clock the next 
Tuesday eight little girls in clean aprons 
arrived and sat solemnly down in the 
parlor. Then Nannie’s mamma told them 
that the party was to be in the kitchen, 
and some one suggested ‘‘ Candy Pull.”’ 

That magic word hurried them out to the 
kitchen. And there on the table were 
nine groups of things, each one consisting 
of a bowl, atin cup, a soup-plate, a crimped 
patty-pan, a tablespoon, teaspoon and doll 
spoon and fork. On a smaller table near 
by stood sugar, eggs and other ingredients, 
while a brisk fire burned in the range. 

‘‘Now,”’ said Nannie’s mamma, ‘‘ we 
will all go to work and make our own 
cakes and custards for tea, and see how 
well we can do it. I want each little girl 
to have something nice to take home to 
show her mother what a good housekeeper 
she can be. No one knows, until she tries, 
how much fun it is to cook.” 
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HE children were delighted at the pros- 
pect, and examined their groups of 
dishes. Then each child was given half a 
cup of sugar in the bowl, and a lump of but- 
ter, and was taught how to beat them to- 
gether well; then the yolk of an egg was 
added, the white being put in the soup- 
plate to be whipped light with a fork later. 
Then a little ates. two tablespoonfuls of 
sweet milk,and two doll spoonfuls of baking 
poser after the rest of a teacupful of flour 
1ad been stirredin. When it came to beat- 
ing the whites the little arms grew tired, and 
it seemed as if those whites never would 
stand alone, but at last they were added 
to the batter, which was whisked with a 
tablespoon until it bubbled. In order to 
have each cake different a tablespoonful of 
— cocoanut for one, the same of choco- 
ate for another, some currants, pounded 
almonds, chopped raisins, and citron and 
lemon peel, spices, lemon juice, and pink 
coloring and vanilla were arranged. 


HEN all were ready a teaspoonful of 
batter was put in each buttered 
patty-pan, all set in a large pan and put in 
the oven. Mamma attended tothe baking, 
and very soon each little girl had two 
pretty, crinkled cakes for her very own. 
Then came the boiled custard, with a 
cup of milk put on to heat in the tin cup, 
an egg and two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
beaten together, meanwhile the boiling 
milk poured on the mixture and well stirred 
before putting back in the tin cup to thicken. 


* While the custard and cakes were cooling 


the children ran out to the garden and 
gathered jonquils and violets for the table, 
which they helped Nannie’s mamma to 
arrange with her pretty china dishes. 

When the flowers were all arranged and 
everything looked lovely, a surprise came 
in the shape of a beautiful birthday cake 
with nine candles around the edge and one 
to grow on in the middle. Also several 
dishes of candies, nuts, preserves and 
sandwiches appeared. By that time the 
custard was cool enough to flavor, and all 
sat down to enjoy themselves, which they 
did most heartily. 

After tea, when the candles had been 
blown out, the big cake cut and tasted, and 
going-home time had come, each little 
girl’s own private opinion was that the 
dear little cake, which she was about to 
carry home to her mother in a new patty- 
pan, was the best part of the party. 
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Pillow=Dex”’ zw 

No e ever won wlar fame as rapidly as 
« Pillow-Dex.” It is the crontant success in met for 
years! Laughable and exciting, for any number of 
players—young or old! “ Pillow-Dex Parties” are a rev- 
elation in the way of pure fun. Sold all the world over. 

Price 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1.00 
(Mailed by us for price) 


‘«PILLOW-DEX TENNIS” 


(for indoors) with net, racquets and “ Pillow-Dex” balls. 
Absorbingly exciting and bealthful. Price $1.25 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


The Parker Games 


Evening After Evening of Happiness! 
“THE POST-OFFICE GAME” 


(just issued) is the most elaborate board game ever 
sublished. Played upon a beautiful picture map of New 
ork City, showing the principal buildings— 

the streets being the paths of play. The idea is the 

delivery of toy letters (starting from the Post Office on 

Broadway) to various addresses throughout the city. 


Price $1.50 
“THE WAR IN CUBA”’ 


A new, exciting battle game for boys. Comes with 
Spanish and Cuban “armies,” and pistols which dis- 
charge wooden ammunition. A fascinating game. 


Price $1.50 


Our illustrated Catalogue, describing ** Waterloo,” 
“Chivalry,” “Authors,” and a hundred other 
games, for a two-cent stamp. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Salem, Mass., U.S.A. 





No camera is a 


KODAK 


unless it is made 
by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 


“You press the button, 
We do the rest.” 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Electric Railways: Metal Cars, run 150 feet a 
minute on straight or curved tracks. $3.50 up. 


Electric Coal Mine Train: Lovomotive will 


climb grades and haul three loaded cars. $5.00. 
Inclined Plane Railway: One car goes u 
while the other car comes down. Amuse chil- 
dren by the hour. $4.00. 

Water Power Plant: A little machine for 
generating electric light or power from a com- 
mon hydrant without expense. $8.00. 


Catalogue tells all about them, free 


The CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
836 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





An Interesting Game 


Will keep the children at home during the winter 
evenings—will give them lasting and genuine 
pleasure. Our card games are all of an educa- 
tional nature—amuse and also unconsciously 
instruct. They are highly enameled and 
beautifully finished. Sold by dealers.. Write for 
Illustrated List A, containing descriptions 

of our large line of card games. It is free. 


chromogravure prints of the world’s most famous 
paintings. A fine game. Sample pack sent for 35 cts. 


Game of White Squadron— Descriptions and 
illustrations of U. 8. Naval Vessels. Sample pack, 
25 cts. 
RULES WITH EACH GAME 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


A GOOD STEEL PEN 


WHAT A BLESSING! 
Why wonr over a poor, thin, scratchy, steel pen, 
n 


when by ask you may have a good one! Try the 
best of all steel pens, A. S. BARNES & Co.’s. 


trave P, D. & S. marx 


All useful varieties. Send for samples 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Makers, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 





P. D. & 8., No. 215 
“Half Stub” 





P. D. & S., No. 315 
* Faleon” 
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THE LADIES’ 


INEXPENSIVE 


EVENING 


DRESSES 





By Isabel A. Mallon 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE LATEST PARIS DESIGNS 


WagHITE in all fabrics will be extremely 
popular for evening dresses this 
season. For young girls the in- 
expensive silks, the soft wools 
and fine muslins, while for older 
ladies heavier silks, brocades and satins 
will obtain. A Parisian authority gives, 
next to white, as the fashionable colors for 
evening wear, gray, yellow, pale blue, pur- 
ple, red and green. Ribbons in satin and 
velvet are popular for trimmings. Bright 
orange in satin or velvet, used as belts, 
rosettes or any small decoration, is speciall 

successful as a trimming on white, blac 

or gray. Black satin skirts continue to be 
given great favor, and a wise young matron, 
wishing to be economical, 
can have several fancy bod- 
ices, each of different color 
and material, to wear with 
her black skirt, and then by 
the artistic use of a colored 
belt and collar each 
bodice will seem a 
different toilette. 


+ 


HE bodices illus- 
trated on this 
page are all cut 
with pointed, 
square or round 
necks, with a filling 
of thin gauze or ad- 
justable guimpes. 
Belts of contrasting 
velvet, fastened 










ILLUSTRATION NO. 4 


with clasps, or under quaintly-folded bows 
of the same material, give an original finish 
to evening gowns. With light fabrics the 
belt is often of black velvet. The skirt 
with many flounces obtains in silk muslin, 
but cannot be quoted as inexpensive, as it 
is easily crushed and most conspicuous. 


+ 


T= dainty party dress for a young girl 
shown in Illustration No. 1 is made of 
pale blue China silk. The skirt, which 
flares, is trimmed with one deep and three 
narrow ruffles of Chantilly lace, the three 
narrow ones being set apart at regular 
intervals above the wide lower frill. The 
bodice is a bolero jacket of cream-colored 
lace over a lining of the silk, while the 
sleeves, also of lace, fit the arms closely, 
but have no lining. They are finished 
with frills at the wrists. The chief decora- 
tion of the bodice is its enormous collar, 
which is a sailor shape in the back and 
forms flaring revers in front. It is made 
of broad white silk ribbon, brocaded with 
roses and their foliage. The soft belt is of 
emerald green velvet. The gloves worn 
with this costume are white undressed kid. 


ILLUSTRATION NO, 5 


In the hair a rose may be placed at one 
side, after the fashion of many years ago. 

There is a special liking for bolero 
jackets of guipure lace, velvet, passemen- 
terie or any material adapted to the jacket 
design. They are considered specially 
suitable for young girls, as they actually 
decorate the entire costume when the skirt 
is, as it should be, quite plain. 
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|= gown in Illustration No. 2, meant for 
a very young girl, is of white tulle. 
The skirt foundation is of white satin, and 
the tulle, which is accordion-plaited, does 
not reach as far as the waist-line, but is 


ILLUSTRATION No. 3 


joined about ten inches below it, under a 
full ruche of white satin, toa fitted white 
satin yoke. The bodice shows a front of 
white tulle in rows of shirrings, and tulle 
is draped over it in surplice fashion to give 
a broad effect at the shoulders. 


HOME JOURNAL 


HE black satin skirt is not worn by very | 
young girls, but is admirably adapted | 

to older girls, and to matrons of any age. | 
Usually, the skirt is made quite plain, | 
the bodice worn with it being elaborately 
trimmed and contrasting in color and 
fabric. A typical costume intended for 
evening wear and showing a black satin 
skirt, is here pictured in Illustration No. 3. 
The skirt is untrimmed and just suggests a 
train. It is carefully fitted to the figure. 
With it is worn a jacket of emerald green 
satin, entirely covered with thick guipure 
lace ; the front is of black silk muslin laid 
in plaits and crossed by straps of green 























































ILLUSTRATION NO. 2 


satin. Thesleeves and folded 
belt are of the green satin, 
not covered by the lace, but 
untrimmed so that the color | 
contrast may be emphasized, 
A high collar of black jet is 
worn around the throat. The 
contrasts in color for evening 
dresses are very decided, one 


| correct lines, and does away with 


| reed extenders, laundry bills and 
| the stiffness of starched skirts that is 


| ing of the newest dress skirts; it is 





costume having a skirt of 
pink wool, a bodice of white 
silk muslin, and a belt and 
bunches of shoulder loops 
of ruby velvet and ruby satin, 
+ 
HE very distingué toilette, 
especially adapted for a | 
married lady, shown in Illus- | 
tration No. 4, is another proof of the popu- 
larity of the black satin skirt. This one 
has an enlre-deux of black lace over deep 
purple satin ribbon as a trimming upon the 
skirt. The bodice, also of the satin, is 
finished with an enormous white guipure 
collar, spangled with black jet beads. The 
sleeves are of black lace over purple, and 
the belt is of heavy purple satin with a 
bow at one side and long sash ends, 


+. 


thee gown in which the débutante is to 
make her bow when she is presented 
is always of great importance, and is 
prettiest when it absolutely suggests a 
flower. The costume shown in Illustration 
No. 5 is admirably adapted for a young | 
girl. It is madeof pale green, light-weight 
silk, trimmed with frills of pale rose silk 
around the lower edge, while a pointed 
effect is achieved further up on the skirt 
by similar frillings, headed by a row of 
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BACKS OF THESE DRESSES 


white Marguerites. The bodice is of 
plaited silk muslin, and has a_ pointed 
decoration headed with Marguerites. A 
few Marguerites are worn in the hair, and 
long, white gloves cover the arms. 





Editor's Note—Full-size patterns of either of 
these evening costumes, in sizes from 30 to be 
inches bust measurement, will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of twenty-five cents. nit¥ 

Patterns of ladies’ dress waist linings, in sizes | 
from 30 to 44 inches, will be sent to any address | 
on receipt of ten cents. When ordering patterns 
be careful to send correct bust measure. Ad- 
dress Art Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 
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IT COSTS NOTHING 


to test our claims, and we claim 
much. Will you put us to the 
proof? 

We claim. an assortment of 
Fait and Winter Silks and Dress Goods 


equaled in extent and exclu- 
siveness in not more than three 
stores in the United States. 

We claim to sell them at 
lower prices than azy store in 
the United States. 

We claim the fastest and most 
satisfactory Mail Order system 
in the United States. 


Three large claims, especially the two 
last. But we wish you to test them. We 
are after the largest Mail Order business in 
the country, and we cannot get it unless 
we tell the truth. Samples and prices will 
show you. Let us send them. Write us 
what kind you wish to examine. 

Please mention this magazine 


JOS. HORNE & CO. 


Dept. VL., Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Empress Skirt 


combines ease, grace and durability with elegance, 
Symene and fashion, The only garment taking the 
place of extra skirts, and holds the dress in perfect 


form; even a single skirt of dainty 
; ‘ 


lawn holds the dress skirt out in 













all stiffening, interlining, bustle or 


taken out bydampness. The Empress 
is the only model cut in the exact shap- 


corded with a highly tempered spiral 
wire, which cannot break or get out 
of shape, but is self-adjustable to 
every position of the wearer, Sup- 
ple — yielding — durable —springs 
quickly into place after compres- 
sion, successfully answering the 
requirements of all weights or 
materials, giving the much 
desired (but never before 
attained) graceful contour. 
Light in weight (in silk 
less than 1% pounds). May 

be pom odd a trimmed for 
evening wear without being Patent No, 654,998 
heavy, since their flare and ‘Patent No. 559,661 
style is due to the arrangement of the spiral wire, 
and not toa succession of heavy frills on flounces. 


For sale by all dealers. If yours does not keep 
them write us and we will fill your order. 


EMPRESS SKIRT CO., Factory, Frankfort, Ind 


Chicago Office: 
Room 60, Commercial Bank Building 


Circular with full descriptions and prices mailed free 
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The Ladies’ Delight 
' THE “HOLDFAST’’ ma 
' ALUMINUM HAIRPIN 


Pronounced by all using 

















) pin Made. Curved 
to shape of head 
and locks in hair 


so It Cannot Fall 












; pe: (3 smastnes 
and lighter than an 
5 Tortoise Shell Will not 
f or Horn, and LE , ol Fd 
} many times 4 G° ont totes r 
5 eit he ished or in black. 
{ Also 3% and 4% 
f inches, with heavy 
prongs, for braid or 
bonnet use. Apply to 


dealers, or send 10c. for sam- 
ple of six small or one large. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN Co. 
Box 2, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Also makers of Stewart's Duplex Safety Pin 


BOOKS ON EMBROIDERY 


No. 1. Our Jewel Book 

No. 2. Our Delft Book W 

No. 3. Our Rose Book ORK 
No. 4. Our Bohemian Glass Book 
No. 5. Our Chafing-Dish Book 

We send one book for 6c.; series for 20c. Address 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


No. 6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 
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the De Long 


Hook and Eye cannot 


possibly slip open except at 


the will of the wearer, 


See that 


hump? 


Send two cents in stamps for beau- 
tiful book LITTLE MISS FIDGET 
aud her friends to 


RICHARDSON & De LONG BROS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Will bring, postpaid, a 12x18 sheet of 
Yucca Board, the new material for 
. mainting and fancy-work. Price-list 





ree. WUCCA MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Jackson, Mich. 
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Some Unique Features 


A KLONDIKE CHURCH SOCIAL 
By Annie Wright Duncan 





HE very latest idea for a 
church entertainment is 
a ‘‘Klondike Social,’ 
which may be held in 
the church parlor, which 
should for the occasion 
be decorated profusely 
with potted plants and 
miniature trees im- 

bedded in wooden boxes painted green 

and filled with earth. If the walls, doors, 
furniture, etc., are draped with yellow 
bunting it will serve still further to empha- 
size the fact that gold is the keynote of the 
entertainment. Hang, wherever possible, 
fish cut from yellow pasteboard ; Klondike 
is the Indian name for “plenty of fish.’’ 

The admission fee may be a piece of silver 

wrapped in gold paper, and the door- 

keeper a young lady dressed in yellow 
cheesecloth trimmed with tinsel. 

As each admission fee is paid another 
little girl, dressed similarly, hands the guest 
a toy shovel tied with yellow ribbon, and 
instructs her that she is entitled to ‘‘ stake 
a claim” anywhere in the grounds. In 
these claims, which are iocated in the 
flower pots and boxes, have been hidden 
golden treasure in the form of bonbons 
wrapped in gilt paper. Each person is 
given the right to unearth five nuggets ; if 
she wishes more she must deposit another 
silver piece, and obtain another shovel 
which will entitle her to another claim. 
Some claims will, of course, be barren. 
The person who obtains the greatest num- 
ber of nuggets is entitled to the first prize, 
which might be a gold watch-charm in the 
shape of a pick. The prize to the least 
successful one may be a tiny miner’s lamp. 
These prizes are awarded by the chairman 
of the Church Entertainment Committee. 


* 
REFRESHMENTS SUGGESTING THE ARCTIC 


T ONE end of the room a refreshment 
booth may be arranged, at which the 
young ladies presiding may be dressed in 
rane with yellow caps, gold tinsel belts, 
racelets and collars. The tables, covered 
with yellow cheesecloth, may be decorated 
with goldenrod or chrysanthemums, and 
iled with refreshments suggesting the 
rozen North. Three colors, white for 
snow, yellow for gold, and brown for 
earth, should predominate. The refresh- 
ments should consist of lemon and orange 
water ice, oranges, whipped cream, cakes 
iced with orange, chocolate and lemon, 
bonbons tied in gilt paper, and cocoanut 
cake and wafers. For the refreshments a 
moderate fee only should be charged. 


*e¢ 


THREE IDEAS FOR CHURCH SOCIALS 
By Edith Townsend Everett 


A VERY enjoyable church social is called 
the ‘“‘Popcorn Social.’’ At this the 
ladies are presented with necklaces of 
strung popcorn tied with gay ribbons, 
the gentlemen with watch-chains in corre- 
sponding colors. When the latter find 
necklaces to match the watch-chains the 
opcorn pairing is completed, and the man 
eads his partner to a pair of scales, where 
they are both weighed, the difference in 
weight deciding what his supper will cost 
him, the schedule being one cent per 
pound. The supper can be made in touch 
with the name of the entertainment by 
introducing sundry dishes made of corn, 


+ 
A UNIQUE GRIDIRON SOCIAL 


AS CHAFING-DISH parties have become 
rather passé, a successor in the form 
of a “‘grille gathering” is naturally in 
demand. At this ‘‘Gridiron Social’ the 
couples are mated by tiny silver gridirons 
tied with ribbons, and the lady cooks her 
escort’s chop or he cooks hers, according 
as she finds him before he discovers her in 
the mating. This ‘‘ Gridiron Social”? may 
be conducted by means of gas-stoves. Of 
course, the apron which covers the pretty 
frock is to be purchased by the man for 
whom the cooking is done, and a chef’s cap 
and apron must be purchased by the girl if 
the man has to take his turn at the grille. 


+ 
HOW TO ARRANGE AN INITIAL PARTY 


LITTLE more intellectual in character 
is the “Initial Party,’”’ which requires 
considerable mental dexterity on the part 
of the participants. A list of twenty ques- 
tions is made out by a committee of three, 
and these lists are distributed to the guests. 
To them comes the work of answering the 
interrogations in words beginning with the 
same letters as their own initials. 

















OF CHURCH SOCIABLES 


THE 


That May be Introduced 


AN EVENING OF CRADLE SONGS 
By Jane Benson 


HE participation of children in 
any form of church or Sunday- 
school entertainment adds so 
greatly to its interest and attract- 
iveness that an evening devoted to the 
‘‘cradle songs’’ of the different nations, 
in which the little ones of the community 
may assume the principal characters, can- 
not fail to attract a large audience. 

The services of as many little girls as 
possible should be secured ; the larger the 
number the prettier the stage effect will 
be. Those with dark hair should be 
assigned to the parts of the Japanese, 
Spanish, Italian, French, Russian, Indian 
and African mothers, and the golden- 
haired ones reserved for the English, 
German and Scotch mothers. 

The first number on the program should 
be a lullaby song, and the stage set to 
represent an ordinary nursery. When the 
curtain rises to the music of the piano 
(which should, of course, be hidden) about 
thirty children, dressed in long white night- 
gowns and frilled night-caps, enter from 
different sides of the stage, each child 
carrying a doll in her arms and singing a 
lullaby, while they stand in double line 
rocking their dolls in their arms. After 
some simple kindergarten exercises with 
piano accompaniment the children leave 
the stage, returning almost immediately 
with candlesticks instead of dolls, and 
singing Stevenson’s ‘‘In Winter I Get Up 
at Night.’’ The curtain then falls slowl 
upon the little ones as they march to bed. 


+ 
ENTRANCE OF THE LITTLE MOTHERS 


OR the next scene the stage should be 
quite clear, except for a row of eight 
chairs at the back. As the curtain rises 
eight maidens, dressed as Scotch mothers, 
in plaid frocks with white aprons and 
kerchiefs, appear. Theycarry dolls in their 
arms, and singing the Scotch cradle song, 
*‘ Baloo, baloo, my wee, wee thirz,”’ 

enter from either side of the stage, and 
after marching and singing their lullaby 
they place themselves at the back of the 
stage. The largest children should be 
selected for the Scotch mothers. 

As the first bars of the pretty Russian 
cradle song, 

‘Lullaby, my pretty baby,” 

are played, eight little Russian mothers, in 
crimson, fur-trimmed frocks, high caps and 
white aprons, should come in aind seat them- 
selves in the chairs, singing to their dolls. 

Then the music should change to slower 
time, and the Japanese mothers, dressed in 
frocks of many colors, high head-dresses 
and curiously-shaped white aprons, may 
enter. In their right arms they should carry 
their dolls, and in their left hands large red 
fans. After marching in single file across 
the stage several times they seat them- 
selves upon the floor, with their feet 
crossed, directly in front of the little 
Russian mothers, waving their red fans 
slowly as they sing their cradle song : 


“Sleep, sleep on the floor, oh, be good and slumber.”’ 
+ 
GERMAN, SPANISH AND ITALIAN CRADLE SONGS 


THEN, singing the German cradle song, 
with which every one is familiar, 
“ Lulla—lullaby, hush my babe, and do not cry,” 


in may come eight litthe German mothers 
carrying their dolls very tightly folded in 
their arms. They should be dressed in 
dark blue cotton frocks, spotless caps and 
aprons, and have their hair braided closely. 
At the conclusion of their lullaby four of 
them should march to the right and four to 
the left of the group already formed. 

Then may come eight little Italian 
mothers, dressed in red frocks with white 
sleeves, black aprons and red caps. In 
their arms lie their dolls, as they sing their 
song, ‘‘ Ninna Nanna,’’ which begins : 

“ Dormi, dormi, o mia bambina.”’ 


When they finish their song they stand 
in front of the German mothers. 
Then, to the air. of 





“Slumber, slumber, darling, the old mocking-bird is 
singing,”’ 

eight little Spanish mothers, with red 
skirts, white and black spangled boleros 
and yellow sashes, holding their dolls in 
their arms, enter. As they march up and 
down the stage they place their dollies 
very tenderly upon the floor before them 
while they play their tambourines and sing 
their cradle song with the chorus: 


“ Hi-cho, chimicho,”’ etc. 


They then slip their little tambourines 
under their sashes, lift their dolls carefully, 
and place themselves in a line in front of 
the little Italian mothers. 


of 
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ALL THE CHILDREN SING IN UNISON 
HEN after a few quick bars from one of 
the old plantation melodies the dear 
little African ‘‘mammies’’ may come in, 
dressed in bright-colored chintz frocks, 
white aprons, and with red bandannas upon 
their heads. They carry their dolls very 
tenderly, and walk up and down singing 
their own slumber song, and finally place 
themselves in front of the Spanish mothers. 
Then very silently and to slow music the 
little Indian mothers, chanting the American 
Indian cradle song : 


** Nic-nac no-shin nady,”’ ctc.; 


may enter. They are dressed as squaws, 
and carry their papooses upon their 
backs. They then group themselves in 
front of the little African mothers. 

To the pretty air of 


“Hush, my baby, sleep; soon my little child will | 


slumber, 


come the dainty littlhe French mothers, 
singing their slumber song, and carrying 
their dolls in litthe wooden cradles. They 
finally arrange themselves in front of the 
centre group, while eight tiny rocking- 
chairs are placed upon the stage, and to 
the very familiar air of 


* Rock-a-by, baby, on the tree-top,”’ 


eight littlke American mothers, clasping 
their dolls very tightly in their arms, enter, 
and seat themselves while they sing : 


‘ When the wind blows the cradle will rock.’’ 


As soon as their slumber song is finished 
all the children on the stage join in singing, 
Sleep, baby, sleep, 
The little stars are the sheep,” etc., 
all the little mothers rocking their babies 
in perfect unison, and forming a pretty 
tableau for the curtain to fall upon. 


*eF 


A KING’S DAUGHTERS’ SOCIAL 
By Marian Smith 


A PRETTY entertainment was planned 
last winter by a King’s Daughters’ 
Circle, composed of twenty young ladies, 
which proved immensely successful from a 
financial point of view. It was advertised 
as ‘‘ A Modern War of the Roses.’’ 

The Circle was divided into two parties— 
the Red Roses and the White Roses— 
each of which conducted a supper-table 
at epbente ends of the long room in 
which the entertainment was ‘held. The 
warfare consisted in seeing which faction 
could show the largest receipts at the 
close of the evening’s entertainment. 


+. 
DECORATIONS OF ROOMS AND TABLES 


BOVE the door of the room was hung 
a large Maltese cross, the badge of the 
Daughters of the King, made of silver 
paper and wreathed with red and white 
roses. Chinese lanterns, in the two colors, 
were strung from wall to wall, and the gas 
globes were covered with rose-colored 
shades. In the alcoves at each end of 
the room stood long tables, one blushing 
with its wealth of crimson, the other pure 
and white as its dainty roses. Smaller 
tables were grouped about in great 
numbers for the accommodation of the 
patrons. The large tables were made to 
look very attractive by the use of banquet 
lamps with red and white shades, and 
decorations of smilax and red or white 
roses. The alcoves in which they stood 
were gay with drapings of cheesecloth ; 
palms and potted plants added to the 
pretty effect. The menu cards at the Red 
tables were in the shape of roses and tinted 
a rosy red, while the cards of the Whites 
were of white cardboard, to each of which 
was fastened a white rosebud. Twenty- 
five cents was the price charged for supper, 
and for this the Reds furnished hot oysters, 
potato salad, rolls, coffee, strawberry ice 
cream, and cakes covered with red frosting, 
and tiny pickles, while the Whites offered 
dainty oyster sandwiches, cheese sticks, 
veal ice cream, and fancy cakes cov- 
ered with white frosting. 


+. 
THE FLOWER GIRLS AND WAITRESSES 


A‘ VARIOUS points about the room a 
lemonade well, a pretty booth laden 
with the home-made candy for which 
this Circle is famous, and a table full of 
fancy-work coaxed many dimes from the 
visitors. Little flower girls flitted through 
the crowd carrying trays of fragrant roses, 
and pages, cad in white or red, ran hither 
and thither, each proclaiming the merits 
of his faction. At the door stood two 
little boys, one dressed in red and one 
in white, each holding a large cardboard 
sign on which was written the appropriate 
menu. The members of the Circle acted 
as waitresses, and were gowned in dainty 
dresses of red or white cheesecloth. 

At intervals during the evening music 
and recitations were given, as well as a 
bright little sketch of the struggle between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. 

This entertainment may be made as 
elaborate or as simple as is desired. The 
one in question was attended with very 
little expense beyond the cost of materials 
for the supper andthe advertising. Almost 
all of the roses used in the decorations 
were made of red and white tissue paper. 
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Direct from the Factory 


Practical Presents 


That never fail to please and last a lifetime as a 
pleasant and substantial reminder of the giver. 


Easy Chairs and 
Couches 


$26.56 tS 


chair No. 658 direct 
from factory, freight 
id, sent “On 
Approval,” to be re- 
turned at our expense 
if not positively the 
best chair ever sold 
at so low a price. 
Makes a handsome 
Christmas gift. 
COVERED with best 
quality machine - buffed 
































genuine leather (no imi- 
tation). as genuine 
hair cushions, spring 
rockers and ball-bearing 
casters. Choice of maroon, olive-green or russet color leather. 
At retail, a similar chair costs $40.00 to $60.00. Ask for 
complete catalogue No. 3. 


Mahogany 
Ladies’ Desk 


$9 75 buys this dainty 
° desk direct from 
the factory, freight prepaid, 
sent “On Approval,” to be 
returned at our expense if not 
positively the best ladies’ 
desk ever sold at so low a 
price. A dainty Christmas 
or wedding gift. 

FRONT is figured mahogany, 
tastily inlaid with pearl aud white 
holly. Has French lege both back 
and frout, twolocks, Small drawer inside, places for paper, 
pen, ink, etc. Bottomof large drawer is of pretty bird's-eye 
maple. Trimmings are all solid brass (not washed), including 
the crest. This desk is polished like a piano, and from a 
dealer will cost $15.00 to $20.00. Ask for catalogue No. 3. 


Figured Oak ut —<o 
or Cherry byt oo = J 
Desk - of 


$32.50 


buys this excel- 
lent “‘Macey” 
desk No, 241-A 
direct from 
the factory, 
Sreight 
prepaid, 

sent “On 
Approval,” 

to be returned 
at our expense 
if not positively the best roll-top desk ever sold 
at the price, 

MADE of the best quarter-sawed oak or cherry, finely 
figured and richly polished. Our latest design. Notice the 
fine panel work on the ends. Has twelve oak-front pigeonhole 
boxes, Yale locks, ball-bearing casters, and five complete 
letter files. Every desk user must have some piace for 
letters, receipts, etc.—this desk has it dust-proof and under 
lock and key, 
similar desk. 







PATENT APPLIED FOR 


A dealer will ask $55.00 to $65.00 for a 
Ask for catalogue No, 2. 


to all points east of the Mis- 
We Prepay Freight sissippi and north of South 
(Points beyond upon equal basis.) 


The FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture 
Direct from the Factory 


93.85 


Carolina. 








A DESK 
BARGAIN 









44 in. high 
thoroughly 26 in, wide 
seasoned 29 In. deep 







when open 





OPEN 


It is impossible to do full justice to this desk in a 
short description, as its full value can be appreciated 
only after inspection. 

The best of selected oak is used in its construction, 
with a quarter-sawed oak lid. The top of the desk is 
adorned with a neat brass railing and brass posts. The 
use of the French Pattern for the legs adds to its beauty 
and artistic effect. ‘The best of material is used in giving 
it its superior finish. It is fitted with a commodious 
drawer beneath, and the interior of the desk is conven- 
iently arranged with pigeonholes and small drawer. 

This desk is worth $8.00 in a retail dealer’s stock, but 
will be shipped on receipt of $3.85, or shipped, freight 

repaid, to points east of Missouri River on receipt of 

.25. Securely crated. Weight 50 lbs. We guarantee 
satisfaction or money refunded. 


WM. WRIGLEY, JR., & CO. 
50 and 52 Michigan Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Or 213 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send order to either Chicago or Philadelphia—which- 
ever city is the nearest to you. 


Never Use Oil 
on Hardwood 
Floors 


It will darken the wood and cause the 
natural wood finish to disappear. 


“Old English” 
Floor Wax 


contains no oil, and gives the polished 
wax surface, always considered the per- 
fection in finish of hardwood floors. 
“Waxed Floors,” a booklet, tells how 
to treat hardwood floors, free. Address 
Department A. 


y BARRON, BOYLE & CO., Cincinnati 


Club Women and Their Work 


All ladies should read this special department each month in the 
National Magazine, of Boston, Mass. Only @1.00 per year, pre- 
paid. The National Magazine is now blishing the great serial, 
‘Christ and His Time,” Edward Everett Hale’s Reminiscences 
and the latest and best work of American authors, always hand- 
somely illustrated by the best artists. Send 10 cents for sample 
copies. 91 Bedford St., Boston. Special premiums on subscriptions. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN 
The only manufacturer in America who has received 
foreign medals on 


Violins, Mandolins, Guitars ana Zithers 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
276 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE LATE REV. FRANCIS BOTTOME, D. D. 
Mrs. MARGARET BOTTOME’S HUSBAND, WHO PASSED AWAY IN ENGLAND JUNE 29, 1894 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


Wa’) RECEIVED a letter a short 
Sagi time ago in which the 
ita, friend said, ‘‘ Do not leave 
me.”’ It did not mean 
anything outwardly: it 
was a spirit cry: ‘‘ Do 
not leave me.’’ It made 
me think of the lines in the hymn which 
will probably remain when all the other 
hymns have passed from her memory : 

** Leave, oh, leave me not alone, 

Still support and comfort me.”’ 

There is such a thing as spirit loneliness. 
Our spirits were not made to be alone; 
the nobler the nature the higher the plane 
of thinking, the more of suffering along 
this line. All real thinkers are sufferers. 
Oh, what a world of suffering was in those 
words of Christ, ‘‘I am alone.’’ The 
Disciples were near Him, the crowd all 
around Him, but the awful loneliness of 
spirit—no one thinking as He thought, 
feeling as He felt. If He could not have 
added, ‘‘ but the Father is with Me,’’ He 
would have died. He lived so much 
higher than those around Him lived. 
There is a world of suffering that we are 
not apt to think of at all. I have seen real 
suffering when the wife or daughter wanted 
some pretty thing in the house, and the 
father, who would not have missed the 
little money that would have given so 
much pleasure, would say, ‘‘ What’s the 
use of it?’’ Well, there was no use in 
his case, but as to the one who had the 
love of the beautiful, there was need, real 
need; and while that father would not 
have seen his wife or daughter hungry and 
not have fed them, yet in a sense very 
real he allowed them to starve just for the 
sake of saving a little money. 


oy 
SHE STIRRED THE HEARTS OF GERMANY 
HAVE been reading a book lately that 
has opened up to me the possibilities 
of a spirit as few books have ever done. 
It is the life of a woman without a luxury 
or comfort in her life as we speak of 
luxuries and comforts—a life of incessant 
toil. The kindest thing she says she ever 
knew was the ‘fragrant breeze of May.’ 
No one can deprive you of that ‘‘kind”’ 
thing. The immense benefit to me in 
reading Johanna Ambrosius is in seeing 
that without one thing that we depend on 
for pleasure she has stirred the heart of 
Germany as no one has stirred it in a cen- 
tury. Studying the few scant books that 
fed the flame of desire for knowledge 
without giving it anything to burn; toiling 
from early till late all through a bitter 
childhood, and winning only coarse food, 
hard rest and shelter. As one who knew 
her has said, all she understood were snow 
and ice, the complaining firs burdened with 
snow, the icy woods, toil, darkness. No 
wonder her form at forty years of age was 
bowed with toil, and when she thought 
all was over and she had come to die, she 
sent her ‘‘Last Song’’ to ‘‘caress the 
world’’ as it winged its way. Her last 
song (as she thought) was full of cheer for 
the cheerless, comfort for the dying, 
courage for the coward, forgiveness for 
sin, pity for sorrow, peace for strife. 
** Unto the sick and dying 
Sweet cordial it should bring.”’ 
This brave spirit out of a heart faint with 
denial, wrote in the midst of her sorrow: 
God knows what is good ; He had com- 
passion upon my burden and sent me the 
angel of comfort (the Muse).’’ 





THE SONG THAT WAS FULL OF COMFORT 
UT for ‘‘The Last Song’? we might 
never have known her. The song 
went into a magazine, and the Empress 
of Germany saw it, and sent messengers 
from the palace to learn where the woman 
could be found who knew the secret of a 
lofty, spiritual life. 

I love to think of that song. It was writ- 
ten from a full heart to comfort all that 
mourn, for she wrote, ‘‘ From deepest ne- 
cessity I cry unto all that mourn.’’ Then it 
was that her cry reached the world. She has 
been brought back from death and placed 
in comfort with a small annuity from the 
Empress, but she has not been removed 
from her environment: that, they said, 
would be to cage the singing bird. ‘‘ The 
sea still moans, the pines sigh about her 
cottage, the waterfall is annually un- 
locked from the arms of Winter by the 
sun of May.’’ The peasant population 
wage their old way, but Johanna has 
enough to relieve wretchedness—books, 
pictures, leisure, all the incredible things 
she dreamed of, and “fair, white paper.’’ 
She has scarcely recovered fiom her 
nearly fatal illness. She is bent and old; 
her hands, that strike the strings of the 
heart of Germany, so true, are knotted 
and scarred with toil. She has come up 
out of the valley of the shadow to rest in 
an undreamed-of paradise. And so will 
all who are true and loving and unselfish. 
You may not have the genius to write the 
poetry she has written, but you can do 
what she writes in her poem : 

LOCK WHATSOE’ER MOVES THEE 
“* Lock whatsoe’er moves thee 
Within thy heart's close shrine, 


And give to God alone 
That little key of thine. 


* Discuss with Him alone 
Whatever may befall; 
He is the only Friend 
Who understandeth all.”’ 


sa 
NO NEED OF SPIRIT LONELINESS 

| AM so glad to think that no one on this 

continent, no one who reads _ this 
JOURNAL has less than this brave woman 
who lives in the little East Prussian village. 
Oh, the lessons to be learned from this 
woman whose need did not harden her 
against the poverty which oppressed the 
xeople around her, but rather deepened 
1er compassion! Always struggling on to 
renunciation and submission, calling pain 
‘my friend!’’ Think of her saying, after 
dedicating her verse to ‘‘Pain,”’ and calling 
pain ‘‘ mine own familiar friend,”’ 


“Oh, Pain! who shares my couch while waiting 
For dawn with night to blend,’’ 


and closing with, 


** Now envy ye not my estate, 

Who such a friend hath found, 
Death only can us separate, 
So closely are we bound.”’ 


You who suffer from spirit loneliness, 
you have all and more than Johanna had. 
She did not even have a Bible, and only 
one paper, the ‘‘Gartenlaube.’’ You cer- 
tainly have as much, and if you are true 
you will come to your Paradise here or 
hereafter; if you think ‘‘no song can I 
succeed in singing’’ hear what Johanna 
said when that thought came to her: 

“No, no! cheer up, my spirit mounting 

Up, up, toward the sunshine move! . 
Strike thou thy lyre, thy griefs ne’er counting, 
And steadfast fix thine eyes above! 
As from the bonds of winter leaping, 
The spring doth force a current free, 
Thy song pour forth, and, firmly keeping 
Thy flag close clasped, a victor be.” 





THE VOICE OF MY GOOD HUSBAND 
| DID not think that moving from one city 
house to another would bring back the 
old moving days in the itinerancy, but | 
find they do. 1 could seem to hear a voice 
saying, ‘‘Come, Margaret, pack your 
trunk and go home to your mother, for 
about all you will do will be to sit on the 
boxes after I have packed them and sing : 
“How happy is the pilgrim’s lot, 
How free from every anxious thought, 
From worldy hope and fear 
Confined to neither court nor cell, 
His soul disdains on earth to dwell, 
He only sojourns here.”’ 

I really think I could have packed beau- 
tifully if I had only been taught to do so, 
but my good husband never seemed to see 
that I had any talent in that direction, and 
so he took all the burden. I liked moving. 
I liked to see the things all in a new place. 

This morning as I sat in the library and 
saw the curtains disappear and then the 
rug I thought the little library that had 
been so bright for the last four years 
looked a little despondent. I gave an 
order for a plant that was fading to be 
removed, and when that went the little 
room seemed to be dreaming of all the 
flowers that had made it so charming, and 
I thought I heard it murmur, ‘‘No more 
flowers for me, they will all go to the new 
house I hear so much about.’”’ Just then in 
came such bright roses and a great bunch 
of Marguerites, and the little library was 
so delighted because if it had to lose 
much it would not be deprived of flowers— 
they would continue to the last. That 
reminds me that I very much like to have 
flowers die full of brightness. Many a 
time when I have put them in water at 
night some one has said, ‘‘ They will fade 
before morning,” but I thought, “‘ Well, if 
jam f do they will be glad they had so much, 
and I will feel that I gave it to them, and 
be thankful that they did not die for lack 
of water, nor for lack of care.’’ 


+ 
WHY I LOVE THE AUTUMN SO MUCH 
AYBE that is why I love the autumn so 
much; I like the blaze of glory in 
which the leaves depart, it makes me think 
of a line of Faber’s: 
“God’s last gift and best 
Is to die all on fire.” 
But I see I have wandered from my sub- 
ject. I did not know I was so much in the 
habit of wandering until I received a 
request a short time ago for one of my 
‘long, rambling, old-fashioned talks.’’ 


+ 


CONSECRATING THE NEW HOUSE 
REMEMBER houses to-day in which I 
went from room to room and conse- 

crated each room. I doubt whether | 
would be as rich in memories as I am if | 
had not done so, There is a serious view 
to take on entering a new house which it 
would not hurt us to look at. It may be 
the house from which we will be carried, 
or some one else may be carried, and that 
will prevent the house from ever being 
after what it had been, but there are other 
reasons why the house should be dedicated 
to God. I remember a house, and it was 
a very humble one, but in one room kneel- 
ing by an old lounge, so many souls have 
yassed out of darkness into light that it 
Gomme almost sacred, Has our furniture, 
our beautiful furniture, any such hallowed 
associations? It might have; our houses 
might be fountains where people would 
say, ‘‘We are sure to get strength and 
tender sympathy if we go there.”’ 


ey 
CHRISTIAN HOSPITALITY TO GOD’S POOR 

HIS is a practical need. The poor would 
not envy us our finer houses if they 

felt we were unselfish and cared at all for 
them, and once in a while did what Christ 
said we were to do, ‘‘ When thou makest 
a feast, call the poor,’’ those who cannot 
recompense you. We are so apt to think 
of those whocan. Let us see if we cannot 
be more Christlike. Why that house in 
Bethany would never have been known 
only that they entertained Christ there. I 
know many of you cannot do what you 
would. There are others to be consulted, 
and they may not see as you do. But God 
only expects us to do what we can, and 
there may be some who are not doing what 
they can. Let us be careful. The time is 
getting short for us to use our alabaster 
box of precious ointment, our lovely 
things. We shall soon leave them, and 
there is great danger of having a tearless 
funeral. All you have to do is to be 
selfish enough and that will be sure to 
come to pass. We shall only be remem- 
bered by what we have done. ‘There are 
a great many who would feel as if it were 
a glimpse of Heaven if they could see the 


interior of some of your houses, but you | 
only invite those who have lovely houses | 


themselves. Why some of you do not 
even invite your poor relations. Let us 
move on a little further into God’s spirit, 
and get a sort of spiritual ‘‘corner house ”’ 
on God’s broad avenue of love. 
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“TELLS 
THE 
STORY.” 
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Margaret McClane Pembert 
Columbia, Mo. 

| wish to join the host of 
mothers all over this countr 

in the praise of Mellin’s Food. 
When baby was born | began 
the use of another baby food 
that was recommended to me, 
but found that it was of little 
value and began the use of 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


which | have constantly used 
since. I cannot express my 
gratitude in words, but ask you 
to take a look at the enclosed 
picture of Margaret McClane 
Pemberton, which tells the 
whole story. 

Mrs. W. B. PEMBERTON. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we willsend, 
free of expense, a sample of Mellin’s Food. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








THE FAMOUS BON-VIVANT 





Howard Paul in ‘‘ London Caterer’’ 


“The noble army of dyspeptics—and they increase 
every year in numbers in Merrie England—who are 
commanded by their doctors not te indulge in tea or 
coffee, have always been bothered to know what to 
drink with their breakfasts. The problem has been in 
a manner solved by the introduction of an article called 
*‘Postum Cereal,’ which consists of the phosphates in the 
gluten which lies close to the outer part of the wheat 
berry. This is browned and a chemical change takes 
place, and it seems that this change is desirable and in 
the right direction. 

“ We are told that the phosphates of the wheat berry 
are essential in the rebuilding of the lost gray matter in 
the nerve centres. The discoverer of ‘Postum’ takes 
the ground that the recovery of lost vigor and vitality 
(which is almost universally the cause of dyspepsia) can 
only be attained through proper food taken into a body 
that is governed by harmonious and positive mental 
influences. He says: ‘It is impossible to obtain the 
desired results from the best food on earth if the mind 
is continually sending negative and discordant currents 
over the human body. It is also impossible to obtain 
the desired result with the most harmonious mental 
attitude when proper natural food is left out.’ There is 
the ring of good common sense in these observations, 
as physiologists will readily admit. 

“T have tried Postum, and it tastes singularly like 
coffee, When brewed it assumes the deep seal-brown 
color of Mocha or Java, changing to a golden brown 
when cream is added. As analytical chemistry clearly 
shows the poisonous alkaloids of coffee, as in tobacco 
and morphine, it is a comfort to be able to drink 
something that tastes as palatable as coffee without 
experiencing the after-damaging effects. ‘ Postum’ is 
manufactured at Battle Creek, Michigan, but it is finding 
its way all over the country and even as far as England, 
where indigestion, by-the-by, is getting to be as com- 
mon a malady as it is in the United States. ‘ Postum’ 
has the advantage of being cheap, too: 50 cups can be 
made for 25 cents.” 


E i 0). Schwarz 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


TOY BAZAR 


39 & 41 W. 23d St. 
NEW YORK 














\ 
Largest Establishment of 
its kind in the World 





Most complete and finest 
assortment of 


TOYS, DOLLS,GAMES 
and NOVELTIES 


at most reasonable prices 


Be Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue (Retail Only). 
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THE FAMILY WA 


By Sarah Tyson Rorer 


HE laundry work, one of the 

most important of our domestic 

tasks, is, as a rule, left en- 

tirely to the management of 

untrained household servants. 

And being untrained, they 

naturally select the most difh- 

cult way of doing what, under 

proper conditions, should be 

easy work. The person responsible for 

the family wash should really understand a 

certain amount of egg k in order to 

preserve the coloring in different fabrics, 

and to understand how to remove stains 

and various spots. To prevent the flannels 

from shrinkage she should know the 

condition and character of the fibre of 

wool, and the difference between that and 

the fibre of cotton. If the coloring matter 

in a colored garment is acid an alkaline 

soap will dissolve or neutralize it, and the 

arment will come from the wash entirely 

aded. The average housewife returns to 

the laundry all articles improperly laun- 

dered, but she fails to pin to each article 

a little suggestion of how they may be 

made better, with the result that the articles 

are returned again the next week in exactly 
the same unsatisfactory condition. 


” 
WHEN THE WASHING IS DONE IN THE KITCHEN 


[F WASHING is done in an ordinary kitchen, 

and the cook is obliged to assist, see 
that no great amount of cooking be done 
or demanded of her while the laundry 
work is going on, or the clothes are om 
sedubliedl ot ironed. The smell of broile 
fish, or even steak, or of vegetables of any 
kind, is quickly absorbed, and any clothes 
which may be about the kitchen will suffer 
in consequence, 

Washing being the most laborious of 
all the household duties, Monday, coming 
after the day of rest, has usually been 
chosen for washday. The clothes should 
be collected and sorted so that they may 
be handled early on Monday morning. 
Handkerchiefs should be put in one pile; 
collars, shirts and shirt-waists in another ; 
sheets, pillow-cases and room _ towels 
in another; underclothing in another, 
and table-cloths, napkins, carving-cloths, 
bureau covers, sideboard covers, and linens 
of that class in another. Separate the dark 
and light calicoes. Dark stockings should 
be classified according tocolor. The dark 
blues and browns may be washed with the 
blacks. Thekitchen towels should be kept 
separated from all other articles. Clothes 
should never be moistened the night be- 
fore, as the water draws out the dirt, and it 
becomes diffused, destroying the fabricsand 
giving the clothes a muddy appearance. 


+ 
BEGIN EARLY, AND BEGIN SYSTEMATICALLY 


FARLY in the morning arrange two tubs 
in convenient places ; prepare in both 
a warm, strong soapsuds. Put the sheets, 
pillow-cases and that group in one tub. 
Look carefully over the table-cloths and 
napkins ; pour boiling water through the 
fruit stains, and moisten the grease stains 
in ammonia water. All coffee and tea 
stains should be moistened in cold water, 
rubbed lightly between the hands, then 
boiling water, to which a few drops of am- 
monia have been added, poured through 
them. These stains, if not removed, will 
more than likely be “ fixed ”’ by the suds. 
Allow them to stand in the second tub for 
twenty minutes. Prepare a third tub of 
warm suds. Then begin to wash the table- 
cloths and napkins, and throw them quickly 
into the tub of fresh suds which you have 
just prepared. Into the suds from which 
you have taken them put the underclothes. 
Now wash the table linen through the 
second suds, soap, and put it aside. 
Into this second water, from which you 
have taken the table-cloths, put the shirts, 
collars and cuffs, first ‘soaking the most 
soiled portions. The better way is to put 
the washboard into the tub, take the shirts 
dry, dip the soap down into the water, and 
then rub it over the soiled places. Fold, 
roll up compactly, and put them down into 
the bottom of the tub. Then take from 
the first tub the sheets, pillow-cases and 
towels. If the wash is large these must go 
also quickly through a second suds. If 
ou have but few the water will, perhaps, 
ye sufficiently clean for you to soap them 
at once, and put them with the table-cloths 
and napkins for scalding. Do not put 
these articles in a wash-boiler, but into 
another tub, and pour over them a wash- 
boilerful of boiling water; allow them to 
stand until cool, then rub them out quickly, 
shake and put into a clear water for rinsing. 
In France, instead of using starch on 
table napkins, after they are washed and 
dried and ready to be ironed they are 
dipped in boiling water and _ partially 
wrung out between cloths. They are 
rapidly ironed with as hot a flat-iron as 
possible without burning them. This proc- 
ess makes them beautifully glossy and 
makes them look almost like new. 


THE FINE PIECES AND THE LIGHT CALICOES 
UT the handkerchiefs, laces and fine 
articles through this scalding suds after 
you have removed the first articles. They 
‘may then be scalded, rinsed in clear water, 
then in a water slightly blued. 

For the light-colored calicoes make a 
warm suds, not over a temperature of 100° 
Fahrenheit. Put the calicoes in for a mo- 
ment and rub lightly. Do not rub soap on 
them ; drop them quickly into a clear water, 
rinsing thoroughly ; then put them intoblue 
water; wring, starch and hang at once in a 
shady placetodry. Sometimes the color of 
calicoes or muslins may be restored if the 
are rinsed in a clear, cold water, to whic 
a tablespoonful of vinegar has been added 
to each bucketful of water. 


. 
THE RINSING AND THE BLUING 


T= second rubbing of the white clothes 
should be very light ; in fact, it may be 
done with the hand, or the clothes be put 
quickly through the wringer into the clear, 
cold water. If the tubs are stationary they 
are easily rinsed out. If not they must be 
rinsed with cold water each time before a 
new suds is made. The bluing water must 
be made before the clothing is put in, and 
all soap must be rinsed from the articles 
before they are placed in the blue, or spots 
of iron rust will immediately form. Shake 
after wringing from the blue water, or the 

arments will dry with streaks of blue fol- 
owing the fibre. The clothes are now 
ready for the line. All articles not requir- 
ing starch should be hung to dry at once. 

The shirts can be taken through the 
suds, soaped, put into a tub or basket, cov- 
ered with boiling water, allowed to cool, 
rubbed out quickly, rinsed up and down 
thoroughly in clear water, wrung, shaken 
and put into bluing water. Allow them 
to remain in this bluing water until you 
can make the starch and are ready to starch 
them. As soon as they are starched turn 
on the wrong side and hang out to dry. 


- 
STARCHING THE FAMILY WASH 


MO'STEN a quarter of a pound of rice 

starch in cold water. Pour over suf- 
ficient boiling water, stirring all the while 
to make a perfectly clear, bluish mix- 
ture about the thickness of good cream. 
Fold the shirt bosoms together so that the 
wrong side only will be exposed ; moisten 
the bosom thoroughly with this starch, rub 
it until it comes through on the right side. 
Put on another covering, again rub, then 
shake, and hang the shirts at once to dry. 
You may place two collars together so that 
the wrong side only will come in contact 
with the starch; the cuffs the same. A 
thin, hot starch will make the linen much 
stiffer than a thicker, cold starch. 

Clothing should never be boiled, but 
should be scalded to disinfect. Warm 
suds relax the fibre in the fabric, the soap 
softens and removes the dirt, consequently 
rubbing is not necessary. If the water is 
hard add a tablespoonful of powdered 
borax to each tub of water before making 
the suds. You can have one tub of clothes 
soaking while you are rinsing and hanging 
the contents of another on the line. Light 
calicoes may be starched after the shirts, 
diluting the starch with hot water. All 
articles should be starched and hung out 
to dry on the wrong side, 


+ 
TO WASH FLANNELS PERFECTLY 


HAVE a quarter of a pound of soap into 
a granite saucepan, add one quart 
of boiling water, stir over the fire until 
dissolved. Pour this into a tub half- 
filled with water at a temperature of 100° 
Fahrenheit. Mix well. Have on the left 
side of the tub a bucket of clear, warm water, 
100° Fahrenheit, into which you may put 
a half-teaspoonful of household ammonia. 
Take each piece of flannel singly and 
immerse itin the suds. Soap should never 
be rubbed on flannels, nor should flannels 
ever be rubbed ona board. Wash them by 
pressing and drawing through the hands, 
rubbing the soiled places quickly with the 
hands. Rinse at once in clear water, and 
wring by pressing one hand under the 
other, or through a wringer. Never twist 
in the wringing. Shake well and hang to 
dry immediately ; then proceed to wash 
the second piece. The flannels when 
nearly dry must be taken from the line 
and pressed with a hot iron. Be careful 
that itis not, however, too hot, or it will 
destroy the color. Flannels washed in this 
way will retain their soft texture and origi- 
nal size until completely worn out. No 
deyiations from these directions, however, 
can be made. For colored flannels make 
a suds as above. To the warm water for 
rinsing add four tablespoonfuls of white- 
wine vinegar, or a tiny bit of acetic acid 
which has been thoroughly dissolved. It 
is “always well to wait for a bright day 
before washing flannels. They should be 
dried as quickly as possible. 


WASHING DARK CALICOES AND STOCKINGS 
ARK calicoes should first be dipped 
in cold, slightly salted water, then 
washed quickly through the cold suds that 
have been specially prepared for them. 
Rinse quickly, dip into a thin gum-arabic 
water, and hang at once in the shade to dry. 
Colored stockings should be washed in 
much the same way as the calicoes. A 
bottle of ox gall should be kept in the 
laundry, and a few drops put into the 
water in which the colored stockings are 
soaked. Soap should not be used. They 
should be rubbed only with the hands, 
rinsing through two clear waters, stretched 
into the »e, and hung to dry by the toe in 
the shade. When nearly dry they should 
be taken from the line and pressed into 
shape with a warm iron on the wrong side. 
When washing the stockings fill two 
pails half full of tepid water. In one 
make a light suds, in the other put ten 
drops of ox gall. Turn the stockings on 
the right side, wash them qqenty through 
the suds, then turn, wash on the wrong 
side, and rinse in the gall water. Run 
through a wringer; hang carefully on the 
line, top up, and dry in the shade. Do not 
soak nor allow them to stand in the suds. 
When nearly dry, press on the wrong side, 
folding the same as when new. 


+ 
WHEN THE CLOTHES ARE BROUGHT IN 


[N REMOVING dry clothes from the line 

place them carefully in a basket, that 
they may be free from creases. When you 
are ready to sprinkle them turn them right 
side out, as they have, of course, been 
turned on the wrong side in the second 
suds. Fold them smoothly, sprinkle them 
lightly and place at once in the clothes- 
basket. Fold the sheets last without 
sprinkling. Snap and shake, and lay them 
on top. Over this spread a thick ironing- 
blanket, and stand them in a cool place 
over night. In the morning begin the 
ironing with the sheets; then the table- 
cloths, pulling selvedges exactly together 
and perfectly straight; then the napkins 
and towels. After this take the shirts, col- 
lars and cuffs, then the handkerchiefs, and 
in turn the finer clothes, leaving the towels 
and coarse pieces until the last. 


7” 
THE WAY TO IRON A SHIRT-WAIST 


AJ/HEN ironing shirt-waists turn the 
sleeves on the wrong side, and leave 

them until all the rest of the waist is ironed. 
Then turn and iron them last. Calicoes 
should be ironed on the wrong side; 
embroideries the same, and over a thick 
flannel. All ironed clothes should be hung 
on the clothes-horse until perfectly dry. 
The ironing-table should be longer than 
it is wide ; the top covered with two thick- 
nesses of blanket, pinned perfectly smooth 
around the corners, and over this a piece 
of unbleached muslin, fastened tightly. 
On your right side have the ironing-stand, 
ona small board or a heavy piece of brown 
paper ; on the left a tiny bit of wax; 
eyond the iron, and on the right side, a 
saucer of water with a piece of soft muslin 


or linen, so that you may rub off any little | 


piece of starch or a speck that you may find. 

If the irons have been badly taken care 
of they may be made smooth by rubbing 
thoroughly over coarse salt. 


+ 
THE PROPER WAY TO IRON A SHIRT 


Wien proceeding to iron a shirt fold it 
lengthwise from the gathers of the 
yoke to the tail, and iron both sides of the 
ack. After this the wristbands should be 

ironed, being polished if necessary; the 

sleeves should then be taken in hand and 
finished, care being taken to press them in 
proper shape. When this is done take the 
shirt by the shoulders and turn it front 
upward on the board, with the collar to 
the left hand. After putting in any neces- 

—7 plaits in the back insert the shirt-board 

and proceed with the front. Before com- 

mencing to iron, the front should be pulled 
into shape, after which it should be ironed 

until thoroughly dry, doing one side at a 

time and being careful to avoid making 

creases. When both sides are done pin 
the collar or neckband together and run 
the iron down the centre and across the 
base of the front, afterward ironing the 
remaining unstarched portions of ‘the 
garment. When this is done carefully 
turn the shirt front downward on the 
board and fold neatly, pinning the 
shoulders together to round the front 
somewhat. Then hang before the fire to 
thoroughly dry and harden the work. 

When the fronts have to be polished the 
convex iron should be made as hot as 
possible short of scorching the goods, and 
at the point previously mentioned, instead 
of pinning the collar together take out the 
fiannel and put in a board covered with 
one thickness of linen only, and after 
dampening the surface of tne ball the front, 
polish with the convex iron by quickly 
passing it across from side to side, and 
then from base to collar, using consider- 
able pressure and working with the back 
of the iron as far as possible. Treat the 
other half of the front in a similar manner; 
pin the collar and proceed as before. 


EpiTor’s NotE—Mrs. Rorer’s answers to corre- 
spondents, under the title ‘Mrs. Rorer’s Answers 
to Questions,’’ will be found on page 35 of this issue. 
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, Water 


—nothing but water. 
That's all you 

need with 

Pearline. 

' \) Don’t use 


Ce any soap with 

7] it. If what 

hs we claim is 

true, that 

Pearline is 

better than 

soap, the soap doesn’t have a 

chance to do any work. It’s 

only in the way. Besides some 

soaps might cause trouble—and 

you'd lay itto Pearline. You'll 

never get Pearline’s very best 

work till you use it just as 

directed on the package. Then 

you ll have the easiest, quickest, 

most economical way of washing 
and cleaning. 47 
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The Soap 
of the Century 


Sold everywhere in one quality and ; 
three convenient sizes for the toilet, ; 


bath and laundry. 


Made only by The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, St. Louis. New York. 
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COOKING MADE EASY 
The QUEEN €y SIO; em 


t. of Missouri 
(PATENTED) 


River. 
has a place for everything 
and everything jn its 
nylace. Its use lightens 
abor and saves waste. §& 


Roll Top and Drawers 
for Table Linen 


are special features 
A fine piece of furniture, 
an ornament in any house- 
hold. For the country 
home, the house in town, or 
cozy flat. Made of hard- 
wood, antique finish. 





Wedding or Birthday 
Present. Used and ree- 
ommended by Mrs. 

Rorer, America’s most 
famous cook, Mrs, | 
Rorer will use one In | 

her Model Kitchen at | 

the Phila. Food Show. 
Lady Agents Wanted. pat 
Descriptive circular free. 
QUEEN CABINET CO., 





Buy it— 
Take no 
other 


Stove Company 


GENEVA 
N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


F you are inter- 
ested in decora- 
tion, interior or 

exterior; if you care 
for rugs, pottery, 
furviture—old or 
new, bookbindings, 
rints or silverware; 
f, in fact, you have 
any interest in the 
app arance of your 
home, send $1.00 
for a year’s sub- 
scription to 


| The House 
ees “g Peautiful 


A new and practical magazine which answers the question, ‘‘ How 
can I make my house artistic with little expense?” Many illustra- 
tions. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO., Pub’s, “Ricege and 


New York 




















, like milk, contain in 
proper proportion all the 
elements needed to su 
| port life. Being highly 
concentrated, however, 
they lack the bulk neces- 
a sary to keep the excretory 
organs in perfect condition. Serve with 
them, then, such food as bread, rice or 
cereals, but do not serve eggs in any way 
at the same meal with beef, mutton or 
fowl. Pork, such as bacon, may in winter 

be served with eggs. 

While one pound of eggs is equal in 
noulshment to one pound of beef the 
latter would be borne for a longer time, 
and would in the end be a much better 
food. The mineral matter of the egg is 
small in quantity but rich in quality, and 
the albumen is in a form most easily 
digested. We must bear in mind, how- 
ever, that the egg albumen coagulates ata 
lower temperature than that in meat, 
which teaches us at once that to be easily 
digested, eggs must be lightly cooked. A 
hard-boiled egg, one in which the white is 
rendered hard, may be digested by a man 
laboring in the open air, but it is unfit for 
food for the man who works in an office or 
shop, or for the person whose digestion is 
weak, or for children of any age. 


UTILIZING THE WHITE AND THE YOLK 


HERE eggs seem to be the only 
convenient thing for a noonda 
lunch for a school child the hard- 
boiled yolk only should be used. 
Separate the egg carefully without break- 
_ing the yolk, drop it into boiling water, and 
keep at boiling point for fifteen minutes, 
then roll the yolk in a piece of waxed paper 
and it is ready for the lunch-basket. By 
way of variety the yolk may be pressed 
through a sieve on toa slice of bread and 
butter, making an egg sandwich. 

The whites thus saved in an uncooked 
condition may be used for light breads, or 
to help out with a simple dessert. When 
separating eggs where the whites only are 
used, drop the yolk at once into a tumbler 
of cold water, otherwise you will lose it. 
The little membrane which holds or sur- 
rounds the yolk hardens quickly on 
exposure to the air; the yolk, if dropped 
in a cup or saucer, dries quickly and is 
rendered useless. The water keeps the 
little membrane soft, and the yolk may be 
used even for salad dressing twenty-four 
or thirty-six hours after breaking. 


HOW TO DETERMINE THE FRESHNESS OF EGGS 


O ASCERTAIN the freshness of 

an egg, without breaking, hold 

it before a strong light and 

look directly through the shell. 
If the yolk appears round, and the white 
surrounding it clear, the chances are that 
the egg is fresh. Or you may drop it into 
water; if the egg sinks quickly and 
remains at the bottom it is in all proba- 
bility fresh, but if it stands on end it is 
doubtful, and quite bad if it floats. The 
shell of a fresh egg looks dull, while that 
of a stale one is glossy. 

It is impossible in some sections of the 
country to get perfectly fresh eggs during 
the winter season. To guard against this, 
in summer time, when they are cheap, pack 
them in lime-water and they will keep in 
good condition for three months. Pour 
one gallon of boiling water over a pound 
of lime; when settled and cold pour it 
carefully over the eggs which you have 
packed, small ends down, in a stone jar, 
and stand in a cool, dark place. Eggs 
may also be packed in salt; anything that 
will close the pores of the shell and prevent 
evaporation will preserve eggs. 


WHEN EGGS ARE NOT DIGESTIBLE 


G3 albu:nen coagulates at about 
130° Fahrenheit, and is rendered 
insoluble at 170° Fahrenheit. 
From this fact we learn that a 

low temperature must be employed to 
render the eggs easy of digestion. Any 
method allowing the white to be thoroughly 
whipped before cooking renders it still 
more easy of digestion. The apparently 
harmless poached egg is frequently to 
blame for a relapse after typhoid. Care- 
fully as it may be pare he there is still 
an outside or edge portion tough and hard, 
which taxes the weak digestive organs 
beyond their powers of endurance. 














Epitor’s NotE—The “ Cooking Lessons ”’ which 
have thus far been given in the JouRNAL by Mrs. 
Rorer are: 


I—‘ The Making of Soups,” February issue 


Ii—*‘ Fish of All Kinds,” . . March 
IlI—* The Cooking of Meat,” April 9 
I1V—‘‘ The Cooking of Poultry,” May 3 


V—‘‘ The Cooking of Vegetables,” June sn 


VI—“ The Making of Salads,” . July 4 
VII—‘‘ Canning and Preserving,” August id 
VIII—*‘ Making Bread and Rolls,”” September “ 


IX—*‘ Desserts and Cakes,” . October ? 
One lesson will be given in each issue. 

Re Mrs. Rorer’s next lesson, the eleventh, will be on 
The Making of Tea, Coffee, Chocolate and Cocoa.” 
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COOKING LESSONS 
Tenth Lesson—The Cooking of Eggs 


THE MOST SIMPLE METHOD OF COOKING EGGS 
GGS should not be boiled at all. 
Allow four eggs to each quart of 
boiling water. Put the water ina 
kettle first, then carefully with a 
spoon drop in the eggs, cover the saucepan 
and keep it where the water will remain 
at 180° Fahrenheit for five minutes. The 
wiites will be slightly coagulated and in a 
creamy condition ; the yolks cooking at a 
lower temperature will be slightly con- 
gealed. If the water boils the whites will 
be hardened and rendered indigestible. If 
the quantity of water is lessened, or the 
number of eggs increased, a longer time 
must be allowed, or the water kept at a 
little higher temperature, say 185° Fahren- 
heit, but the former proportions are much 
better. To eat an egg crack the shell in 
the centre, turn the contents into an egg 
or glass cup, season it lightly with salt, and 
mix it so that the white and yolk will be 
thoroughly intermingled. While it may 
seem more dainty to eat an egg from 
the shell it certainly cannot be so easily 
digested as when all the parts of the egg 
have been well mixed in a cup. 


POACHED AND SHIRRED EGGS 


EW-LAID eggs only should be 

used for poaching. The white 

of the egg is held in a thin mem- 

brane, outside of which there is 
a watery substance containing a little 
albumen. In two or three days this 
membrane will become very tender, fre- 
quently rupturing as soon as you drop it 
into the hot water. The yolk of the egg 
then stands out prominently, and the white 
spreads over the bottom of the pan so that 
you cannot keep the egg at all in shape. 
The beauty of a poached egg is the yolk 
almost covered in this thin film, the white 
sufficiently hardened to form a sort of veil 
for the yolk. Fill a saucepan with boiling 
water, break the eggs, one at a time, into a 
saucer ; draw the pan where the water will 
not boil and slip the eggs down into it. 
Break another, and another, until the 
bottom of the pan is covered. Then draw 
the pan over a moderate fire, but still 
where the water cannot boil, and sort of 
baste carefully the tops of the yolks until 
they are a bluish white color. Have 
ready your platter covered with neatly- 
toasted squares of bread, take each egg up 
on an egg slice, trim off the ragged edges 
and slide it carefully on to the toast. 
Dust lightly with salt and pepper and send 
immediately to the table. 

Shirred eggs are made by covering the 
bottom of a shirring cup with about two 
tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs ; break an 
egg on top of this and stand the cups ina 
baking-pan, then into a quick oven for 
about three minutes, or until the whites are 
of a creamy consistency. Serve at once in 
the cups in which they were cooked. 


EGG CROGUETTES AND EGG FONDUE 


HE eggs for croquettes should be 

boiled for about ten minutes, 

and the whites and yolks pressed 

together through a potato press, 
or chopped very, very fine. For six cro- 
quettes allow six eggs, half a pint of milk, 
one tablespoonful of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, ten drops of onion juice, 
a level teaspoonful of salt, and a saltspoon- 
ful of pepper. Put the milk over the fire, 
rub the butter and flour together; add it 
to the milk, and cook until you have a 
smooth paste; add all the seasoning to 
the chopped eggs, then mix them with the 
thick cream sauce and turn out to cool. 
This will take at least three hours. Form 
into cylinders, dip in egg and then in 
breadcrumbs, and fry in smoking-hot fat. 
Serve with plain cream or tomato sauce. 
To give variety add half a can of chopped 
mushrooms. If fresh mushrooms they 
may be baked for fifteen minutes and then 
chopped fine. The croquettes may be 
served with mushroom sauce. 

Egg fondue is made by putting six eggs 
into a bowl, and beating them lightly with 
a fork; add four tablespoonfuls of finely- 
chopped cheese, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of salt anda dash of cayenne pepper. Puta 
tablespoonful of butter into a saucepan, 
turn in the mixture, and stir constantly 
until the eggs are smooth and jelly-like. 
Serve at once on squares of buttered toast, 
on a hot dish garnished with parsley. 
Egg fondue makes a very acceptable addi- 
tion to the luncheon table. 


SCRAMBLED EGGS 
* 


$**—-> REAK four eggs into a bowl with 
four tablespoonfuls of cream, 
seneene (Our tablespoonfuls of water or 
eee£2@@ stock, and a teaspoonful of 
butter; beat for a few minutes until 
thoroughly mixed, turn into a saucepan 
and stir over the fire until the eggs are of 
a jelly-like consistency. Serve at once on 
slices of buttered toast on a hot platter. 





POACHED EGGS WITH TOMATO SAUCE 


HERE eggs must be served in 
place of meat for a meal like 
dinner it is well to use an acid 


vegetable of some kind as a 
sauce. Put half a can of strained tomatoes 
in a saucepan ; add a slice of onion, a bay 
leaf and a sprig of celery. Cover, simmer 
gently for five minutes, strain again ; add 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and two table- 
spoonfuls of flour that you have rubbed to 
a smooth paste. Stir constantly until boil- 
ing ; add a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of pepper, and stand 
aside until wanted. Covera platter with 
squares of bread nicely toasted. Then 
poach the eggs, slip them on top of the 
toast, pour around them the tomato sauce, 
and sprinkle with finely-chopped parsley. 


BEAUREGARD EGGS ON TOAST 


N ORDINARY potato press may be 
used for this receipt for both 
whites and yolks. Put five eggs 
into luke-warm water, bring to 
boiling point and keep them at this point 
for fifteen minutes. Throw them at once 
into cold water to prevent discoloring of 
the yolks ; remove the shell, separate the 
whites from the yolks, press the whites 
through a sieve or chop them very fine, 
then the yolks, keeping them separate. 
Have ready five squares of bread nicely 
toasted and placed on a hot platter. Put 
one teaspoonful of butter and one of flour 
in a saucepan; mix, and add half a pint 
of milk; stir until boiling; add a level 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, and 
the whites of the eggs. When hot heap 
neatly on the toast, sprinkle over the 
yolks of the eggs, dust lightly with salt 
and pepper, and stand in a hot oven for 
about two minutes; sprinkle with a little 
chopped parsley and serve at once. 

This dish if properly made may be given 
to children over six years of age. For an 
invalid, however, or a younger child, omit 
the whites of the eggs, using the sauce 
with the hard-boiled yolks sprinkled over. 


THE MAKING AND COOKING OF AN OMELET 


F ALL ordinary things I presume 
the omelet is least commonly 
i made well. It should be served 
~~. . . 
immediately. Better wait two 
minutes for the omelet than have the 
omelet wait one minute for you. See that 
the omelet-pan is thoroughly clean and 
free from moisture. If possible, keep a 
sheet-iron pan for this purpose and do not 
use it for any other. Before putting it 
over the fire throw into it a teaspoonful of 
salt, and with a piece of brown paper rub 
the pan thoroughly. Turn out the salt 
and dust out the pan. 





stand on the back part of the stove where 
it will melt without browning. Break four 
eggs into a bowl, and with a beater give 
them twelve vigorous beats; add four 
tablespoonfuls of cold or warm water, a 
dash of pepper, and a piece of butter 
about the size of a hickorynut. Select a 
spatula or very limber knife; take this 
with the eggs and the salt to the fire, draw 
the pan over the fire, and when the butter 
begins to crackle turn in the eggs. Shake 
vigorously so that the omelet will sort of 
slide from side to side. In a moment the 
egg nearest the heat will be congealed ; 
with the limber knife lift the crust into 
another part of the pan, allowing the soft 
portion to run underneath. Sprinkle over 
a teaspoonful of salt, and shake the pan 
again. With the limber knife lift again, 
and do this until the omelet is light. 


DISHING AND GARNISHING THE OMELET 
women AKE the omelet from the fire, fold 





AN the handle in your left hand, 
putting your hand underneath with the 
thumb on the top of the handle. With 
your right hand take your spatula and hold 
the omelet in the pan, give it a quick turn 


Place in a frying- | 
pan one tablespoonful of good butter and 


it from the handle side of the pan | 
over to the outer side, then take | 


on to a hot platter, draw out your spatula, | 


as itis now underneath the omelet, garnish 


with seg and send at once to the table. | 
l 


This we call a plain omelet, and from it all 
the other omelets bearing the names of 
their flavorings come, such as ham omelet, 
chicken omelet, cheese omelet, potato 
omelet, Spanish omelet, tomato omelet, 
omelet served with tomato sauce, or 
omelet with peas. 
made in the same way. Omelet soufflé 
should be baked in the oven. 


A DELICIOUS OYSTER OMELET 


OR this purchase’ twenty-five 
nice fat oysters, then put them 


The sweet omelets are | 


into a saucepan, stand over a | 


moderate fire and cook slowly 
until the gills are thoroughly curled ; 
drain, saving the liquor. Put a tablespoon- 
ful of butter and one of flour in a saucepan ; 
measure the liquor ; add sufficient milk to 
make a half pint. Stir until boiling ; add 
a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, 
and the oysters. Stand over hot water 
while you make a plain omelet, using six 
eggs with the proper proportion of water 
and butter. Turn the omelet on to a 
good-sized hot meat-dish and pour upon it 
the oyster sauce and serve at once. 





Epitor’s Norg—In the next, the December, issue 
of the JourNAL Mrs. Rorer will consider “ The 
Table on Christmas Day ” from evéry standpoint. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 





@ Breakfast 


PEN ‘ 


Delicious 
Nutritious 


Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup 


TRADE-MARK 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade- Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 


Dorchester, Mass. 








KNOX’S 


Sparkling Gelatine 


By Mail to every reader of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal who cannot buy it of her grocer 


‘‘Dainty Desserts for Dainty People”’ 


is the title of a booklet which we 
send for two cents postage. It con- 
tains recipes for holiday desserts 
that are infinitely more pleasing and 
healthful than the 
plum pudding and 
mince pie which & 
our grandmothers 
left us as an inheritance. 
This booklet tells of a great 
variety of dainty desserts, healthy 
and delicious, that can be madefrom 


Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine 


This Gelatine is free from every 
Sapa, and is the only gelatine 
made that has no disagreeable 
odor that must be covered up 
by the use of lemon or extract. 
Your grocer keeps it. If 
he doesn’t, send 15 cents for 
a package (2 for 25 cents), 
the same price as at grocer’s, 
and you will receive, post- 
maid, a package of Knox’s 
parkling Gelatine. An envelope of Pink Gelatine 
for fancy desserts comes with every package. 
“Dainty Desserts for Detaty People” will be sent free with 
every order of gelatine. Send 5 cents in stamps for a sample of 


Acidulated Gelatine, which requires only water, extract and sugar, 
and # pint of jelly is made, 


Highest Award at World’s Fair 


Knox's Gelatine is endorsed by every leading 
teacher of cooking 


Cc. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N. Y. 


TWO EXTREMES 


Mankind Seek the “Staff of Life’’ in 
Peculiar Places 











Mankind have run into two extremes as re- 
gards wheat flour. The Grahamites have 
ground up the whole grain, smut, silex, coat, 
beards, and all, believing that the human 
stomach needs rasping and scratching to keep 
it in a wholesome condition. This, so far 
from being the case, has weakened the nerve 
powers of the stomach and alimentary canal. 

The other extreme has been owing to a de- 
mand for white flour. These people have 
taken off not only the thin outer husk, but 
have stripped the grain of its mineral salts, 
phosphates and gluten, thus making a white 
flour to please the eye, while it starves the 
body ; one utterly unfit to sustain human life ; 
a flour of which the chief ingredient is 
starch, producing a bread on which a dog 
would starve. 

The Franklin Mills Company, of Lockport, 
N. Y., have produced a flour free from these 
objections. They simply remove the thin 
outer husk of the grain, and grind the entire 
wheat into fine flour, thus retaining all the 
nourishing properties of the wheat. 

Those who want good, wholesome bread— 
bread which is, indeed, ‘“‘the staff of life’”’— 
should procure the “‘ Franklin Mills Flour, a 
fine flour of the entire wheat.’’ Your grocer 
can supply you with this flour: if he will not 
do so, order direct from the mill. 





‘‘Adds 50 per cent. 
to the relish of 
any meal of which 
it forms a part.’’ 


If your grocer cannot 
supply you, write us for 
priced catalog and sou- 
venir, descriptive of our 
full line Canned Fruits 

Vegetables, Meats 
Preserves 
Jams, Jellies, etc. 
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EVENINGS FOR LITERARY CLUBS 
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conducted, may 
means of many delight- 
ful social reunions 
during the long winter 
evenings. Throughout 
the country there are 
thousands of these 
clubs composed of 
young people, who meet, usually once 
or twice a month, in the lecture-room of 
the church, in the town hall, in the village 
schoolhouse, or at the homes of the mem- 
bers. The vital elements in the life of 
such a club must, of necessity, be sim- 
plicity of organization, an absence of red 
tape, and good fellowship. 


+ 
THE DUTY OF THE MEMBERS 


T°? OBTAIN the greatest good from the 
club all programs for the season 
should, in a general way, be mapped out 
at the start, so that the individual members 
may become so interested in the continuity 
that they will be regular attendants. 

There is great danger in clubs of this 
kind that the whole responsibility of each 
entertainment may be thrown on a dozen 
or so of the brightest members. They 
become, as it were, regular entertainers, 
evening after evening, while the others 
constitute the audience. This is often 
caused by the leaders raising the standard 
of the club to harmonize with their own 
ability at its maximum, making a stand- 
ard unattainable by most of the members, 
who must be mere auditors as they cannot 
be performers. It makes the club a sort 
of literary stock company where the actors 
are always the same, the parts only being 
different. The members who do little are 
apt to say that these workers are “ run- 
ning’’ the club, while the truth is that they 
are compelled to do so because the other 
members will not properly codéperate and 
do their share. This degenerates into the 
exploiting of the clever ones, the develop- 
ment of cliques, and kills the true spirit of 
social intercourse. 

A law of the club should be that ever 
member shall contribute something each 
evening (if the club be not too large to 
make this possible), no matter how trifling 
the part may be. There is always latent 
talent in even the most backward members 
which will reveal itself under careful 
watching. By a little cleverness the com- 
mittee that arranges the program may 
‘*‘ bring out’’ and encourage the backward 
ones who most need the help of the club. 

It must be remembered that these meet- 
ings are usually held in the evening, after 
the members are tired with their day’s 
labor, and if the educational feature be 
over-developed the entertainment side will 
be lost sight of, and the real aim and object 
of the society be defeated. 


+ 
THE NEED OF NOVELTY AND VARIETY 
HE literary selections should be serious, 





} pathetic, dramatic and humorous, 
diversified by vocal and instrumental 
music, with dialogues, recitations or 


appropriate quotations, and occasionally a 
iece of blackboard work, and any other 

interesting features that the intellectual 

material of the club may make possible. 

It should be the aim to make the succes- 
sive evenings as different as possible in 
character. There is great danger of push- 
ing a success too hard, though by a little 
cleverness in manipulation a success may 
be modified so as to appear new under 
another phase. 

The separate items in the program 
Should not be so long as to be tedious, 
and the waits between the features should 
be as short as possible. Extempore speak- 
ing should be developed among the mem- 
bers and encouraged as much as possible. 

Long biographical sketches of authors, 
copied from reference books, and dry, 
critical essays, absorbed from _ other 
writers, with little or no individual thought, 
should be avoided. They give a sem- 
blance of literary study without the reality. 
If amevening is devoted to three or four 
auth@rs it would be well to havea crisp, 
direct story of each author's life given. 
This may be done in about one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred words. Each 
author’s essential characteristics can be 
given in half a dozen sentences. 

The arrangement of the programs must 
be a matter for individual clubs. The 
character and number of members, the 
resources—literary and musical—of the 
club, the nearness to libraries, that will 
enable the members to follow out given 
themes, the dominant note of interest 
among the members, and the object of the 
society itself, must be considered. 


AN EVENING WITH DICKENS AND HIS PEOPLE 
OR an “‘ Evening with Dickens’’ one of 
the items of the program might be: a 

sketch of his life condensed into about two 
hundred words. The Dickens drawings, 
by Charles Dana Gibson, might be cut 
from the JourRNAL and hung up before 
the audience, and the story of each charac- 
ter and incident illustrated, told. The trial 
from ‘ Pickwick ’’ could be arranged for 
individual reading or for a number to take 
part init. A bright paper may be written 
on ‘‘ The People of Dickens’ World.”’ In 
Dickens’ works there are fifteen hundred 
and fifty separate characters, enough to 
people a whole village. There are twenty- 
five Americans. A range of trades and 
professions might be presented to show 
the author’s marvelous creative power. 

Some of Dickens’ poems have been set 
to music, notably ‘‘The Ivy Green,’’ and 
would make a pleasant feature. Anecdotes 
of Dickens might be given by ten or a dozen 
members, each giving one. These might 
be interspersed through the program. A 
member with any cleverness in photography 
might make a series of Dickens’ lantern 
slides from pictures in standard editions of 
the novelist’s works, and give a magic- 
lantern entertainment. The death of Paul 
Dombey would make a pathetic reading 
from ‘‘Dombey and Son.” ‘‘ ory 
Waxworks,”’ as described in ‘‘ The Old 
Curiosity Shop,’’ could be given with 
some of the members grouped as charac- 
ters in the famous show, and designated, 
as Little Nell did, with a pointer. 


+ 
VOTING FOR THE ‘‘ QUOTATION LAUREATE ”’ 


FEATURE that would lend variety to an 
‘‘Evening with Dickens,’’ as to all 
others with authors, and would bring out 
the members who are naturally backward, 
would be quotations. Each member might 
be required to give one quotation. These 
might be on a topic previously designated 
by the committee. It might be ‘‘how 
Dickens described a face or a scene,’’ or 
‘*the most humorous line in Dickens,’’ or 
“the most pathetic quotation,’’ or ‘the 
quotation best describing human nature.’’ 
vote could be taken each evening as to 
the quotation that was most popular, and 
the individual who gave it be appointed 
** Quotation Laureate of the Evening.’’ At 
the close of the season the person to whom 
this honor was awarded for the greatest 
number of evenings during the series could 
be given the title of ‘‘ Quotation Laureate’’ 
of the society, and a book of quotations 
might be awarded by the literary club as 
souvenir of his success. A similar plan 
might be followed with the anecdotes that 
are given. The suggestions foran ‘‘ Even- 
ing with Dickens’”’ apply equally well to 
Scott, Thackeray, Bulwer, George Eliot, 
Longfellow, or any other great author. 


+ 
AN EVENING WITH AMERICAN HUMORISTS 


AN INTERESTING evening could be 

iven with American humorists. The 
delightful humor of Artemus Ward could 
be shown in a panorama. A few roughly- 
drawn and colored pictures of life in an 
American desert, done on canvas and 
mounted on rough rollers, would make a 
base for a delightful humorous lecture. 
The text of the lecture could be taken 
from ‘‘ Artemus Ward: His Book.’’ From 
Eugene Field could be given his poem, 
**Seein’ Things.’’ The room might be 
darkened to intensify the eerie effect of the 
recitation. If prefered, James Whitcomb 
Riley’s “‘ Little Orphant Annie” could be 
given, with the refrain, ‘‘ An’ the Gobble- 
uns ’Il git you Ef you don’t Watch Out!” 
with the lights burning low. “Little 
Boy Blue,’’ by Eugene Field, or any 
other of his —— that have been set to 
music, would be a delightful addition to 
the musical part of the program. Frank 
Stockton might be represented by “A 
Piece of Red Calico.’’ This could be 
given by a man seated in a rocker, and 
wearing a smoking jacket. It would give 
the idea of recounting the humorous vicis- 
situdes of a day’s shopping tour. 

The quotations for the evening might 
run in the way of bits of wisdom from Josh 
Billings, each member giving a sentence. 
Any scene from Marietta Holley’s books 
might be given as a reading or as a recita- 
tion. With a little ingenuity they might 
be arranged in dialogue form, with the 
suggestion of a home scene, with Josiah 
Allen and his wife sitting talking beside a 
centre-table covered with a green felt cloth. 

Mark Twain, Bill Nye, Mrs. Partington, 
Petroleum V. Nasby, and the ‘“‘ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table’’ are a few of the 
authors that should not be forgotten in 
considering our American humorists. 


AN EVENING WITH AUTHORS OF OUR STATE 

[ STERARY societies throughout the coun- 

try do not sufficiently recognize the 
excellent work done in their own States, 
and by their own poets, novelists, essay- 
ists, musicians and artists. 
few States that could not be made the 
subject of a most delightful evening. An 
evening with California writers would 
cover Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, Charles Warren Stoddard, 
Richard Realf, Helen Hunt Jackson (for 
some of her best work is associated with 
California and was written there), and a host 
of others, comprising some of the brightest 
newspaper writers and magazine authors 
in the country. With Massachusetts are as- 
sociated the names of Holmes, Hawthorne, 
Whittier, Lowell, Hale, Higginson, Julia 
Ward Howe, Thoreau, and a sufficient 


array of other great names to carry a liter- | 


ary society through a whole course of 
evenings on this one line. 


+ 
AN EVENING WITH CHILD-LIFE IN LITERATURE 


A EVENING with children should cover 
child-life in literature and art, and 
would give opportunity for a program that 
would touch on humor, pathos, tragedy and 
every other human emotion. While the 
subject would be child-life this would not 
imply juvenile entertainment. Child char- 
acters in famous books could be consid- 
ered, even selections from ‘‘ Helen’s 
Babies’’ might bear repetition. Mark 
Twain’s commentary on the perversities of 
human nature in ‘‘ How Tom Sawer Got 
His Father’s Fence Whitewashed,’’ would 
be entertaining. 

The poetry of child-life is exquisite. 
Some of the sweetest poems in _ the 
language have been written of children. 

The musical part of the evening’s pro- 
gram could be made sweet and tender 
by having lullabies interspersed between 
the literary selections. The evening might 
close with an old-fashioned spelling-match. 
Pictures of children at their games and 


— illustrating all phases of child-life, | 
cut from newspapers and magazines, could | 
be mounted on thin cards of uniform color. | 


The cardboard might be of French gray, 
delicate green, or whatever shade best 
harmonizes with the walls of the room. 
Quotations on ‘‘What the Poets Say of 
Children’”’ might also be given. 


7 
AN EVENING WITH AMERICAN PATRIOTS 


OR a patriotic evening Lincoln’s famous 
speech at Gettysburg, termed the 
finest piece of writing for its length in the 
language, might be given. Brave deeds, 
famous escapes from prison, and the story 
of heroes and heroines in American history 
should prove a suggestion of value. Ora- 
tions from Webster, Hayne, Clay, Calhoun, 
Patrick Henry, and other famous orators 
in our history, would give opportunity for 
strong and stirring selections. 

The vocal part of the evening might 
consist of the singing of the patriotic songs 
of the nation. The quotations might com- 
prise “the historic sayings of patriotic 
Americans.’’ The room might be deco- 
rated with flags, shields and banners, and 
the portraits of Presidents or of noted 
military men. 
serve as a program for the club meeting 
coming nearest Washington’s Birthday. 


+ 
AN EVENING WITH MANY AUTHORS 


A SUGGESTION for another evening might 

be ‘‘ An Evening with Irish Authors,”’ 
devoted to Moore, Lever, Lover, Griffin, 
Banim and others. ‘‘An Evening with 
Saint Valentine’’ might comprise exquisite 
love poems and songs, scenes from 
‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’ the story of Sam 
Weller and his valentine, famous courtship 
scenes in fiction, etc. ‘‘An Evening on 
the Old Plantation’’ might have for the 
musical features songs by Stephen C. 
Foster, who wrote ‘‘ Massa’s in de Cold, 
Cold Ground,’ “My Old Kentucky 
Home” and ‘‘The Suwanee River.” 
‘The Humor of the Negro in Literature ’’ 
might be considered, and other subjects of 
a similar character. ‘‘An Evening Before 
the War’’ would cover the work of the 
writers of American literature before 1860. 
*‘A Knickerbocker Evening’’ might be 
devoted to Irving and writers of his time. 
For an evening ‘‘ At Home with Southern 
Writers of To-Day,’’ one would find abun- 
dant material in the work of Samuel 
Minturn Peck, Richard M. Johnston, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Charles Egbert Craddock, 
and others equally well known. 

After the literary program for the evening 
is over it is usual to close with a social 
hour, giving the members opportunity to 
mingle informally and indulge in conversa- 
tion. There is danger here of cliques, 
the favored ones gathering together and 
leaving the other members on the outside. 
This can be prevented by having numbered 
cards bearing a noted saying, quotation, 
or sentiment given to half of the members 

resent, the other half receiving cards num- 
Eesed to correspond, with the source of 
the quotation. Those having cards that 
correspond are to be partners for a ten- 
minute conversation. At the end of this 
time a bell may be rung and the cards re- 
distributed. If refreshments are to be 
served partners may thus be selected. 


There are but | 


This last suggestion might | 
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** Lowney ’’ on Every Piece 


OUR SAMPLE OFFER: For ten cents in stamps we 
send a sample package of our finest goods 
When not to be had of dealers, we send, on receipt of 
retail price, l-Ib. box, 0c,; 2-lb. box, $1.20; 3lb. x, 
$1.80; 5-lb. box, $3.00. Delivered free in United States, 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 
The Walter M. Lowney Co., 89 Pearl St., Boston 


New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway (25th St.) 
Boston Retail Store, 416 Washington St. (Below Summer) 
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‘e HIGH 
HURLBUT S crac. PAPERS 
COURT OF ENGLAND. A particularly fine quality 

of all linen fibre. A most successful new paper. 
| COURT OF RUSSIA. A truly refined paper with per- 
fect writing surface. Exquisite in its simplicity. 

COURT OF THE EMPIRE. A very popular new 
aper noted for its richness and elegance. 
<xtremely artistic. 

COURT OF THE NETHERLANDS. Rich “Olde 
Parchment” effect; a most perfect paper for 
society correspondence. 

These papers are manufactured in all the ay | shapes and most 
fashionable sizes, and are absolutely eorreet In every detail 
POSTPAID on application—a beautiful booklet showing sam- 
| ples of these celebrated papers, also other useful information. 


| HURLBUT STATIONERY CO., Pittsfield, Mass. 


A Course of 


Home Readings 


The Chautauqua Reading Circle offers a definite 
plan and ~ = busy people to make the acquaintance 
| of good books. The course of HOME READINGS 
this year will be found one of great attractiveness to 
busy men and women who want to enlarge their gen- 
eral intellectual horizon and get a clear idea of the 
great facts of history, while they are also keeping 
up to the times in the modern sense. 


its extent 

CHAUTAUQUA | 4, pooutarity 

When you remember that Chautauqua is now 
twenty-three years old, that it has gone into every 
State in the Union, has enrolled more than a quarter 
of a million of members in almost every city, town 
and village, that it keeps in successful operation a 
great variety of courses of home reading, that it 
conducts the largest and most complete summer 
school in the world, and that nearly sixty Chautauqua 
Summer Assemblies are held in thirty-one different 
States, attracting every year over half a million peo- 

le—you get some idea of its strength, its scope and 
its influence. Send for illustrated booklet to 


JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor of Chautauqua, 
33 West Genessee Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Invitations and 
Announcements. 
Correct styles. 
Finest engraving. Best paper. Write for 

prices and samples. 
for 50 engraved copper-plate 
s calling cards (name only), 
latest style. Monogramed stationery in 
the latest styles. Send for cireular. an 
Monograms, emblems and flags. I5c. per sheet; 4 for 50c.; 9 for $1.00. 


|WILD APPLE PERFUME 


Retails 25 cents per 1-0z. bottle: it is worth 50 cents. 

If you cannot obtain it, send us 25 cents and we will 

send it free to any part of the United States, and send 
other samples which will interest you. 











THE OAKLEY SOAP and PERFUMERY CO., 90 W. Broadway, N.Y. 














Bi LL of the winter fashions 
yy are now settled, and they 
show a tendency for trim- 
ming of some kind. Jet 
and colored gimps, black 
and colored velvet, black 
and white satin, velvet rib- 
bon, bands of the dress material, rows and 
— of braid, and yokes of silk cord, or 
bead and spangle embroidery on mousse- 
line are the garnitures that will be seen on 
every hand. Small buckles will be worn 
in folded collars and belts, and long silk, 
velvet, ribbon and mousseline sashes are 
also among the accessories designed to 
increase the elaborate appearance of win- 
ter gowns, which are ail much trimmed, 
except the severely-tailored street suit. . 


+ 
EITHER A FIVE OR A SEVEN GORE SKIRT 


Pull directions for cutting and basting 
these were given in the August and 
October issues, and the designs are in five 
or seven gores asarule. The former are 
stylish with the broad side gore, but this 
piece will sag from its own weight, requir- 
ing the lower edge to be cut off after it has 
been worn a few times ; this has discouraged 
many with the pattern. Nevertheless, it is 
and will be worn. The seven-gore skirt 
has the narrower, two-piece sides, thus 
avoiding the sagging. Each pattern fits 
without darts at the top, and is perfectly 
smooth in front and at the sides. The 
back may be laid in fan or box plaits ; the 
former has two single plaits turned toward 
the centre on each side, overlapping at the 
top and flaring out below. If laid in box- 
plaits there are two, narrower at the top 
and pressed into shape below. In either 
case the width on the lower edge is from 
four to four and a half yards, and the stif- 
fening not over six inches wide. With the 
wide side gore a silk does not sag nor drop 
as much as woolen goods. The French 
bell skirt is cut similarly to the seven-gore 
design, only of a closer fit to within about 
fifteen inches of the lower edge, where it 
slopes out, giving a decided flare. 


- 
FLAT BANDS AS A TRIMMING FOR SKIRTS 


Flat bands are preferred, and if of piece 
goods should be cut on the bias. 
They are seldom applied in even rows 
around the skirt; that belongs to a bygone 
season. Three to five bands an inch and 
a half wide may be of velvet, and cease on 
each side of the front after turning upward 
for an inch, and finish with a slender steel 
buckle. Another design shows rows of 
Hercules braid around the skirt, and scrolls 
tapering up of soutache braiding on the 
front width. Short figures wear narrow, 
flat bands down the front and side seams. 
Bands of cloth on a similar costume are 
left with raw edges. Different widths of 
velvet ribbon or braid end in a circle or 
trefoil figure at the front seams, leaving 
the centre width plain. A simple finish 
shows tabs of the dress goods, about every 
five inches, sewed in the front seams, 
turned back, and caught with a fancy 
button or buckle. Panel effects are given 
by bands of contrasting cloth ; over these 
are loops of braid crosswise, holding tiny 
buttons. Panels of mohair and silk braid 
are shown for one side, and narrow toward 
the top. Many of the skirts are also 
trimmed around the hips in a manner to 
match the lower trimming, a fashion only 
for tall and slender figures. Rows of 
braid in front may simulate a deep apron 
and end much higher up at the back. Yet, 
after all, there are many untrimmed skirts. 


+ 
THE SLIGHTLY-FULL SLEEVE IS MOST BECOMING 


"THERE is a strong feeling against the per- 

fectly plain, tight sleeve, but the 
dressmakers and tailors want it, for it is 
very difficult to fit, and amateurs hesitate 
to attempt it unaided. In the meantime 
the slightly-full sleeve is generally becom- 
ing and easy to make, so its fate is sure, 
for the winter season at least. The stand- 
ard two-piece sleeve now has a moderate 
puff at the top with the forearm fitting 
closely. A ruffle of silk, lace or chiffon 
finishes the wrist, which is long, but not 
pointed over the hand. Some sleeves 
have only a few gathers at the top, anda 
fitted round or square cap, pointed tabs, 
etc., as an epaulette. Bias and half-circular 
ruffles are also used as epaulettes, and a 
band trimming sometimes -covers the 
shoulder seam, ending in a cascade of 
loops for an epaulette. Thin goods for 
evening wear are fashioned into the gath- 
ered, glove sleeves, which are shirred up to 
a slight puff or epaulette, making wrinkles 
like a long, loose glove. Lace frills put 
on crosswise, and tucks are also used as 
trimmings <n evening sleeves. 
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COLLARS FOR ALL SORTS OF DRESSES 
N DRESSES trimmed with braid or vel- 
vet ribbon the collar is plain, with 
rows of the trimming ; or of velvet or cloth, 
it is often plain with revers edged with jet, 
etc. A pretty finish for a short neck are 
revers an inch and a half deep and three 
inches long on each side, of white guipure 
lace edged with slightly-gathered velvet rib- 
bon three-fourths of aninch wide. Softsilk 
makes a pretty foldedcollar. All dress col- 
lars hook at the back. A thick ruche of 
lace or mousseline, tapering narrower on the 
sides, is worn in nearly every dress seen. 
A plaited ruffle of silk like the vest may 
finish the wrists and collar top of a woolen 
gown ; use very fine knife-plaits. A fancy 
taffeta ribbon, using one yard, three inches 
wide, trims a collar with three double box- 
plaits at the centre back of the top, and 
two small single plaits at each side. 
> 
STOCKS OF SATIN AND LINEN COLLARS 


HE newest stocks are of satin cut on 
the bias and interlined with crinoline ; 
they form a plain band, hooking at the back, 
with ends brought to the front and tied 
there ina short bow. Linen collars worn 
with flannel and silk shirt-waists have a 
string tie or four-in-hand scarf. A yard 
and a quarter of three-inch ribbon, plaid, 
striped or figured, is worn as a stock, fold- 
ing it softly across the front to the back, 
crossing it there, bringing it to the front 
again, and there knotting it like a four-in- 
hand tie. Never put a lace ruffle, or lace 
in any form, in the collar of a shirt-waist. 
Lace ruffles or trimmings of lace may be 
used with any other style of dress waist. 


+ : 
SASHES, BELTS AND BUCKLES 


SINCE nearly all of the waists are round 

the belt naturally becomes an object 
of interest to the wearer. With the shirt- 
waists spoken of elsewhere the narrow 
leather belt is proper. For a full figure a 
fitted girdle belt, pointed back and front, 
answers, and the newest are made of jet 
passementerie or cord gimp; a short bone 
is placed at the centre, back and front. 
A belt narrowed in front gives a longer- 
waisted appearance. The handkerchief 
knot of two pointed ends loosely tied is a 
favorite finish for a velvet or satin belt—the 
preferred materials. Others finish with 
two ends, eight inches long and three inches 
wide, hanging from a buckle of steel, gilt 
orenamel. Another one may have a slen- 
der buckle on either side, or one deep, 
slender design at the centre back. Long 
sashes are in favor for house and evening 
gowns. They are of two ends from a 
rosette at the centre back, or a little to the 
left of the centre. An entire width of 
mousseline, piece silk or velvet cut on the 
bias, or ribbon from six to eight inches 
wide, may be worn. Black mousseline is 
particularly stylish with any color. A 
sash of soft glacé silk worn with a cash- 
mere gown is of two rounded ends, a soft 
belt and handkerchief knot near the front 
where the ends are; on all edges is a 
narrow ruffle of plain taffeta ribbon. The 
belt should always be of the same material 
as the sash, and the rosette bear the tiny 
gilt, silver or metallic buckle which is now 
the fashionable ornament. 


9 
THE LOOSE-FRONT RUSSIAN WAIST IS THE LATEST 


HAT round waists form the prevailing 
style is plainly seen, but there are 
innumerable designs made to fit every pos- 
sible figure except one that is both unusu- 
ally short and stout. The Russian waist is 
the latest, with its loose front dropping over 
the belt, and opening on the left side or in 
the centre with and without a vest effect. 
Silk, cloth, plain and mixed woolen goods 
are made up in this youthful fashion over 
a close-fitting, boned lining. A cloth waist 
of this kind will have the entire front 
covered with braiding in fine soutache 
braid, a series of braid ornaments down 
the centre, just the middle part braided, 
and a box-plait on either side to imitate a 
vest, or a yoke of silk braid. The skirt is 
trimmed to correspond. When flat rows 
of velvet ribbon or braid are used they are 
put in cross rows on the blouse front or 
around the entire garment. For dressy 
costumes the Russian front is worn with a 
tiny yoke or the smallest of jacket fronts 
of guipure lace, velvet or bead embroid- 
ery on mousseline. Full-dress sleeves are 
merely a short puff or a butterfly drapery, 
and one may differ from the other, as three 
tiny ruffles of chiffon, surmounted by a bow 
of velvet on one arm, and on the other a 
deep epaulette of lace topped by a spray 
of flowers. A skirt and sleeves of one 
material are seen, with a Russian waist in 
material which forms a contrast. 


FASHIONS IN YOKES, COLLARS AND FRONTS 


APPLIQUE figures are cut out of lace, and 
placed over a colored or black front 
or yoke only with excellent effect. Many 
waists are cut down ina square, back and 
front, and this space filled in with guipure 
lace, plaited chiffon or fancy velvet, with a 
band of passementerie finishing the square. 
The collar will be a band of the trimming 
with a ruff of the thin material above it. 
Tucked yokes and fronts are still fashion- 
able for thin woolen and silk fabrics, and 
narrow fringe, lace, velvet ribbon or tiny 
bead gimp used to edge the tucks. Bias- 
gathered ruffles edged with velvet baby 
ribbon are very becoming to one with a 
hollow chest, using them crosswise. Stout 
figures must have the band trimmings 
applied lengthwise and the belt with a 
decided point in front. The back of the 
round waists is close in fit, though without 
any seams except those under the arms. 
7 

WAISTS IN JACKET AND BASQUE EFFECTS 
jacket and basque designs are retained 

for some tailored waists and _ for 
persons too mature for the round bodice. 
If a jacket, there is the fitted back with a 
flat effect below the waist-line, or one in 
two short points with the fronts nearly 
meeting over soft lace ruffles or plaited 
chiffon. The front edges round or point 
as the figure may require, the latter adding 
to the waist length. Tailors put two basque 
tabs, narrow and four inches deep, on 
cloth basques with an Eton jacket front 
and pointed vest. An exceedingly pretty 
cashmere jacket on a gray dress has a row 
of steel buttons on either edge, and silk 
cord is laced across the pink taffeta vest. 
Short revers covered with braiding, silk or 
tinsel braid, are of white moiré, satin or 
cloth on blue, green or brown cloth jacket 
suits, with the collarto match. Vest of the 
dark cloth, plain or braided, or one of 
satin, etc., covered with lace jabots, as 
cloth suits are made up very dressy. 

+ 
BASQUE FRILLS AND TRIMMINGS 


OME of the blouse waists have a short, 
full frill for a basque below a narrow 
belt. Others are cut in a slight point, back 
and front, and flat basque pieces four inches 
deep fitted on so as to separate in a V at 
each point. These pieces must be inter- 
lined with canvas. Blue serge blouses 
with a tiny basque frill are of two-inch 
cross tucks piped with red satin; collar 
and narrow belt of the same bright hue. 
On braided costumes for full figures the 
flat-shaped basques and pointed revers are 
braided as well as the collar and the seams 
of the skirt. The basque frills are semi- 
circular, not a complete circle or they 
will be too full. Black trimmings are 
fashionable, as well as those of the same 
color. Narrow gimps are much used to 
edge accessories, Jetted black mousseline 
makes a handsome full vest. White lace 
under black is used again to trim the 
fashionable black and white costumes of 
net or mousseline over silk, or of taffeta. 
Blouses on such toilettes are always round, 
with a fancy silk, etc., belt. 
° 
ODD SILK WAISTS ARE STILL WORN 


LTHOUGH among the ultra-fashionable 
the odd silk waist is not considered 

as novel as a much-trimmed one like the 
skirt, this does not mean that the separate 
bodice will not be worn, and by fashion- 
able people, too. Itis too convenient, eco- 
nomical and attractive to be dropped, and 
one will be found in the majority of winter 
outfits. Changeable taffeta without figures, 
and bright satin—red, green, blue, brown 
and purple—are made into tucked shirt- 
waists to wear with a stock of the same 
with a tiny linen collar, or a bias strip of 
the goods is knotted in a loose bow around 
a deep linen collar. These are tucked 
crosswise or lengthwise over the chest, and 
the fullness snugly plaited into the belt or 
allowed to drop in blouse fashion. All 








sleeves are close, with the slight puff effect | 


at the top. Chiffon over silk 
charming evening waist ; so does net, plain 
or sprigged, put on in plaits or gathers. 
+ 
TRIMMINGS OF LACE, CHIFFON AND SATIN 


HESE silk waists often open on the 
side with lace or chiffon ruffles down 

the edge; an epaulette to match is pretty 
with collar and belt of velvet or the silk. 
One like this has tabs of velvet ribbon 
fastening over the ruffle down the opening 


with fancy buttons and three clusters of | 


three plaits the entire depth of the front 
for a full figure. One in black and white 
stripes has a tiny square yoke of black 
chiffon outlined with a jet band; rows of 
black inserting from yoke to belt of black 
satin; collar of lace and satin. Im light 
silk made with a full front rows of black 
velvet ribbon encircle the waist, holding it 
in puffs; belt of black velvet; collar of 
silk with a ruche of ribbon loops; epau- 
lettes banded with the ribbon. A _ plain 
waist has belt and collar of satin, with steel 
buckles and three rows of white lace under 
a plaited frill of the silk on each side from 
shoulder to centre of pointed belt. 





Epitror’s NoTe.—Miss Hooper’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of “ The Home 
Dressmaker,”’ will be found on page 38 of this issue. 
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“‘When you wish the latest things write to us.” 


Gowns and Coats 
Jor Winter. 


Thanksgiving Day will soon be here, and 
with it come thoughts of the new Winter 
Gown and the heavy Coat or Wrap for cold 
weather wear. Perhaps you are weary of the 
ready-made goods shown in every store. 
They all seem to be alike, and you wish 
something new—something chic, and above 
all a perfect-fitting garment. 

This establishment keeps no feady-made 
garments; we make to order only. We will 
interest om rselves in your particular case; we 
study your riceds ond your figure and make 
‘hd 
—~ 

c* 
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en 
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the garment that you select especially to 
order for you. Our styles and materials are 
exclusive and are shown by no other firm. 
Our new Winter Catalogue _ illustrates 
charming Gowns and Coats fashioned after 
La Mode’s \atest dictates. We will mail it 
free, together with a most dainty collection of 
samples of suitings and cloakings to select 
from, to any lady who wishes to dress well at 


| moderate cost. 





Our Catalogue illustrates, describes and prices: 
Tailor-Made Gowns, $5 to $30. 
(Exclusive designs and refined styles.) 
French Costumes and a full line of new 
Blouse Suits, $5 to $35. 


Exclusive styles in New Winter Jack- 
ets and Capes, $3 to $25. 


(Moderate in price but extremely fashionable.) 


Bicycle Suits, $6 to $30. 


(Entirely new designs and our own model in a wheel- 
ing skirt never shown before.) 


Separate Skirts, $4 to $20. 


(Paris models and in the newest cut.) 


Our line of samples*includes the newest materials 
for Dresses and Cloaks, many of them being im- 
ported novelties. We also make up your own mate- 
rial if you wish. No matter where you live we pay 
the express charges. Write to-day for catalogue 
and samples; you will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 119-121 West 23d St., New York. 
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WHAT A GIRL CAN MAKE 
A YOUNG MAN FOR CHRISTMAS 


By Ruth Ashmore 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


FOUR SPECIAL PAGES 
DEVOTED TO NOVEL AND ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 





ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


T# Christmas gift which the 
young girl may give to the 
man who has been kindly 
thoughtful of her during the year 
must not be costly—that would 
be in bad taste—it must not 
be useless and yet it must be 
retty. Well, my dear girls, 
ook into your work-baskets 
before you despair. Don your 
thimbles, thread your needles, 
surround yourselves with all the 
implements of your trade, and 
then to work! Man, naturally, 
isneat. He likes to have a place 
for everything, then why not 
make him a waste- 
basket so. that he 
will have some 
place in which to 
throw scraps of 
paper and odds 
and ends, which make his 
room look uncared for ? 


: 


ERE are two designs, the 
octagonal one, which has 

for its foundation a heav 
pasteboard box, over whic 
are eight panels. The bot- 
tom is made of a ten-inch 
square, with the corners cut 
off. Cover with fancy ticking. 
The leather waste-basket is 
twelve inches high and eight 
inches square at base. Put 
the design on in gold thread. 
Why not make him a tobacco pouch? 
Again you have a choice. First, there is, 
for you who wield well the crochet needle, 
the crochet pouch in silk of tobacco-brown 
and yellow; the picture shows the design. 
When the bag is 
finished it is lined 
with light brown 
satin, which 
comes to the 
upper edge, and 
when the strings 
of ribbon are 
drawn, makes a 
pretty frill. In 
size it is five 
inches long and 
fourteen inches 
wide around the 
top. Cut 
the satin lining pointed at the bottom 
so that the pouch shape is achieved. 


+ 


“Tae pieces of colored satin four 
and a half inches long and three 
a half inches wide make the 

satin pouch. 

The corners are 

cut off so that 
the bottom 

of the bag is 





RAZOR 
CASE 





SEWING BOx 


and 


chamois bag is then 
sewed in with the cas- 
ing, through which 
are drawn strings of 
silk galloon. The 
word ‘‘ Tobacco’’ is 
outhned on one side, a pipe on the other, 
and the initials or monogram on the other. 
The pouch made of cigar ribbons is very 
retty. In making this pouch have the 
Fight and dark ribbons 
alternate, and keep the 
name of the cigar in the 
centre. Feather-stitch 
the ribbons together with 
black silk, and gather 
them into a rosette at the 
bottom. Line with rub- 
ber cloth, sewing it to the 
lower edge of the casing, hi 
and draw the bag together anit! 
with yellow ribbons. ey 
Ii ®t HW! 
~~ ‘\\S WA 
T= lonely bachelor at 
the mercy of his 
laundress soon learns to 


sew on a button or to do a bit of mending. 
For him is suggested the sewing-box shown 





LAMP SHADE 





Editor’s Note—The prizes offered by Miss 
Ashmore in the peewee of June last for the best 
suggestions for this page have been awarded and 
sent, and the subjects of award will be treated in 
articles in future issues of the Journal. 






LAUNDRY BAG 








LAWYER'S BAG 


‘in illustration. It was originally a cigar 
box. Then it was sandpapered, and on 
it was painted an imitation label, and 
that doleful question: ‘‘ Button, button, 
who’s got the button?” After 
being lined with strong gray paper 
it had six wire nails firmly driven 
in at the bottom. 
Over these were 
put spools of 
thread, of silk 
and of darning 
cotton. Then in 
four small metal 
boxes were put 
different kinds of 
buttons, each box being 
plainly labeled. A _ strip 
of flannel, two and a half 
inches wide, was covered 
on one side with ribbon, 
and a loop of ribbon at each 
end made places for two papers 
of mixed needles, while pins of 
different sizes were stuck in the 
flannel, which was then rolled 
up closely, and laid in the box 
with a piece of wax and a pair 
of scissors. 

For some friend who has 
to travel a great deal, and to 
whom you wish to send a tiny 
souvenir, make a tooth-brush 
case like the one which 
is shown. For it get red 
and navy blue ribbon 
Nos. 2 and 5. The nar- 
row ribbon is used for the 
sides ; the wide for the front. Over- 
seam them together, and use the 
narrow for the 
strings. Line the 
bag with oiled silk. 





FROM CIGAR 


RIBBONS 






~ 
OR another 
friend make 


that useful little 
present, a sponge- 
bag. The one pic- 
tured is made of red 
and white ticking 
fitted with a rubber 
bag large enough 
to hold a good-sized sponge. The circle 
of ticking for the bottom is five inches in 
diameter. Around the edge is gathered a 
strip of ticking eight inches deep 
after the hem and casings are 
turned down. This strip is twice 
as long as the circumference of the 
circle. The bag is drawn up with 
a strong red silk galloon. 

Another useful trifle is the shav- 
ing-paper case shown in illustration, 
which is made from a piece of card- 
board covered with brocade, having 
fastened to it, by a patent fastener, 
a package of shaving paper. The 
fastening is concealed by a bow of 


A SATIN POUCH 





pointed, while bright ribbon with 
the top, which ee: loop and ends. 

is two inches Cols In order, for one 
deep, is made must remember the 
double. gifts that have been 


described, comes 
the razor-case _ illus- 
trated, which is made 
from a pasteboard box, 
covered with brown 
leather, on which the 
word “Razor” is 
worked in P ase pup 
gold thread. Two 
strands of the gold 
thread go around the 
sides and are 
carried up and 
tied together, forming a 
loop to hang the box up by. 


+ 


OR the bachelor who 
goes away, ‘‘strange 
countrees for to see,’’ a 
suitable gift is a traveling- 
case. The one shown 
in illustration is made 
of white Java canvas, 
which is bound in 
crimson galloon. The 
initial is worked in 
cross-stitch on the end. The 
case requires two pieces of can- 
vas twelve by eighteen inches. 
On one piece a series of pockets 
is stitched, meant to hold 
brush, comb, nail and tooth 
brushes, soap, small towel and 





TRAVELING CASE 





CROCHET 


TOBACCO POUCH 








SHAVING-PAPER 
CASE 


clothes-brush. These pockets are cut the 
width of the case, but they vary in depth 
and size. All the pockets are stitched 
securely in place, a piece of the silk galloon 
being used to hide the joins. When all 
are in place bind the three sides, and sew 
pieces of galloon, each three-quarters of a 
yard long, to each side of the end of the 
case to tie it with when it is rolled up. 


+ 


HE laundry bag is always a welcome 
present and the best one is the sim- 
plest. The one I advise is shown in illus- 
tration, and is made of fancy ticking. For 
it get two yards of the material, double your 
fabric, sew up each side, turn in the top 





A BANJO-CASE 


two and a half inches, and then stitch 
through the four thicknesses two and a 
half inches from the top, and again an 
inch and a half below the casing. Insert 
a double heavy wire twelve inches long, 
bent at each end so that the wires are 
an inch and a quarter apart. Sew this 
securely in the casing—a stick of the same 
size will answer. Cut a twelve-inch open- 
ing in the centre of the front of the bag 
three inches below the casing and face it. 


* 


POSSIBLY your friend is musical, then 
make him a case for his violin, 
mandolin or banjo. The _ banjo-case in 
illustration is of dark green baize lined with 
crimson cotton flannel with 
the fleecy side out. The case 
fits the instrument, and has 
in colors, suggesting illu 
minated letters, the initials 
of its prospective owner em- 
broidered on the inside under 
the fastening, at one side. 


+ 


UPPOSE he is a_ lawver, 
then make him a law- 
yer’s bag, like that shown in 
illustration. It is made of green broad- 
cloth, lined with sateen of the same shade, 
and finished at the top with a hem three 
and a half inches deep, with a facing wide 
enough to admit mohair drawing-strings 
which will draw both ways. The bag 
should be twenty-five 
inches long and fifteen 
inches wide. Em- 
broider the name of the 
owner upon « ribbon, 


or letter it upon soft kid 
and fasten it securely 
inside the hem where it 





OCTAGONAL 
BASKET 


will not inter- 
fere with the 
strings. 

A pretty gift 
for a bachelor, 
who is interest- 
ed in his room 
looking well, is a crocheted lamp shade 
like the one shown in the illustration. 


- 
TO MY GIRLS 


‘*¢H,” SAID one of those nice girls of mine, 
‘where is our talk?’’ And I am 
dazed. All I can say is this: So many of 
you have asked, ‘‘ What can I make as a 
Christmas gift for a young man?’’ that I 
have this month 
attempted to an- 
swer you all to 
the best of my 
ability. I do 
not approve of 
young girls giv- 
ing costly gifts, 
even to the 
‘‘dearest boy.’’ 
Such gifts seem 
to tell only of 
their value materially even when 
they are prompted by mistaken 
generosity. I think it is much 
better taste to offer some simple 
gift that is sent with all kindly 
thought, and which is wrought 
not like tapestry of old by the 
dame and her maidens, but by 
your own deft fingers that wove 
into every piece memory, hope, 
and—perhaps-—love ? 





LEATHER WASTE-BASKET 


SPONGE-BAG 


November, 1897 


St li Sil CHRISTMAS 
ering Siuver — airrs 
Eapbretdery Selnnorn, No. 1562, fine steel blades, T5 cemta; 
Emery, with handle, No. 123. 50 cents; Wax, with bandic, 
No. 114, 50 centas Pocket Comb, No. 781, 80 centa. [llu-- 
trations actual size. We have a Ladies’ Dressing Comb, No. 164, 
744 tmches long, for $1.00; Men's Comb, No. 1697, 7 inches long, 
“0 cents. These are large, handsome combs with heavily chased 
sterling mountings, similar to illustration. = 






_ ; i’ . : 
A, $1.25. B, $1.25. C, $1.50. 


SOLID GOLD SCARF 


B has 7 real pearis and real garnet 
F real pearl or turquoise centre. Wherever you are we can 
serve you. SEND FOR OUR Ff CATALOGUE “K,” 128 

, the size of the Century Magazine, filled with fine haif-tone 
liustrations of Sterling Silver and Selid Gold photographed 
direct from the articles, giving an adequate idea of their wide range 
and fine quality. Any article sent safely prepaid on receipt 
of price. Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 


DANIEL LOW & COMPANY, Gold and Silversmiths 
227 Essex Street, SALEM, MASS, 









D, $1.00. EB, $1.00. F, $1.00. 
PINS Strictly 14k. Welt 

made and desirable. 
or opal centre; C 7 real pearls; 








ail Sterling 
Silver, 35c. 


Solid Gold, $2.25 


¢ 
A Catalogue of 


} PRETTY THINGS 


in silverware and jewelry, with hundreds 
, of photographic illustrations, mailed free. 
Money back for anything sold by us that fails to please. 


S. KIND & SON 
928 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


SILVER 
BEAUTY 


extends below the surface of a 
silver toilet article, its practicabil- 
ity and wearing qualities must be 
considered as well. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows a new style sterling silver 
(.925 fine) hairbrush. It is made of 
the finest material throughout and 
is my special bargain for this Fall. 


Smali size brush, 8 in. long, $3.50 
Large size brush, 914 in. long, $4.50 


Money refunded if not satisfactory 
Send for 1897 Catalogue 






























STERLING 
SILVER TOP 
No. 726, 85c. 
The Smaller 
Size, 994, 2c. 


By Mail 
Pos 





_ Thousands of choice articles suitable for 
Christmas gifts will be found in the famous 


JEWEL CATALOGUE 


All the first families of the land buy from the Jewel 
Catalogue of Gold and Sterling Silver Novelties. 


SEND FOR THE EK 98 EDITION, MAILED FREE 


F.W. SIM & CO., = Established 1847 


Jewelers and Silversmiths, 245 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


LITTLE FOLKS 


Send your own and friends’ names for sample and premigm 


ints #elsing. rob T TBERAL PAY 10 AGENTS 














A new beautifally illus- 
trated 32-page magazine 
for baby up to the 10-year 
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Por" EADS crocheted in geo- 
*) metrical patterns make 
4) ie, very beautiful bags and 

purses, as is evidenced 
upon this page. The 
silk chatelaine bag 
shown in Illustration 
No. 1 is crocheted in fine black 
crochet silk ; the beads used are 
of cut jet. String a full bunch 
before be- 
ginning to 
crochet. 
For the 
first row make a 
chain of ninety 
stitches; join the 
chain. The bag is 
widened after the 
second row for 
twenty-eight rows, 
two stitches on each 
sidz. The design is 
on the front of bag. 














Second row—t1 b, 
1p, 1b,5p, 1b, 1p, 
2 b; repeat to half 
the bag, forty-sixth 
stitch. Third row— 
rR, 29,10, 7p, 1B, 
Ip; repeat. Fourth 
row—4 b, 3 p, 1 b, 
3 p, t b; repeat. 
Fifth row—t b, 1 p, 
1b, 1p,1b,7p; re- 
peat. Sixth row— 
1b,1 p, 3 b,1 p,1b, 
5p; repeat. Seventh 
row—i b, 1 p, 1 b, 
3p, 1b, 1 p; repeat. 
Eighth row—t b, 1 p, 
£9, 3Pp, 7D, £p, 2D; 
repeat. Ninth row 
same as third. 

The bead should 
always be kept in front of the crochet 
needle. The design is repeated four ard 
a half times in length from the widest pait. 

? 
THE BACK OF THE CHATELAINE BAG 

T* back is crocheted longer with design 

of beads on the inside of bag. Design 
should continue down the front. Twenty- 
one rows is the highest point the design is 
worked. The bag is narrowed as the bot- 
tom was wid- 
ened. Both 
pieces can be 
crocheted or, 
sewed to- 
gether. The 
silver mount- 
ing is put on 
by a jeweler. 

The fringe 
is made of 
the cut jet 
beads; one 
loop is twist- 
ed into the 
next. About 
forty beads 
are used on 
one loop. 

The edge 
of the pocket 
is finished 
with a row 
of single cro- 
chet with a 
bead on each 
stitch, then a 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 3 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 2 


row of dc, one 
stitch beween each 
dc, then row of s c 
and bead on each 
crocheted stitch. 


. 
WITH METAL BEADS 


= stylish chate- 
laine bag in 
Illustration No. 2 
is crocheted in fine 
white crochet silk, 
using green metal 
beads for the de- 
: sign. The design 
is the same as that on No. 1. Make a 
chain of sixty-six stitches. The design is 
crocheted on both sides of the bag. It is 
widened by making two stitches on each 
side for nineteen rows. The bag is then 
crocheted straight for four times the length 
of the design and two rows, or fifty rows in 





WORKING PATTERN 
FO ILLUS. NOS. 1 AND 2 


BEADED BAGS AND PURSES 
By Eleanor Marshall 





WORKING PATTERN FOR ILLUS. No. 3 
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all. The back is then crocheted longer, 
narrowing each row as the lower part of 
the bag was widened. This extra piece 
forms a flap or cover for the mouth of the 
bag. A metal bar is attached to the chain 
and sewed to the back of the bag through a 
hole pierced in the metal. After the chain 
is crocheted begin design as given for bag 
in Illustration No. 1, commencing with 
directions for sixth row, and repeating as 
for the black silk 
crochet bag in Illus- 
tration No. 1, finish- 
ing with the twisted 
fringe of beads. 


> 
WITH VIOLET BEADS 


HE chatelaine 
bag in Illustra- 
tion No. 3 is cro- 
cheted in moder- 
ately fine white 


crochet silk; cut 
metal beads of 
violet color are 


used for the de- 
sign, the working 
pattern of which is 
shown in Illustration 
No. 3. Commence 
by making a chain 
of one hundred 
and twenty-eight stitches. Widen each 
side of the bag two stitches for twenty rows. 
7 
HERE are eighty rows in the bag before 
the back is crocheted longer to fit the 
silver mounting. The top of the pocket 
has a row of single crochet beads on each 
stitch, then a row of double open crochet 
stitch between each dc, bead on each dc, 
row of single crochet, bead on each stitch. 
The top of the bag is forty rows above the 
pocket, and narrowed each side to fit the 
mounting. The design is eighteen rows 
high in the centre and twenty-nine rows at 
the sides. The size of the beaded design 
may be regulated to the style of mount- 
ing which is selected for the clasp. 


~ 


IRST row—one hundred and twenty-eight 
stitches. Second row—g p, 2b, 2 p, 

2b, 1p, 2b, 2p,2b, 11 p,1 b, 3p; repeat. 
Third row—1 b, 3p, 1 b, 6p, 2b, rp, rb. 
2p,1b,2p,1b,1p,2b, 6p, 1b, 3p, 2b; 
repeat. Fourth row—2 b, 2 p, 3 b, 7 p, 
1 b,2p,1b,1 p,1 b, 2p, 1 b,7p,3b, 
2p,1b; repeat. Fifth row—3 b, 2 p, 3 b, 
6p,1b,2p,1 b, 1p,1b,1p,1b,2p,1b, 
6 p,3b,2p; repeat. Sixth row—1 b, 3 p, 
1b,1p,3b.5p,1 b, 2p, 1b,2p,1b, 2p, 
1 b, 2 p, 1 b, 5 p, 3 b, I p; repeat. 
Seventh row—1 b, 1 p, 3b, 1 p, 1 b, 7 Pp, 
1 b,2 p,1b,3 p,1 b,3 p, 1 b, 2 p, 1b, 
7p; repeat. Eighth row—q p, 1 b, 6 p, 
1b,2 p, 1 b,2p,1b,4 p,1 b,4 p,1b, 
2p,1b,2p,1b, 2p; repeat. Ninth row— 
tb, 4p, 1b, 4 p,1 b,2 p,1 b,2p,1 b, 
6 p, 1 b,6 p, 1 b, 2 p, 1 b, 2 p; repeat. 
Tenth row—2 p, 1 b, 3p, 1 b, 3 p, 1b, 2p, 
1b,7p,1b,1 p,3b, 1 p,1 b,7p,1b; 
repeat. Eleventh row—1 p, 1 b, 2 p, 1b, 
2p, 1b,2p,1b, 2p,1b,5p,3b, 1p, 1b, 
3p, 1b, 1p, 3 b; repeat. Twelfth row— 
3p,1b,2p, 1b, 1p,1b, 1p,1b, 2p, 1b, 

p, 3 b, 2 p, 3 b, 2 p, 3 b, 3 p; repeat. 
Thirteenth row—s5 p, 1 b, 2p, 1 b, 1 p, 1b, 
2p,1b, 7p, 3 b,2 p,3b, 2p, 3b, 2p; 
repeat. Fourteenth row—4 p, 2 b, 1 p, 1b, 
2p,1b,2p,1b, 1p, 2b, 6p,1b,3 p,3 b, 
3P, 1b, 2p; repeat. Fifteenth row—s p, 
2b, 2p,2b, 1p, 2b, 2p, 2b, 11 p, 1b, 
6 p; repeat. Sixteenth row—8 p, 2 b, 2 p, 
1b, 2p,2b,19p; centre; repeat. Seven- 
teenth row is same as fifteenth, but widen 
two stitches for each 
side to twentieth row . 
inclusive. Put a bead cr 
on both the widening 
stitches as described, so ‘ 
that one bead will be 
over the edge on each 
side of the bag. 


w 
SILK CROCHET PURSE 


OR the dainty silk 
purse shown in II- 
lustration No. 4 makea 
chain of twelve stitches. 
On the next row cro- 
chet a bead in every 
other stitch. The stitch 
between will form a 
seam for widening. 
Take the widening 
under both loops of 
the stitch. 

Crochet eleven rows, 
widening each row, 
using a bead on every 
stitch except the widen- 
ing one. Continue the 
same the exact width of 
bag, on each row decreasing the number 
of beads in each section by one. Always 





ILLus. NO. 6 


decrease on the | 
same side of the | 
figure. Crochet 
four plain rows, then 
begin the upper de- 
sign as follows : 
First row—tI p, 
2b,4p, 2b, 6p; 
repeat. Second row 
—4 b, 1 p, 4b, 5p; 
repeat. Third row 
—4b,1p,4b,5p:; 
repeat. Fourth row 
—1p, 3b, 1p, 3 b, 
3p, 1b, 2 p; repeat. 
Fifth row—4 p, 1 b, 
smth t B FS, 
I p; repeat. Sixth 
row—3 p, I b, I p, 
3 6b, 2p, 1b, 3D; 
repeat. Seventh 
row—2 p, I b, 2 p, 
4b, 2 p t BD, EP, 
1b; repeat. Eighth 
row—z2 b, 3 p, 4 b, 
3p, 2b; repeat. 
Ninth row—2 p, rb, | 
2-2 BD, 3 2.2 DP, 
2p; repeat. Tenth 
row—3 p, 1 b, 6 p, 1 b, 3 p; repeat. 
Eleventh row—1 b, 3 p, 1 b, 4 p, 1 b, 3p, 
1b; repeat. Twelfth row—2 b, 3 p, 4b, 
3p, 2b; repeat. Thirteenth row—2b, 2p, 
1b, 4p, 1b, 2p, 2b; repeat. Fourteenth 
row—I b, 2 p,1 b, 6p, 1b, 1p, 2 b; repeat. 
Fifteenth row—3 p, 1b, 1p, 1b, 5 p, 1 b, 
2p; repeat. Sixteenth row—1 b, 3 p, 1 b, 
3p,3 b, 1 p, 2 b; repeat. Seventeenth 
row—2 b, 5 p, 4 b, 1 p, 2 b; repeat. 
Eighteenth row—2 b, 5 p, 4 b, 1 p, 2b; 
repeat. Nineteenth row, 1 b, 8 p, 2 b, 2 p, 
1b; repeat to finish design. 
~ 
A DAINTY CHANGE PURSE 
HE dainty change purse shown in Illus- 
tration No. 5 is crocheted exactly as 
the one shown in Illustration No. 4, except 
that the star has eight points so that the 
purse may be flat when completed. After 
the star is fin- 
ished narrow for 
eight rows, then 
crochet five rows 
straight around 
to fit the top of 
the oxidized sil- 
ver or gilt clasp. 
> 
SILK PURSE 
OR the purse 
shown in 
Illustration No. 
6 make a chain 
of six stitches, 
plain crochet, 
crocheting a 
bead on every 
stitch. Crochet 
another row with 
beads. Next 
row, plain cro- 
chet without 
beads. Widen 
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ILLus. NO, 4 
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WORKING PATTERN 
FOR ILLUSTRATION No. 4 





SECTION OF STAR 
FOR NOS. 4 AND 5 


every other 
stitch on this 
row. Cro- 
chet fifth and 
sixth rows 
plain, crochet 
beads on 
every stitch. 
Seventh row, 
widen eight 
stitches at 
eight regular 
intervals of 
the row. Eighth and ninth rows have beads 
on every stitch, and are not widened. 
Tenth, thirteenth, sixteenth, nineteenth, | 
twenty-second, twenty-fifth and twenty- 

eighth rows, widen, crochet beads on each 
stitch of the intervening rows, and do not 
widen afterward, but crochet two rows of 
beads and one row plain, making thirty- 
four rows with beads. Four rows of plain 
crochet above the beads. Sew the top of 
the purse to the frame, which may be 
purchased at any jeweler’s. 

To accompany these chatelaine bags 
narrow belts are crocheted in similar design 
and color. Card-cases may also be fash- 
ioned with the star design used in purses 
shown in Illustrations Nos. 4 and 5, with 
a narrow pattern around the edge. Any 
jeweler will mount these crochet pieces 
either for bags, purses or card-cases. 





ILLUSTRATION No. 5 








every woman. 
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Every Woman 
Interested in Fancy-Work 


Should have a copy of 


Home 
Needlework 


For 1898, Price 10c. 


sa Suggestions for 
Christmas Needlework 


Special New Patterns by the best design- 
ers in this country for Tea Cloths, Center- 
pieces, Doilies and Photograph Frames. 


27 Colored Flower Plates 


REPRODUCED IN NATURAL COLORS 


These show just how to embroider all the 
popular flowers, giving the colors of silk 
to use for each, and just how to shade them 
perfectly. #4 great help to beginners. 

The book is “ up to date’’ in every particular. 128 
pages. Over too illustrations, All the new Embroid- 
ery Stitches described and illustrated, Also rules for 
knitting bicycle and golf stockings. The Colored 
Plates alone are worth the price of the book. 


Send us 10 cents. Write to-day. 


ADDRESS 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY 
8 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 


GENUINE FARINA COLOGNE 


Inferior products and spurious imitations are now 
being sold as “ Farina Cologne,”’ and so closely have 
the bottles and labels been copied that even denkors 
are deceived. The words, ‘gegeniiber dem Jiilichs- 
Platz,’’ have not been copied because they constitute 
the address of the great Farina distillery, ‘‘ gegeniiber 
dem Jiilichs-Platz '’ (opposite the Jiilichs Place). 














Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 





ART fatanr sy’ MAIL 


For only 65 cents we send a 12-inch centrepiece partly 
worked, showing every stitch necessary to properly 
shade and produce the raised effect with cotton filling, 
including slik to finish and full printed instructions, so 
ylain anybody can make a beautiful Christmas gift. 
Your choice of strawberries, poppies, violets, sweet peas 
or roses, All purchasers become our students, and may 
submit work for criticism and receive additional per- 
sonal instruction free of charge. Headquarters for 
original prize designs. Special advantages in materials. 
Mealy School of Decorative Art, Detroit, Mich. 


Thimble, Needles, Thread 


Always just where you want them 
Attach the * H, & MM.” Combination 










PINCUSHION, THIMBLE and 
SPOOL HOLDER to sour table, lap 
hoard or sewing machine. Lightens 
the task of sewing. Invaluable te 
Handsomely nickel- 
a. Price hy mall, 25 cents, 

tam p» taken. JKLET FREE, scents 
HUEBEL & MANGER “**T*? 

266-200 Graham Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
We send Six S-inch 


FA N CY-WO R Linen Doilies, differ- 


ent designs of WILD FLOWERS; Also pretty 
Stamping Patterns, 20-inch Clover Centre- 
viece, 10-inch Photograph Frame, 26-inch 
Marking Initials, Sprays of Buttercups, Gold- 
enrod, Daisies and Violets, only 25 cents. 


Address WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. Box L 


IRISH POINT DOILY 


To introduce our 100-page new illus- 
trated Bargain catalog of Fancy- 
Work Novelties and Jew- 
elry we will send this exquis- 18. 
ite 9-in.doily and catalog,al) for ° 
We pay postage on all our goods. Stamps 
c. 8. DAVISSON A&A CO. taken. 
48 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 19 


SIX TABLE MATS 


Patented 
















om FRUIT DESIGNS— Blackberries, 
fs Strawberries, Huckleberries, 
; ayer Gooseberries, Currants, Cherries 
f Age Stamped on fine white linen, an 


Ingalls’ Fancy-Werk Beek for one 
year—all for 26 cents. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 


Remnants for Crazy Quilt, 60 elegant 
S| | K pieces, 600 square inches, silk and satin, 
bright colors, 25c. 5 packs, $1.00. 


Complete pp to-date Pompey Outfits, 50c. and $1.00, 
THE BINGHAM COMPANY, New Lendon. Conn, 
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Carpets 


can be easily 
bought through 
the mail 





You can select Carpets at your own home 
from our colored pattern plates far better 
than at astore. We sell carpets at 


Wholesale Prices to the Consumer 


and sew them ready to lay on the floor. Our 
catalogue gives ial information, and the best 
assortment of patterns are shown ‘in their 
actual colors. ill also publish a furniture 
catalogue. Will send both free on request. 
We pay the freight. 


THE CRESCENT MILLS CO. 


Department B-2, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| “Up-to-Date” Book 
/ For Embroiderers 


Ee) Just Published. Entirely new Features 


It shows our enormous stock of Centrepieces, 

if Dollies and Stamped Novelties. Over 
separate Patterns are described and 135 En- 
graved Illustrations display them to the eye. 


Something entirely new 
is our series of 
Colored Illustrations 


Reproducing exactly in their natural colors 

the Pansy, Double Rose, Wild Rose, Sweet 

a) Pea, Easter Lily, Orchid, Nasturtium, Bach- 
fa clor Button, Clover, Buttercup, Chrysanthe- 


mum, Violet, Pink, Daisy, Apple Blossom. 
These Colored Plates have more than the Op 
money's worth of ideas for experienced em- ‘iW 
broiderers, and they make shading easy for "1 


TN 
\ ie 

beginners. q : 
iN 4 


Send 10c. and ask for “ Our '97 Book.” 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union St., New London, Conn. 














reakfast food 


Made from choice Pacific Coast wheat. 
All the nerve and strength-giving qualities 
carefully retained, only the outer or woody 
fibre being removed. 


AN AGREEABLE CHANGE 
FROM OATMEAL 


The best food for young children. 
the Bear on every package 





Cut of 
At all Grocers. 


STUDY 


Journalism 
AT HOME 


Reporting, Editing, all 
—) ® branches of newspaper 
= and literary work taught. 
BY Students everywhere. Takes 

MAI - only your spare time. Practi- 
cal work from the start. Im- 


proved methods. Best results. Catalogue FREE. 


The Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism 
No. 12 Telephone Building, Detroit. Mich. 
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MBHE embroidery designs of mistletoe 
and holly singly, and mistletoe 
and holly combined, given on 
this page, designed for and 
appearing exclusively in the 
JOURNAL, are intended for the Christmas 
dinner table. But any of them may be 
utilized for other purposes, such, for in- 
stance, as bureau scarfs and sideboard 
covers, or for plate or tumbler doilies. 





A CARVING CLOTH IN 


TH designs are intended to be embroid- 
ered on white art-linen either XX or 
XXX. The color scheme to be worked 
satisfactorily must be done with the Japan 
wash silks in the permanent Oriental dyes. 
The shades of green necessary for the 
leaves and vine are numbers 432, 433, 434 
and 435. The veining is done with one 
shade of dark brown, number 412. Only 


CENTREPIECE WITH RAISED EDGE OF MISTLETOE 


two shades of red, numbers o15 and 017, 
are needed for the brilliant berries of the 
holly. The white waxen berries of the 
mistletoe are done in white, number 691. 


. 


TH edge of the round centrepiece with 
the mistletoe and holly design is 
embroidered in buttonhole stitch in white, 





CENTREPIECE OF HOLLY AND MISTLETOE 


number 690. The edges of the carving 
cloth and of the other centrepieces are 
fringed to the depth of an inch and a half. 





Editor's Note.—Full-size designs for the entire 
set of embroidery patterns on this page will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of tweny-five 





cents. Address Art Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 





Designed Especially for the Fournal 


T= design for the square centrepiece 
may be utilized for a cover for an 
afternoon tea-table, which, of necessity, 
demands a plain centre for the tea-table 
paraphernalia to set steadily upon. If 
desired, the edge may be worked in 
scallops and buttonholed, or turned up 
and hemstitched. Either would make a 
pretty finish for that most important and 
useful adjunct to the modern parlor, the 





HOLLY AND MISTLETOE 


afternoon tea-table cover. The round 
designs will be found available for deco- 
rating china, dessert or fruit plates. 


» 


T# sizes of the centrepiece and carving 
cloth may be regulated to suit the 
size of the table upon which they are to be 
used. Dining tables are of many widths, 





CENTREPIECE WITH MISTLETOE WREATH 


consequently it is hardly possible to give 
a size that will suit every one. The carv- 
ing cloth should be large enough to pro- 
tect the table from any carelessness of the 
carver, and the centrepiece large enough 
to be a distinct object in the centre of the 
table. The sizes of the plate, carafe and 
tumbler doilies should be regulated by 
the shape and size of the plate, carafe 





DAINTY SQUARE CENTREPIECE 


or tumbler under which they are to be 
placed upon the dining-room table. 

All the designs are worked in plain 
embroidery stitch. Before beginning the 
fringed edge the circle should be button- 
holed in either plain or long or short but- 
tonhole stitch about an inch and a half 
from the extreme edge of the centrepiece. 








November, 1897 


We will send, without 
charge, to any one desir- 
ing to make the experi- 
ment which we illustrate 
herewith, pieces of 
metal, upon which 
have been applied 


NEAL’S 
ENAMEL 


especially adapt- 
ed for bath-tubs, 
foot-baths, sinks, 
or any surface 
which must resist 
hot or cold water, 
steam, or moist- 
ure. The experiment consists of immers- 
ing these samples in boiling water, allowing 
them to remain from five to ten minutes, 
which is the severest test that can be ap- 
plied to an Enamel of this description. 


NEAL’S BATH-TUB ENAMEL 


not only produces a dainty, lustrous, en- 
amel effect, that may be readily kept bright 
and clean, but is extremely durable. 

Any person can use Neal’s Enamels 
Po -iny It is inexpensive and easy 
and pleasant to apply. It is also offered for 

FURNITURE, BICYCLES, AND WOOD- 

EN, EARTHEN AND METAL WARE 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,” 
showing samples of the colors and ay 
complete informa- tion, SENT FRE 


Detroit, Mich. 


Try This 
Yourself. 


a 







Write to the 


Cc. IN STAMPS will secure a card- 
board Parlor, Dining-room, Bed- 
room and Kitchen Suit FOR THE CHILDREN 
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FREE 










A NEAT AND 
USEFUL PRESENT 


~ Over 

y 3,000,000 
’ women through- 
out the 
civilized 
world who 


have used the 
Carpet 


Bissell sree 


have testified to its superiority over all others. 
*“Oyco” Bearings and Dust-Proof Axle Tubes, 
our latest improvements, have done more for 
carpet sweepers than ball bearings have for 
bicycles, 
and add 
nothing to 
the cost. 


Ask 
your dealer 


for them 


Write for Booklet describing ‘‘Cyco” Bearings and 
Dust-proof Axle Tubes and other late improvements, and 
telling you how to secure a neat and useful present Free. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(The largest sweeper makers in the world) 


3 
NIIIIIIIIIIIF SEES EEECE CECE 
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Chronic Invalids 


find nearly all food repugnant 
after a time. Give a trial to 


Somatose, 


which stimulates the appetite and never cloys 
the palate. Odorless, tasteless, and may be 
given without patients’ knowledge. 

At druggists, in 2 0z.,%, % and z Ib, tins. 

Also the following combinations, Somatose-Biseult, 

Somatose - Cocoa, Somatose - Chocolate — each containing 
10 per cent, Somatose. Very convenient and palatable 
preparations, 

Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New 
York, agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. 
Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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See 
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—a 
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“Cycn" 
BEARINGS 
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Every woman knows that Fibre Cloth repels cold 


Fibre Cloth 
Blankets 
70 in.x90 in. $1.00 each 


Non-porous, hence cannot absorb impurity. 
Require no laundering. Lighter to sleep un- 
der and warmer than four times their weight 
in quilts or comfortables. Cheap, durable, 
lasting for years. Expressed on receipt of price. 


THE SABLE FIBRE CO., Detroit, Mich. 








Sample Package 


SENT FREE 


(on receipt of postage 4 cents) of 


STAR BRAND 


MINCE MEAT 


Makes delicious pies 


Armour & Company 
205 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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TEN HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES 
By Florence C. Fetherston 


DESIGNED AND MADE BY THE AUTHOR 





KABAKE your Christmas presents in- 
dividual—use your friend’s 
favorite flower as the motive of 
your decora- 
tion, or add her 
monogram. Such 
S thoughts enhance the 
G4 value of a gift as 
nothing else will. Any girl 
may, with a little thought 
and study, make a number 
of pretty, inexpensive and 
useful Christmas gifts from 
the ideas here given. 

A suitable gift for an old 
lady is a triangle knitting- 





CHAMOIS PHOTOGRAPH FRAME 


box. It requires a quarter of a yard of 
silk for the outside, the same for lining, 
a yard of chenille cord and a yard and 
a half of ribbon. Cut six oval pieces 
of cardboard nine inches long, three 
for the outside and three for the lining. 
When covered, each two, outside and 
lining, must be over-seamed together. 
It is prettier to have it lined with one 
color and covered with another. 


- 


NE of the most useful and least ex- 
pensive of gifts is the laundry list 
shown in illustration. It is made of a 


CASE FOR TELEGRAPH BLANKS 


child’s drawing slate. The frame may be 
painted in oil-colors to harmonize with the 
color scheme of the room in which it is to 
be used. The silk cord to which the pencil 
is attached should be of the same color. 

We all like to keep our copies of the 
JOURNAL on our library tables, and it is 
to preserve these that I offer the suggestion 
for a cover. It is 
made of two pieces 
of linoleum, brown 
oilcloth which looks 
like leather, is very 
durable and quite 
inexpensive. The 
pieces are stitched, 
and bound to- 
gether down the 
back with brown 
leather, and gilt cor- 
ners are added. 
There is no limit to 
the designs which 
may be used to dec- 
Orate the cover. 
Although oil-colors 
may be used for 
the painting, water- 
colors mixed with 
white are very much 
to be preferred. 


A SCISSORS-GUARD 


blue mica 





i hes effective photograph screen shown 


in illustration is covered with pale 
paper (wall 


paper), which 







































FLOWER TABLE MAT 


makes an admirable surface to paint 
upon. It has a glint of silver through 
it that harmonizes prettily with the sil- 
ver cord that laces the panels together, 
and with the silver corners. The 


UskFUL COVER FOR LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


large roses are painted in soft tones of 
pink outlined with silver, the leaves 
in gray-green outlined and veined in 
the same way. It may be made any 
size desired ; the large panel of the one 
shown in illustration is twelve by fifteen 
inches, the small one nine by fifteen. 


+ 


HAMOIS lends itself admirably to 
decoration in water-color. The 


circular frame shown in the drawing is 
for a cabinet-size photograph, and is 





VIOLET PINCUSHION 


nine inches in diameter 
with a four-inch open- 
ing. The design, which 
is a conventional one, is 
done in yellows, greens 
and green-blue, touched 
up with metallic colors. 
The only difficulty in 
painting on chamois is 
in putting on the first 
wash ; the greatest care 
must be taken to geta 
clear, well-defined edge. 





A USEFUL LAUNDRY LIST 


The paint must be used rather thin, be- 
cause the color can be intensified by re- 
wren the washes, but cannot be made 
ighter except by the use of white, which 
is always to be avoided when possible. 
The case for telegraph blanks is made of 
linoleum, with a pocket added to hold the 








A PRETTY PHOTOGRAPH SCREEN 


blanks. It should be decorated with some 
conventional design and the quotation 
which is shown in illustration. 


. 


THE violet pincushion requires a quarter 
of a yard of silk, cotton for filling 
cushion, four dozen violets, and a yard 
and a half of three-quarter-inch satin 
ribbon. Cut an eight-inch square of the 
silk, form the cotton into a round pad, 
then draw the silk neatly over it, twisting 
the thread around the ends of silk to form 
a handle, as it were, about which to tie the 
stems of the flowers. Arrange the violets 
so as to make a frame around the cushion, 
and tie all together 
with the ribbon. 
Thesame idea ma 

be carried out with 
different flowers. 


+ 


OR the flower 
table mat shown 
in illustration a 
piece of chamois 
twelve by fifteen 
inches is needed. 
Choose a smooth, 
firm piece, even in 
color. After tack- 
ing it firmly to a 
board, sketch in 
lightly the outline 
of some flower 
—pansy, rose, 
aster, daisy 
or any other 
flower—then 
color with 
water-color 
paints, allowing 
the first washes to dry thoroughly before 
adding the sharp finishing touches. 


+ 


OR the scissors-guard a small cork 
and a brass ring a trifle smaller 
than the small end of the cork, are 
required. With some pretty colored 
silk, crochet twenty-four stitches around 


KNITTING-BOXx 


until there is enough to cover the cork. 
Slip the cork in, and draw the last 
row together, tying with satin ribbon, 





To SEND THE CHRISTMAS GIFT IN 
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the brass ring; continue row after row | 
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Put Neither Money 
Nor Trust in the 
Wasteful Substitutes for 














Buy the REAL THING, 
No matter what the clerk says. 
It LASTS and LOOKS BETTER 
Than any other Skirt Binding. 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. CO., P. 0. Box 699, New York City. 


Carpets by 


You can buy carpets through mail 
the mail at your home from our colored 
pattern plates better than at any 
store in your town. We sell carpets at 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


and S@W and Match Them Ready 
to Put on Your Floor 


Our Illustrated Catalogue shows a large as- 
sortment of patterns in different qualities, in 
their actual colors, same as the goods them- 
selves, and gives full information as to the 
way to order. WE PAY FREIGHT. 

We also publish a catalogue of Rugs, Mats, 
Linoleum and Oilcloths, which are shown in 
their actual colors. Any person desiring either 


catalogue, or both, we will send free on request. 
Drop us a postal card. 


Mutual Furniture and Mig. Co. 


T. KELLY, Proprietor 


St’ 6th Ave. and 17th St., New York 


“Buy China and Glass Right” 


HIGGINS & SEITER 












50-52-54 West 22d Street 
New York 


Our new ‘* Thousand Picture’’ a 
Catalogue, 844, just issued, mailed free to those who 
wish to buy “ ‘4 less than elsewhere.” Many exclusive 
novelties never shown before, For instance, this 





in Bohemian Ware, represent- 
ing North American Indian 
Heads, Strong features ;char- 
Appropriate, artistic, decorative. 
5 heads, $2.10 ; 6 heads, 


Pipe Rac 
acteristic coloring riat 
Prices, 3 heads,$1.25; 4 heads, $1.55 ; 
2.80; 7 heads, $3.15, Safe delivery guaranteed, ‘The very 
thing” to give a smoker at Christmas or any other time, 





New Catalogue 


DORFLINGER’S 
AMERICAN 
CUT GLASS 


JUST ISSUED 


Send two cents for postage 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS 
915 Broadway, New York 


Just Out 


Furniture, Carpets and every- 
thing for Housekeeping. 
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New 
Illustrated 
Catalogue of 


COWPERTHW AIT 
CHATHAM SQUARE 


(Nine Stores together), NEW YORK 
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THE LADIES’ 








By COURTESY OF A. P. FITT 


Mr. MOODy's HOME AT NORTHFIELD 


FEW years ago a man whom 
I knew lost his only child, 
and the sorrow almost 
broke his heart. He had 
never given much serious 
thought to a future life, 
but after his child was 
taken he was continually 
found studying his Bible. 
Some one asked him what he was doing, 
and he said he was trying to find out about 
the place where his boy had gone. Like 
that father, every member of this Bible 
class has doubtless loved some one who 
has joined the citizens of Heaven, and 
he yearns to know definitely of the future— 
what there is beyond the brief span of life 
in this world and earth's experiences. 


+ 


WHAT IS THE EXACT LOCATION OF HEAVEN? 
PERHAPS the first question that presents 
itself regarding Heaven is its location. 
For my part, | am not satisfied with the 
vagueness that describes my future home 
as everywhere and nowhere. I read that 
the Master promised His Disciples an abode 
in His Father’s mansions, whither He was 
going to prepare them a place, and in the 
Revelations the Apostle pore described 
the wondrous beauties of the City of God. 
The Evangelist Luke tells us that Christ 
ascended from the little group of His 
Disciples as they followed Him out toward 
Bethany, and that while they stood gazing 
up into Heaven there appeared unto them 
two messengers to cheer them with the 
promise of His coming again. And so it 
is with the child of God when the earthly 
pilgrimage is over, the soul ascends to 
those mansions which Christ has gone on 
before to prepare for those who love Him. 
The location of Heaven is not an 
important matter. Christ said very little 
about its situation, but a great deal about 
its being with God. To be sure God is 
everywhere, but Heaven is His home, it is 
the ‘‘ Father’s house.’’ It is not the home- 
stead that makes home the most attractive 
place on earth, but it is those who live 
there. And so it will be with Heaven. 


ey 
WHERE ALL HUMAN LONGINGS ARE SATISFIED 

LITTLE girl was stricken down with a 
fever, and for many days and nights 
the mother watched by the child’s crib, do- 
ing all in her power to soothe the little one. 
The day came at last when the doctor 
gave up all hope and told the mother that 
her child could not live. The mother took 
the little one in her arms and began to tell 
her about that city she was so soon to see. 
She told her of the golden streets and 
gates of pearl, and the river of life pro- 
ceeding from the throne of God. But the 
child only cried and said, ‘‘ I’m too tired, 
mother, and I don’t care to see all those 
things.’”? Then the mother told her of the 
beautiful music she should soon hear, and 
how the angels are ever singing praises to 
the Lord with instruments of wondrous 
sweetness. And again the child _inter- 
rupted her and said, ‘‘ Oh, mother, I’m too 

tired to hear all that beautiful music.”’ 

The poor, disappointed mother gathered 
the little one still closer to her, and the 
child exclaimed, ‘That is what I want. 
Do you think Christ will take me in His 
arms and let me rest?’’ ‘‘ Yes, my child,”’ 
sobbed the mother, ‘‘ He shall gather the 
lambs with His arm, and carry them.” 

And with that promise the child soon fell 
asleep, to awaken refreshed and strength- 
ened in the presence of a loving Saviour. 








Evitor’s Notre—‘‘Mr. Moody’s Bible Class” 
began in the JourNat of November, 1896, and has 
continued through the current year. 


RECOGNIZING THOSE WE LOVE IN HEAVEN 
ND we shall meet again in Heaven 
with loved ones'who are there await- 
ing our coming. Some people question 
whether we shall recognize those whom 
we shall meet. I have no doubt of it in 
my mind. I think the Scriptures make it 
very plain. Certainly on the Mount of 
Transfiguration neither Moses nor Elias 
had lost their identity, although they had 
been with the Lord many centuries. They 
were still Moses and Elias, and were rec- 
ognized by the three Apostles. And in 
the Gospel of Saint Matthew Christ says, 
‘*That many shall come from the East and 
West, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’’ To every individual will also 
be given responsibilities and rewards, 
according to his services here on earth, 
and although we shall lay aside our mortal 
bodies, we shall have immortal bodies, 
‘* fashioned like unto His glorious body.” 
And to him that overcometh hath the Son 
of Man promised to partake of the hidden 
manna, and a new name shall be given him 
“which no man knoweth, saving he that 
receiveth it,’’ and his name shall be found 
in the Book of Life. For my part I con- 
fidently expect to enjoy the friendships 
which are so suddenly interrupted here on 
earth in a life that shall be without end, 
where all can see and know alike in the 
full light of God’s holy truth. 


+ 

WILL THE SOCIETY OF HEAVEN BE EXCLUSIVE? 

| DO not agree with those who declare 

that Heaven will be open toall. While 
I thank God that He has not appointed us 
judges of our fellow-beings, I clearly 
understand the Bible to teach that there 
are those who will be left without that holy 
city when their lives here are ended. A 
friend told me not long ago of a young 
lady who argued herself into the belief 
that God would never close the gates of 
Heaven against a human soul. 

This young lady was entertaining a little 
niece one day by telling her the story of 
the ‘‘ babes in the wood.” As she finished 
the story the child asked anxiously, ‘‘ And 
did the children go to Heaven?” ‘“‘ Yes, 
my dear,’’ replied the aunt. ‘‘ And what 
became of the wicked uncles?’’ asked the 
child. ‘‘ Well, well, I suppose, God took 
them to Heaven too.’’ ‘‘ But, won’t they 
kill the babes again?’’ anxiously asked 
the little one. The practical nature of the 
question was too much for the aunt’s 
philosophy, and the very impossibility of 
such a government under a righteous God 
appeared to her as it never had before. 


s 
THE GREATEST THINGS IN INDIVIDUAL LIVES 

| FEEL that there is not enough teaching 

about Heaven among us. There is 
nothing that so changes our estimation of 
earthly possessions as becoming familiar 
with the life and surroundings which we 
shall enjoy through eternity. Did you 
ever notice that a person will almost 
always let you know in a short conversa- 
tion where he is laying up treasures? 
One lives for art, and gathers about him 
the most costly and expensive treasures 
that appeal to his taste ; another has made 
business his one thought, and he lays up 
treasures in his business; another man 
devotes himself to science, and another to 
literature. Now it is all right for a man to 
be enthusiastic over his profession, and no 
one will ever make a success who does 
not devote himself to some pursuit ; but 
when earthly treasures become first, and 
the Heavenly are neglected, how empty is 
that life, how hopeless and dreary its future. 
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HOW TWO BROTHERS LAID UP TREASURES 
| WAS visiting a friend a few years ago, 

and he took me to call on his brother, 
whose estate was one of the most beautiful 
in that region. On his place there was a 
fernery which had been built at an 
enormous cost, and I have never seen 
anything of the kind that could equal it in 
beauty and interest. In this hothouse 
were the most beautiful varieties of ferns, 
and at one end of the building was an 
artificial waterfall, whose music, together 
with beautiful surroundings, seemed to 
transform a bleak, wintry day into the 
most ideal June weather. My friend noted 
my admiration, and when we left his 
brother’s he turned to me and said, ‘‘ Now 
we will see my fernery.’””’ When we 
returned to the town he took me away to 
a mission he was supporting, in which he 
was rescuing orphan children from a 
schooling of vice and sin, and teaching 
them of a better life while equipping them 
for the present one. These two brothers 
were laying up treasures, and both were 
enthusiastic over them ; but one’s treasures 
made Heaven no nearer, while the other’s 
made Heaven a familiar place. 

They tell us that when an ascent is 
made in a balloon objects grow smaller 
and more insignificant the higher one 
rises. And so when we come to realize 
what lies before us and lay up our 
treasures above, the world will have fewer 
attractions for us, and what are now great 
temptations will appear worthless. 


Le 
THE UNDYING INFLUENCE OF NOBLE LIVES 
OW Death may ridicule our earthly 
treasures when he rudely snatches us 
from their enjoyment, but if they are only 
securely laid up on high nothing can ever 
reach them. In Revelations the Apostle 
John tells us that he heard a voice from 
Heaven saying, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from henceforth : 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors; and their works do 
follow them.’”’ And thus by laying up 
treasures in Heaven we also leave behind 
us a memorial more lasting than marble 
or granite. Anything we do for our own 
selfish gratification is sure to perish; but 
what we do for Christ, that is eternal. 

And thus it is that we may live as much 
in the future as in the present—indeed, we 
may live more. John Wesley’s influence 
is greater to-day a thousandfold than when 
he lived; Horatio Bonar lives to-day in 
the hymns he wrote, and through them 
preaches to more people than ever heard 
him preach. Herod thought to silence 
that eloquent preacher by the banks of the 
Jordan, but the unselfish beauty of the 
character of = the Baptist has preached 
and is preaching to millions of Christians 
in every quarter of this world. Now while 
it is day we must work to lay up treasures 
above, and when our course is ended we 
shall enter into rest, while the works done 
in the name of Christ shall follow us. 


ss 
WHEN VICTORIA HONORED HER OLD SOLDIERS 

But the greatest reward will not be the 

sense of a lasting memorial on earth. 
That will be forgotten in the joy unspeak- 
able of seeing His face and receiving His 
welcome. In the Queen’s jubilee pro- 
cession last June there was a _ stand 
occupied by some old veteran officers of the 
army along the line of march. They were 
men who had seen hardships and priva- 
tions in the service of their land and 
monarch, but this had only strengthened 
their loyalty, and when at last the Queen 
came opposite their stand they raised a 
rousing British cheer which the Queen 
most graciously acknowledged. I am told 
that these old soldiers were so overcome 
by this mark of their sovereign’s approval 
that they could not control their feelings, 
and these old warriors wept for joy at that 
token of Royal favor. We, too, are in a 
Royal service infinitely more noble than 
any earthly monarch’s army, and we, too, 
shall soon see our King, and if we are but 
loyal to His cause on earth we shall 
receive from Him the welcomed approval, 
‘Well done, good and faithful servants.”’ 


ee 
WHERE A FUNERAL PROCESSION IS UNKNOWN 

HAT a home is that of the Christian ! 
This is not our home, this is only 
our training place. We look for a city 
eternal in the Heavens. Just think of it! 
A city in God’s universe that has no ceme- 
tery, whose streets never see a hearse, and 
where a funeral procession is never seen. 
A city where nought that defileth ever 
enters, and weeping and mourning are 
gone, ‘‘ for God shall wipe away all tears.’’ 
No jails nor hospitals are there, no want 
nor sickness, for God shall. supply all 
needs. And there in the glorious light of 
His countenance we may serve Him whom 
we love, forever and forever. Seeing we 
are citizens of such a home how lightly 
should we count every trifle here, and how 
earnestly should we lay up treasures where 

we shall ever live to enjoy them. 

While we as a Bible class mav never 
meet here on earth God grant that the 
Lord may bless us and keep us, and make 
His face to shine upon us all, until we do 
meet in those mansions which we may all 
enjoy throughout eternity. 
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“tae Making Shoes 


—all kinds, Men's, 
Women's and Chil- 
dren's—for the past 
thirty years, making 
more each year, con- 
siderabl over one 
million dollars’ worth 
annuall for some 
time. e want to 
keep on increasing our 
output. We have an 
idea that if more peo- 
ple know how good 
shoes we are making 
—how much value we 
are giving for little 
money—lots more of 
them would be sure 
that our name was on 
the shoes they buy. 
That’s why we are 
advertising them. Although we make all styles 
of sensible, durable, artistic, comfortable shoes 
for Men, Women and Children—warranting every 
pair bearing our brand—we are just now pushing 
one of our many styles of shoes for Women. 


™ “COMPOSITE” 


Shoe is the best ever made for women at me 
We want every woman who reads The Ladies’ 
Home Journal to show this advertisement to her 
shoe dealer and ask for these shoes. Any woman 
buying a pair can have her money back if the 
shoes are not right. There is no risk. 

The Composite Shoe 
combines all the 
best features of mod- 
ern shoemaking —style 
— durability —comfort— 
neatness and elegance. 


Pratt Fasteners hold laces 
without tying, wide stay 
' extending from heel to 
top prevents back seam 
from ripping, four rows 
of silk stitching se- 
cure seams. 
Made by skilled 
workmen from dull- 
, soft, dura- 
ble kid, with stout 
welt-stitched, cork- 
damp - proof 
soles for street wear, 
and from fine 
glazed kid, with 
plump,  welt- 
stitched soles 
for dress 
wear, 





HAZEN 8. PINGREE 
Gov. of Michigan 


































in Lace 
ouly, neat, 
stylish 
“Coin” toe, 
kid tips, medium 
opera heel, every 
size and width, top fac- 
ings embossed with our 
name, soles stamped ‘‘Composite.”’ 


Don’t pay fancy 00 
prices for shoes when you can get e 

$5.00 style, durability and comfort for 

with the reputation of the most famous manufac- 
turers of fine shoes in the country, and their guaran- 
tee, behind them. 

If your dealer hasn’t them and won't send for them, send us 
$8.00 with your name and address, with size and width you wear, 
and the mame of your dealer, and we will see that you get them, 

Modernized Mother Goose Melodies—illustrated in eolors— 
sent FREE on reeeipt of your name and address and those of 
three leading shoe dealers in your town, Address Department H, 


PINGREE & SMITH, Detroit, Mich. 





happy feet 


and an end to all 
foot-worry 


“DOLGE” footwear,— 
for everybody 


and all purposes. 
“ON A FELT FOOTING” 


TELLS ALL 
Sent free... 
















No. 
1580 


Finest DOLGE wool felt, noiseless 
leather sole—heavy silk cord trim. 
Exceedingly ry: Delightfully 


easy. Black, Re $1.50 


Drab, Green, Brown. 
Delivered 


All Sizes 
DAN’L GREEN & CO., Makers 
119 West 23d St., New York 


“Foot-Form” Walking Boot 


No. 409, with its fine black chrome 
tanned kid skin, tipped with same, and 
the “ Special Inner Sole” of finest flex- 

ible leather used in bicycle saddles, 
makes it possible 


FOR TENDER FEET 


to wear a thick-sole boot. Never 
clumsy. Always soft and pliable. 
\o. 410, same in Hutton. 

Our new * Poot Form” catalogue 
mailed free on application. 


«« LANGLOIS”’ 
Washington, D. C. 














Price 
$3.50 


But $5.00 in 
Quality and Style 








COMFORTABLE—HEALTHFUL—DRY—WARM 


9 * 7 
Wiley’s Hygienic 
FLERCE-LINED , « 
“Alaska” Sock > WS 
LOTNDR > 
For rubber hoots— SSS he 
hospital and house 4 
wear. Lined with high- 


grade wool. Warranted to wash. At your shoe dealer’s, or post- 
paid, 2c. WM. H.WILEY & SON, P.O. Bos A, Hartford, Conn. 
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800 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


A Magnificent New Illuminated Edition of the Holy Bible 


has just been completed at the famous Riverside Press, Cambridge—a genuine high art production, such as t bef ’ . hey I } 
been undertaken or even contemplated. The text conforms to the authorized Oxfo edition, and every Sree wants le US, 14 r overtake the children of Israel. 


accented and self-pronounced. here are copious py references and a complete Concordance. The type is of a 
a 


K 

Poe : 1 
peculiarly clear round face, quite as legible as that of the large Family Bible. But the crowning glory of this beautiful new may serve the E-gyp‘tiang? For it had been bey mi 
riptural Engravings and its wonderful allegorical plates in brilliant colors, which better for us to serve the E-gyp’tians, than| — : : 


edition is its Eight Hundred Superb : 
he 7 oK 
perfect as well as the most practically desirable edition of the Holy Scriptures ever produced in any country or in any language. that we should die in the wilderness. ¢3 Cor Dy 














graphically illustrate the text in the light of modern Biblical knowledge and research, making this the most artistically q 
These marvelously faithful descriptive illustrations 13 § And M6’ses said unto the people, ? Fear is 4110, 
WILL PROVE A GENUINE REVELATION TO BIBLE READERS | Or, 


ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of}? Or, for = & 
who have grown accustomed to the conventional and too often y aap | Biblical pictures hitherto in use. mts 
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Modern research 
has thrown a flood of light upon the people and places of Bible days; and this ripe knowledge shows forth on every page, so EXACT FAC-SIMILE OF THE BEAUTIFUL TYPE y 
truthfully embellished as to give the sacred text a mew and personal meaning. 7 


Each Picture an Original Conception—A Gem of Art DF 


Revealing the genius of the eminent artists whose earnest, conscientious work has made such a Of 











sumptuous publication possible, and has established a new standard of Biblical illustration infinitely 
higher than anything heretofore conceived. 
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Self-Pronouncing Edition—Marginal References—Full Concordance DF 
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HOLY BIBLE! 


j 
With Beautiful Illuminated Allegorical Plates in Ten and Sixteen Colors q 
AUTHORIZED OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE TEXT DF 


Every picture is an eloquent sermon on the everlasting truth of Holy Writ. Events that have ng 
been imperfectly comprehended become invested with the charm of living reality ; and places oy 
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that have seemed far off are made familiar, as though we ourselves had trod the hills and valleys of 

Canaan with the prepacte and disciples of old. It may be truthfully said that this really superb 

edition of the Book of Books has an important mission to perform, in illuminating and vivifying 

the Bible narrative, and giving it, as perhaps never before, a present, living, human interest. | y 
i 
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is the one original conception of the day, whose aim is to clothe the Sacred Word with a fresh- 
ness and beauty of art not hitherto attempted, and to introduce directly into the text that 
character of faithful and truthful embellishment which best interprets meanings, establishes 








facts and impresses eye and memory. 


St : SE si Circuit | Prem " ms Read this Astonishing Proposition! 
ee $4.05 
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Red under Gold Edges ; size when open, as Including a Year’s Subscrip- It is confidently asserted that this is the most artistically illustrated Bible ever sold for less than 
Pp ‘ ‘ y 
$50 to $100. It is the only really illustrated Bible that has complete Marginal References and a full Con- 
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Y above, 1134x20% in. Regular price, $15.00. tion to The Musician . cordance. jit has larger type than any other Teachers’ Bible. The publishers believe that it %K 
universally accepted as i¢@ most desira e edition fora UT poses | And as a Means of 
fh speedy introduction to the millions of Bible readers, they have deputized tite American Bible Union to make an initial distribution of several thousand y 
SH; copies of the superb first edition at less than one-third reqular price, Under this arrangement The Musician has secured the privilege of offering i 4 
- S eee Sees oe copies rr — ben Sa : e have anpoentes to ote is 
this distribution without profit to ourselves use we believe that our truly wonderful offer . 
is a monthly musical magazine of the highest class— will speedily add thousands to our subscription list. Regular prices of this superb Bible THIS IS OUR PHENOMENAL COMBINATION OFFER: 
yf one which every teacher and student actuall range from $10.00 to $15.00, which prices will prevail immediately at the close of this pre- Style No. 1. Bound in Fine Cloth (regular $3 75 i 
needs as an intimate companion and helper. It liminary distribution. Instant application will secure a $15.00 Bible and $26.00 price $10.00), and The Musician one year. . ° Ke 
) a journal of cultured musicianship ; its field is broad worth of music for only $4.75; but the delay of a day may prevent participation in Or, THIS BIBLE ALONE, $2.75 y 
and diversified ; it is full of practical help for all, this unparalleled opportunity. Style No. 2 ‘Full Morocco Binding, Limp 
from novice to master. It publishes at least SPECIAL CONDITIONS: All orders must be accompanied by cash in full and com- rd Id Ed bing | cee e: Th : $4 25 q 
it * plete shipping directions. Transportation charges are to vold Edges (regular price $12.50), anc e ° } 
1 $26.00 WORTH be paid by purchaser. Books are guaranteed to be exactly as represented, or Musician one year... we os 
) of new music each year (20 pages in every issue), rang- money refunded upon their return. No description can do justice to this superb Or, THIS BIBLE ALONE, $3.25 
ing from the popular to the semi-classical — never production ; therefore a book of sample pages will be sent absolutely free to all StyleNo. 3. Full Turkey, silk sewed, Divinity 
Sf} trashy, never too severe. The Musician, like the applicants. The number of Bibles at our disposal at these prices is limited, and remittances Circuit, Red under Gold Edges (regular $4 75 
Illuminated Bible, is absolutely without a rival in reaching us too late will be immediately refunded. SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE rice $1 oo), and The Musician one year ° 
Ml its special field. . PAGES TO-DAY, and address all communications to . Ot, THIS BIBLE ALONE, $3.75 A 
’ “+ . 
SAMPLE COPIES, 10 CENTS 66 99 i i We recommend STYLE No. 8 as the Most Wonderful Bible 
THE MUSICIAN,” 804 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. LE No. 8 as the Mos 
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ONE DOLLAR DOES IT! eee 


Until December 31, 1897, a first payment of only 








: so oa $1.00 will secure immediate possession of the com- 

The entire first edition of The American Educator was sold before the date of its publication. Several thousand prompt buyers are now plete set of six large volumes of this new and unap- 
enjoying possession of this greatest of all reference works—the only one aon up to date—secured at less than one-third value; and they roachably-modern reference library. You will 
are recommending it to their friends. A second superb edition is now on press. This will be bound in six volumes, for greater convenience in hes ten days in which to make a critical examina- 
handling. The price will be advanced as heretofore announced, but during the next few weeks the doubting and hesitating readers of the JoURNAL tion; if the work is not exactly as represented, 
who failed to embrace our last month's liberal offer, may still secure this latest, greatest and most useful of all general reference libraries, 


you can return the set, and your first payment will be 


cheerfully refunded. We willingly assume this risk, 

knowing that you will be surprised and delighted 

H AM i AN A with your wonderful bargain, and will promptly and 
gladly make the small subsequent monthly payments. 


at about one-third regular price and upon first payment of only $1.00. Just think of it! A complete general Encyclopedia, practically begun Book of sample pages free for 2c. stamp 
and finished in 1897; a pronouncing dictionary, the latest in print; a biographical compendium of the very people you want to know e ; 

about; a Gazetteer and Atlas of the Wvorta, with tens of oomade of populations and other statistics for 1897, and beautiful colored maps of every State and Country on the globe. Five indispensable 
reference works for one-third the price of one, and every line, from A to Z, as fresh and newsy as your morning paper. That's our proposition in a nutshell. 


Made by Americans for Americans $1.00 sent 


during the past eighteen months, and at a cost exceeding 














Remember, this most remarkable new work is a 


LIBRARY of UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 






$250,000. It comprises the condensed wisdom of 200 eminent Now Secures presenting the combined wisdom of the 200 eminent scientists 
scientists and specialists. It is fresh and brilliant from begin- the Set and specialists who comprise its unequaled editorial staff. 
ning toend. There is no other book in its class. It is also a comprehensive 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


of all the arts and sciences; of recent inventions and dis- 
coveries ; of literature and history ; of mechanics, physics, law, 
agriculture, electrical science, and the thousand cher topics 
of to-day which the busy reader can grasp only in epitome, 
as here presented. It is a complete 


BIOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY 


of some 15,000 important life histories, including those of 
living men whom you must know about ; with 200 superb full- 
age portraits, newly-engraved on wood at a cost of nearly 
Bi 5,000, and positively the finest in existence. Then it isa new 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


of the English language, with lucid definitions and pronunci- 
ations, embracing many later words of 156-7, which the 
older dictionaries necessarily omit. It is alsoa 


GAZETTEER OF 1897 


a full generation later than any other gazetteer in print; 
includes some 30,000 special reports received since January 1 
from governors, mayors, consuls, etc., all over the globe, Asan 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD , 


_ aa . — . it is years ahead of all competitors. There are special charts 

. = —as of the Yukon region and the Klondike routes; 72 superb 

Th {’ O W f Ad tti $s noon cae : colored maps (double and single page) showing every foes of 

I 1] territory on the globe; special maps of Hawaii, the Balkan 

d S u ay 0 ve ISI g eee De we raw States, Venezuela, etc., engraved within the last sixty days. 
YOU NEED THIS WORK, THOUGH YOU HAVE A DOZEN OLDER ONES | ; 

No other reference work on earth will tell you how to fertilize the soil by electricity; how to photograph in three colors; how to pitch a “curved” ball; how to reach the Klondike most directly, and 

where to dig; how to destroy agricultural insect pests, above ground and in the soil; the very latest developments in meteorology, bacteriology, astronomy, agricultural chemistry, etc. ; what Edison, Tesla 
and the other great electricians have discovered in 1897: how microbes “ color”’ and ripen cheese; in short, everything you want to know, in clear, concise language, and with the very latest facts. 


BEST EDITED, BEST MAPPED, MOST PRACTICALLY USEFUL ENCYCLOPAZDIA-THE ONLY ONE UP TO DATE 


Send To-Day for Sample Pages 


so that you may have time to see exactly what you are getting. 


Six Immense Quarto Volumes 


65,000 Encyclopedic Articles 
15,000 Biographical Sketches 
75,000 Geographical References 
10,000 Columns of Meaty Matter 


4000 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
500 DESIGNS IN BRILLIANT COLORS 


200 Superb Full-Page Portraits 
72 Magnificent Colored Maps 
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Until December 31 an initial payment of only $1.00 
secures the set at about one-third the regular price. 
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Dy y The American Educator, second edition, is now on press and rapidly approach- 

ee ae, ee — npr viene pangs ‘ READ THIS OFFE ing completion; six large quarto volumes, nearly 4000 pages in all, with more 

Prot. Charies Smith Morris, of the Philadelphia Academy of Nat. Sciences. than 4000 illustrations in monotone and brilliant colors, 200 superb full-page wood-cut portraits, 72 pages of new colored 

Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., M. D., of the University of Pennsylvania. maps. The regular prices are: Cloth, $35.00 a set; Half Russia Leather, $45.00 a set. In accordance with out original and 

Prof. Marcus Benjamin, Ph. D., F.C. S., of Smithsonian Institution. well-known method of advertising and popularizing a new publication, a portion of this second edition will be dis- 

Prof. Mansfield Merriman, C. E., Ph. D., of Lehigh University. tributed at less than actual cost in order to secure immediate introduction and speedy popularity. Send your order 

Prof. Simon Newcomb. LL. D., Director of U.S. Naval Observatory. at once and vou will receive one of these introductory sets at a fraction of its actual value, and on a first payment of only 
Prot: pm Swit PhD. FA. * Dane eer ae ent $1.00, with privilege of ten days’ examination. 

* i p Sie Wis De Ras Revector Of Lowe Ouservatory. Send $1.00, and the complete set of six volumes will be sent immediately on publica- 
Rev. John F. Hurst, D. D.. LL. D., Bishop of the M. E. Church. HOW TO ORDER tion. Thereafter send $2.00 a month for 6 months, if Cloth style is selected, making 
Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Ph. D., of Princeton University. ’ atotal payment of $13.00 for the $35.00 set; if you select the Half Russia binding (which we strongly recommend) send 
Pee oe Pr a ane naan Eker “ co Ladied Some Journal. $2.50 a month instead of $2.00, making a total of $16.00 for the $45.00 set. Transportation charges . ne aoe by pur- 

: oe a pve Se ives CORSE Shear a Semenery- ~hase $ represented, or money refunded if returned in ten days. (A/ention the Journal.) 
— p ran Geer, Esq., ag YT yy United Soc. of Christian Endeavor. chaser. Books guaranteed as represe ey 3 4 “ 3 

ev. George |. Purves, D.D., . D., Princeton Theological Seminary. " . s i 7 
Prof. Frederic A. Lucas, Ph. D., Curator of the U. S. National Museum. SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO. (Dept. 93), 234-36 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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BE CAREFUL 


In your selection of a corset if you are aiming to secure 
a graceful figure—it can only be done by wearing the 
proper garment, For qpeee of figure when walking 
the form should bend slightly forward from the line 
of waist, and unless Nature has given this art it 
can only be produced by raising the bust, thereby 
tapering the waist and forcing the shoulders erect. 
The hips are next in importance. They should be 
well rounded to the centre, then sloping toward the 
back, which is accomplished by drawing in the 
abdomen with the aid of the corset. You will find the 
corset in Warner’s '98 Models. Ask the saleswoman 
to fityou. She will know the corset to suit your figure. 


WARNER’S ’98 MODEL Corsets 


Por Sale by ALL Merchants 
Sateen or Coutil, $1.00, $1.25, or as high as $1.75 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PERFECT KID GLOVES 








THE NEW CUT 


Systeme Jay 


Kid Gloves, patented in France and America, are 
Perfect Fitting, Well Made and of excellent value. 
Every pair is stamped ‘‘ Systeme Jay.’’ 

The patent thumb of this glove is cut from one piece 
of eather, doing away with the old-fashioned gusset 
thereby insuring greater comfert to the wearer, and 
allowing the first button or clasp to fasten at the wrist. 


These Gloves are for sale by all leading 
retailers in the United States 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
SOLE IMPORTERS FOR AMERICA 


MUCH STYLE. LITTLE MONEY 


DRESS SKIRTS 


Made Well, Hang Well, Wear Well 


Lyons Gros-grain Bro- 
set farted Vek 
we nterline el- 
vet bound,. . veer $4.98 
Companion Skirt, all 


wool Black or Navy 
Serge, Warranted 


fast color, unshrink- 
able, . iiaben ita - $4.48 


Black Sicilian Skirt 
extra pS LSS well 
made, Canvas bottom, $3 48 
Velvet bound, ... le 
All 4 yards wide, Percaline 
lined. Good value, $2.00 below 
market price. Sizes exceed- 
ing 30 waist or 44 length, 10 
per cent, extra. 



















If not as represented, 
money refunded. We 
want your trade. Cata- 
logue No. 32 ready; free 
for the asking; limited 
Soe issue. 


STEWART & CO., Reliable Mail Order 


50-60 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 


The Mackintosh 
Dress Skirt $2.50 


gives absolute protection from rain. 
nce worn you would not be with- 
out one at any peice, and lose the 
comfort, cleanliness and health- 
fulness they give. Made of rich 
dark blue or black serge cloth, 
= lining. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
engths 34 to 42 inches. Special 
sizes to order. 


Cape to Match $2.50 


worn over any lar waist. 
These garments can be worn se 
arately, affording s jal useful- / 
ness, or together they give all 
the protection and avoid the 
over-heating and heavy weight 
of a one-piece water-proof coat. 
Illustrated circular free. Agents Wanted 
LADIES’ SUPPLY CO... 
8120 Forest Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Au exquisite perfume, ingeniously introduced, gives to Aromatic 
Dress Shields a delicate, permanent fragrance. Aromatic Dress 
Shields protect the dress more perfectly than any others. Light 
and durable. Perspiration cannot penetrate or affect. For sale 
at dry goods stores, or sample pair will be mailed free on receipt 
of 14 two-cent stamps. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker Strect, N. Y. 
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HE softest fabrics are invariably 
used for underwear. Even cam- 
bric must be without stiffening, 
and machine stitching is unknown 
save when it appears in seams. 

Mull, nainsook, cambric, lawn and very 
light muslins are the materials that have 
the most vogue. The woman who is deft 
with her needle has her dainty work-basket 
filled with rolls of ruffling, on which is 
‘‘ whipped ”’ in the old-fashioned way very 
narrow Valenciennes lace. These ruffles 
are to be used in sets of three, five or 
seven on tticoats, or to trim night- 
dresses. alenciennes, Maltese, torchon, 
point de Venise, point de Paris—indeed, 
all the pretty and dainty laces are used 
upon my lady’s belongings. 

In making underclothing the chief 
requisite is that it should fit perfectly and 
that there should not be a wrinkle to 
interfere with the fitting of the dress 
skirt or waist which is worn over it. 

+ 
SOME NEW IDEAS IN NIGHTDRESSES 
ULL, nainsook or cambric is chosen 
for the newest nightdresses. Follow- 
ing the French fashion, they barely touch 
the ground and havea simple three-inch 
hem sewed by hand as the edge finish. 
The square-neck effects obtain, and the 
fullness is oftenest held in almost to the 
waist-line by hand-sewed tucks. 

One of the prettiest of nightdresses is 
tucked to the waist, has its square 
neck outlined by Maltese insertion, alter- 
nating with a thicker insertion, while its 
flaring collar is made of strips of the thick 
and thin insertion contrasting, the edge 
finish being a wide ruffle of the Maltese 
lace. The sleeves are full, and are tucked 
in at the wrists to form deep cuffs, bands 
of beading and deep frills of lace outlining 
them. Through each band of beading is 
run pale blue ribbon, and this is tied in 
bows on the outer side of the front. 


* 
A NIGHTDRESS WITH REVERS OF MALTESE LACE 


ANOTHER nightgown shown is of nain- 
sook, made square-necked. It has all 
the fullness gathered in tucks, and its 
square is formed of fine embroidery, the 
revers being of Maltese lace. A belt of 
beading, through which is run white wash 
ribbon, is at the waist-line, the belt being 
sufficiently loose to be comfortable. A 
very pretty nightdress is of fine mull, 
made after a simple sacque design. 
Its collar, sleeves and very wide revers 
are finished with the beading and made 
dainty by a trimming of Maltese lace. 
Dainty little dressing jackets made of 
mull, cambric or batiste are always liked 
by the average girl and woman. The 
newest of these is made with very loose 
fronts—in fact, the entire jacket is loose so 
that the arms may be left perfectly free 
when their owner is arranging her hair. 
The prettiest of these jackets is the one of 
mull, trimmed with dainty hand-made 
ruffles of the same; it is tied together 
loosely at the throat with soft gros-grain 
ribbon and fastened with gold studs. 


oa 
SOME OF THE NEW PETTICOATS 


Tt petticoat must permit the dress skirt 
to fit over it with perfect smoothness, 
and yet it must have sufficient flare to 
hold out the skirt, which is, this season, 
minus its haircloth. All wash skirts are 
mounted on yokes fitted to the figure 
and extending at least a quarter of a yard 
below the waist. This brings the fullness 
where it should be, and as the yoke is 
buttoned there is nothing to interfere with 
the proper set of skirt or bodice. A 
typical white petticoat is simply trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace, but any lace or em- 
broidery that is fancied may be used in the 
same manner. The dainty woman is just 
now giving special thought to her silk 
petticoat. For this she may elect to have 
lain, brocade or glacé, silk. Ribbon, 
ace, chiffon or silk muslin—indeed, all 
dainty thin materials, form proper decora- 
tions for such skirts. One of changeable 
silk, having the fashionable combination of 
purple and blue, is finished with a wide 
flounce of black mousseline de soie in sun 
laiting, headed with ruches of the same. 

he lace frill upon the silk skirts, when it 
is deep, is either of guipure or heavy 
Spanish lace, and is caught up at regular 
intervals with full rosettes of narrow 
ribbon. A very stylish black satin skirt is 
decorated with a frill of black guipure, 
looped with rosettes of orange ribbon, the 
lace frill being headed by seven rows of 
black beading, through which narrow 
orange ribbon has been run, loops of the 
ribbon being arranged at regular distances. 
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SHORT PETTICOATS OF FLANNEL AND CREPON 

T= short petticoat may be of flannel, but 

it is newer to have it of crépon. 
When this light material is ysed for it it 
may be lined with silk, cashmere, or light- 
weight flannel, according to one’s taste. 
The pretty striped outing flannels are in 
vogue for short skirts, and they are usually 
trimmed with some coarse lace, which is 
headed with ruches or bands of satin 
ribbon, the waistbands and strings being 
of similar ribbon. 

A very pretty short petticoat is made of 
blue and white striped crépon, lined with 
soft white taffeta silk. The simple ruffle 
which finishes it is of hand-embroidered 
white taffeta. In the shops a high price 
is asked for such skirts, but as the material 
is not expensive, and as the making of 
such a petticoat does not require a great 
deal of knowledge, she who longs for one 
and cannot pay the /ingére’s price, may 
with little trouble make it for herself. 

There is very little change in the man- 
ner of making drawers. They continue 
to be short, very broad, and are finished 
with deep ruffles either of lace or embroid- 
ery or both. Groups of hand-sewed tucks 
alternate with lace insertion and outlined 
by deep frills of lace decorate some, while 
others show lace and embroidery in reg- 
ular rows with either lace or embroidery 
for the ruffle. Beading is often used for 
the heading, and then ribbon is run through 
it, the ends being tied on the outer side. 


+ 
PRETTY PETTICOATS OF SWISS MUSLIN 


Te wise maiden is making for wear 

under her summer dresses next season 
petticoats of Swiss muslin. Sometimes 
when they are to be worn under lawn, 
organdy or muslin she trims them with 
frills ot the same fabric, each one being 
edged with narrow Valenciennes lace. 
Again, she will put on one a very wide, full 
ruffle made entirely of lace and Swiss 
embroidery alternating, and edged with 
lace at least three inches deep. Many 
women in making flounces for thicker 
skirts, though of the fine, light-weight 
fabrics, carefully sew the lace and em- 
broidery together until it is ready to apply, 
and then buy a plain, well-made skirt, 
claiming that in this way the best and new- 
est cut is achieved at the very lowest price. 
Although sewing by hand is so much in 
vogue the seams, bands and the applica- 
tion of the trimming on petticoats are done 
by the machine. 
of machine-stitching, however. 


+ 
CORSET-COVERS AND BATISTE CORSETS 


T= corset-cover most used is high and cut 

out in a round or square neck that is 
outlined by a flat decoration ; there are no 
sleeves, the narrow strap over the shoulder 
being counted sufficient. Women who 
insist upon glove-fitting bodices do not 
wear corset-covers, as they claim that no 
matter how simply a cover is made, it will 
interfere with the dress bodice. 

Stays are decidedly shorter than ever 
before, the effect aimed at being the 
French waist, which is the natural waist. 
The newest stays are of fine batiste, cut 
short on the hips, and coming not more 
than two inches below the waist-line in the 
front or back. She who dresses well 
never fails to use a silk lace in her corsets, 
no matter what their material may be, 
since a cotton lace invariably makes its 
imprint on the dress bodice. 


+ 
STAYS OF BROCADE TO MATCH THE PETTICOAT 


Stays in brocade to match the petticoat 

are, of course, most luxurious, but 
their expense is great, and brocade stays 
are heavy and not as yielding as they 
should be. Batiste in hair-lined stripes of 
blue and white, rose and white, red and 
white, and mauve and white, is pretty for 
stays, and those made of it have a simple 
lace ruffle, very narrow, as the edge finish, 
while the silk lace matches the color in the 
batiste. A tiny ribbon bow hides the top 
hook and eye, and below that there are 
only three, as the best-made corsets are 
short. A plush fold is always under the 
steels to keep them from hurting even the 
most sensitive. A good modiste reminds 
each customer to follow her figure lines 
when drawing her laces, and then they 
will flare out with the bust and over the 
hips, and meet with ease at the waist-line. 
There is always economy in a good silk 
stay lace—it does not cut one and does 
not refuse to yield when it should, as a 
cotton lace will do too often, causing one 
to lose one’s temper. And a few pennies 
saved are really pennies thrown away when 
this unpleasant result is achieved. 





It must be the very finest | 
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| are invariably worn by ladies who value 


Style and Elegance. They are modeled 
and cut in such a manner as to give Grace 
and Beauty to every figure. 

Made with 4, 5and 6 hook clasps and 


in short, medium, long and extra 
long waists. Prices, $I to $5 per pair. 


Pearl Corset Shields 
Prevent Corsets Breaking ¢ = 


Insist on having them at your 
dealer's. If he hasn’t them, 
send your corset size and 25¢. @ 
A pair will be sent FREE witha 
set of W. B. Perfume Sachets. 
Address 


W. B. CORSETS 
377-9 Broadway, New York 
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(ID CHICAGO WAIST 


raceful, com- 


ortable Price 


$1.00 


Dealers 
or by mail 


you will 
realize 


what z 
real 
comfort 


is. Ask your . 
home dealer 
for the 
G-D CHICAGO 

WAIST 


If he hasn’t it 
send us $1, men- 


tioning color and 
size desired, and 
™ we will send one 
prepaid. 


MOST POPULAR / 
CORSET WAIST ke 


IN AMERICA 
2 Made of fine # « 
sateen, fast ‘é 
black, white Se a 


or drab; also summer netting; clasp or { 
front; sizes, 18 to 30 waist measure. 
GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, Ill. 








of experience all 
and always go—where 
they can find the genu- 
ine Mount Vernon Mills 
material. A shirt-waist 
made of this fabric looks 
best, wears best, and car- 
ries its color as long as 
there is a thread of it left 
Never buy a waist for 
yourself or a fancy shirt 
for the husband without 
asking if the material 
was made by 


Mount Vernon 
Mills 


A helpful book to buy- 
ers sent free. 
MOUNT VERNON MILLS 
Philadelphia 


“DO NOT STAMMER” 


The method employed for the permanent cure of 
Semmens and Stuttering is the fruit of a long 
personal effort of Mr. Johnston to overcome a severe 
impediment from which he has suffered forty years. 
The system is endorsed by 


S. Weir Mitchell, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, of Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia. Hon. John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
Prof. Horatio C. Wood, M. D., LL. D., University of Pa. 


Send for 60-page book to 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 
1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1884. Edwin 8. Johnston, Principal and Founder 


g£0— 











} Bailey’s Rubber 
Glove-Cleaner 





Unlike all other methods, it cleans the finest 


glove without injury to the kid. 
not in. Requires no moisture, op nor prepara- 
tion. Cleans in two minutes. Price 10c. 


Sold at Dealers or Sent on Receipt of Price 
C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Rubs dirt off, 


BBB B BODO’ werner ee" 




















Dew York Fashions 


Within the Reach of All 


VERY lady who will drop us 

a postal card will have sent 

her, free of charge, our cat- 
alogue, which gives an accurate 
description of the latest fall and 
winter styles of tailor-made 
Suits, jackets and capes, to- 
po Ee with samples of goods, 
which include a large variety, 
and among which something 
will surely be found to please 
the most fastidious. We have 
been making a high grade of 
ladies’ garments for 15 years, 
and our reputation is well es- 
tablished. In buying goods 
of us you are able to secure 
them at even lower prices 
than if purchased ready- 
made, and you are sure 
of a perfect fit and finish, 
for we cut, fit,and make 





















all of our garments 
, at our own premises 
and under our direct 


supervision. 
Our Specialties — !silor-made suits, $5.00 
up; new-style jackets 
$3.00 up; our popular embroidered or strapped 
seamed capes, $2.50 up; seven-gored skirts, with 
full pleated or shirred back, $3.00 up. 
Write at once for our Catalogue and Samples 
(sent free on request) if you wish to secure the 
latest designs. 


THE AMERICAN CLOAK and SUIT CO. 


LADIES’ TAILORS 
35 East 12th and 48-50 East 13th St., New York City 








THE GREAT THE NEW 
Bargain House in Millinery 


Fine French felt walking shape, 
bell crown, imported quills, loops 
of silk velvet coming through steel 
buckle in front, roll of fine colored 


velvet covered with 
deep créme heavy $3 48 
point lace...... Price 7 


Veiling dis- 

VEILING played on I2c. 
hatin black and cream. Price per yd. 

we will send youa 
For 5c. black veii with 
colored chenille dots, all colors, 
Fine French Ostrich 
Princess Tips 


Three in bunch, finest value 
ever 
offered. 


69c. wu 69C. 
VIOLETS yy yeotose, 25C. 










for 


These in bunch, in velvet or silk abuneh 
are We will prepay mail or express charges 
Winners to any part of the United States. Remit- 


tauce must accompany order or goods must be 
ordered sent C. O. D. Everything guaranteed as 
represented or money will be cheerfully refunded. 
Write us for your wants in Millinery. Catalogue free. 


EMPORIUM, "3?" 
The Kenwood Golf Cape 


is made of 
pure wool, 
soft, light, 
thick and 
warm. It 
is dressy, 
and is use- 
ful for all 
general 
wear— 
church, 
theatre or 
business. 





The 
“Kenwood” 


is double- 
faced and 
fleece- 
lined, the lining blending with the smooth, 
dark ‘outside, giving a distinctive style impos- 
sible to be found in any other cape. These 
capes are perfect in cut, fit and style, are fully 
warranted, and very moderate in price. 


A Catalogue, Free, by Mail 
THE KENWOOD MILLS, 5 Mashington st. 


The CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


Has the largest sale of any 
Safety Pin in the world, be- 
cause of its surpassing ex- 
cellence. 








Has a perfect guard to 
prevent cloth catching in 
coil. Made of Tempered 
brass, doesn’t bend. Super- 
nickeled,doesn’t turn brassy. 

Hook from either side. 


Beware of Imitations 
FREE! oiipicd of the 


CLINTON, also our SOVRAN 
pin and a pretty colored ani- 
mal booklet for the children. 


THE OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


ARKER’S ARCTIC SOCK, best for RupBeEr Boots. 
Absorbs —,. Recommend- 
ed by Physicians for house, cham- 
ber and sick-room. M 
Men’s,Women’s and 
Children’s. Ask 





“It just suits me!" 














ade in 


Redford St., Beston, Mass, 
Room 1. Take no substitute. Parker Pays the Pastage. 
For WEAK, PAINFUL or 


Ee. “REO FLAT FEET. Write for cireular 


GEO. TIEMANN & Co. 
107 Park Row, New York 





WARD RU! 


Would be considered a bargain at $5.00 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 






All ane ies must give full name and address of the writer. 


stampe 


Correspondents inclosing stamp or addressed 


envelope, to Ruth Ashmore, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, will be answered by mail. 
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BasHFUL—An Engagement Ring that is not 
costly has, set in its gold band, a small turquoise. 


Mary L.—Studying Music. The girl who has no 
talent for music is wasting time and money when she 
attempts to become a great musician. 


M. F. G.—A Costly Ring should not be worn bya 
girl in the workaday world to the office where she is 
employed, as it is in extremely bad taste. 


L. R.—A Silver Letter-Clip, a prettily- mounted 
md, or a silver paper-knife would be a pretty 
gift to give your friend for use on her desk. 


R. I. -After Laying Aside Crape a gown of 
black aan s hair or vicuna cloth trimmed with 
wool braid on skirt and bodice may be worn. 


R. M.—Hotel Etiquette. 
whoever serves one at a 
* please”’ 


One can be polite to 
hotel without saying 
whenever an ordinary service is asked. 


AMELIA R.—A Stranger would err in asking the 
people she meets to call on her; if they wish her 
acquaintance they should call without being invited. 


CONSTANT READER—Etiquette of Engagements. 
Your fiancé's mother and sisters should call upon 
you after your betrothal if they live in the same city, 
or write to you if they live in another one. 


RirA—Fashionable Gloves are of pale tan with 
om ate stitching of faint blue or scarlet on the 

backs. The stitching is not conspicuous, and the four 
buttons proclaim that they are for street wear. 


A. L. Php | the Baby. If, for vour baby girl, 
you desire an odd, as well as an old-fashioned, name, 
why not call her Avis, Muriel, Agatha or Priscilla? 
A pretty Scotch name is Brenda, while from Ireland 
comes Aileen or Eileen. 


MasEL_—The Good Musician who can give pleas- 
ure to people, and declines to do so without much 
urging, is properly treated when her genius is 
ignored, a some more polite, but less able, girl is 
invited to be the musician of the evening. 


Rost—Politeness demands that a lady permit a 
gentleman near her to restore to her a fan, glove, 
handkerchief, or any small belonging which she may 
have dropped. (2) The hostess precedes the gentle- 
men when entering the parlor or dining-room. 


INQUIRER AND OTHERS—Empty Stocking Clubs. 
If, after filling some stockings with gifts for the little 
ones, you are in doubt as to whom to give them, 
write to me and | will gladly give you some 
addresses where they will be joyfully welcomed. 


Dorotrnhy—Individual Butter-Plates continue in 
fashion ; the reason for their existence is a good one, 
for who would care to put butter on a hot plate? 
Our English cousins eagerly buy them when they are 
in this country, counting them as a wise invention. 


S. R.—A Girl of Seventeen does not have visiting- 
cards; her name is engraved or written on her 
pew A scard. (2) Flowers. There is a fancy just 
now for wearing a flower in the hair, and one to 
match at the corsage, but large bouquets are not worn. 


E. L.—Marrying to Reform. This statement has 
often been made by me and yet my girls forget it : 
A man who will not cease drinking to excess for his 
own sake will never do it for a woman’s, and she 
who marries a drunkard hoping to reform him is 
only choosing for herself a life of misery. 


L. R. L.—P. P. C, Cards should be left when you 
are leaving on all who have given entertainments in 
your honor or shown any courtesy to you while you 
were visiting a relative in a distant city. In Eng land 
a girl about to be married leaves P. P. C. cards, but 
this custom is not in vogue in this country. 


—The Four Marys were 
honor to Mary, Queen of Scots; they were Mary 
Beaton, Mary Se aton, Mary Livingston and Mary 
Fleming. Mary Carmichael’s name, though men- 
tioned in the ballad, was not one of the original 
four; it is said that she replaced Mary Fleming. 


ESTELLE maids of 


D1x1k—Bow to the Gentleman every time, even 
if you do meet him several times during the same 
day. (2) A Girl of Fourteen, whether she lives ina 
small town or a city, should not be allowed to go toa 
place of amusement with a young man. A girl so 
young should either be at home at her mother’s 
side or in the schoolroom. 


Lyp1ia R —Caring for the Hair. Trim or singe 
the ends of your hair carefully where it is split. 
(2) Whitening the Skin. Lemon juice is the 
simplest remedy for whitening the skin. Dabble it 
on the face just before going to bed and remove it 
in the morning with tepid water. A fine French 
soap gives a delicate odor to the hands, 


COMMON-SENSE—The Giving of Presents to a 
girl at the time of her graduation, at her betrothal 
aud at her marriage—indeed, at every important 
event in her life, is, as you say, getting to be an 
absolute tax on all relatives and friends. However, 
it is not at all necessary for you to buy, for mere 
form’s sake, gifts that you cannot afford. 





DorotHy—For Spots on the Nails a little crude 
vaseline rubbed well in for several nights is recom- 
mended by the best manicures. (2) Length of Skirt. 
A tall girl of thirteen years should have skirts well 
below her ankles. (3) Introductions to Society. In 
the most fashionable society young girls make their 
débuts when they are about nineteen years old. To 
introduce a girl at sixteen is counted bad form. 


Mary L.—A Good Talker is born, not made. By 
reading good books, by keeping one’s self well 
informed as to the interesting events of the day, one 
may become a good conversationalist. Still, the most 
fascinating talkers are by no means those who know 
the most, but, instead, those who have the greatest 
amount of tact, are most sympathetic, versatile, and, 
most important of all, have that wonderful some- 
thing that, lacking a better name, we call magnetism. 

E._isE—The Courtesies of Life. The more in- 
formal the thanks given a friend for acting as 
one’s escort, the more acceptable they are; still, 
thanks should always be given not only for this 
kindness, but for the smallest courtesy shown. 
The girl who desires to influence her brother in 
the way he should go, is wisest when she teaches 
him the beauty of politeness by her own example 
A gentleman is presented to a lady, not a lady to a 
gentleman. When a gentleman is making a call 
his hostess allows him to care for his own hat. 


CapiroLa—Plaid Silk Shirt-Waists bid fair to be 
specially fancied this winter. They are made with 
great simplicity. A heavy silk is chosen for them. 
(2) Wedding Invitations should be sent by post 
In a small town the envelopes containing the invi- 
tations may be delivered by a messenger, but not 
by the bride-elect or any member of the family. 
(3) Black Stockings are very much used. If the 


| thread of a lisle stocking is uncomfortable get a fine 


cotton one. Cotton stockings are quite inexpensive, 
and are nowadays made thin and fine, and so well 
dyed that they do not fade. 


H. G.—The Bridegroom usually changes his 
wedding costume for one that he has worn before 
starting on his wedding journey. 


DorotHy—Souvenir Menus. There would be 
no impropriety in taking, as a souvenir of your trip, 
the printed menu from a hotel table. 


GLApys—For Waving the Hair the French pins 
or the kid rollers are desirable, although neither 
produce so good an effect as the iron. 


Marir£ B.—Congratulations to a newly-engaged 
man should be sent promptly. To the girl a little 
note wishing her happiness is in order. 


E. T. S.—Visiting-Cards of husband and wife are 
separate. The fashion of having both names on one 
card obtains no longer. It is out of date. 


BACHELOR—Entertainments of any kind, at which 
the young men are invited to pay all the expenses, 
should not be gotten up by young women. 


JANET—Earrings are seldom seen nowadays. 
Every once in a while it is prophesied that earrings 
will become fashionable again, but so far the 
ara has not been fulfilled. 


M.—To Gain Flesh it is well to eat fresh 
bre 4, all the vegetables containing starch, as many 
sweets as you can digest, pastry, milk, cocoa, and 
plenty of water, cool, but not iced. 


J. D.—Significance of Colors. 
to denote courage; blue, truth; green, jealousy; 
white, purity; brown, melancholy; gray, remem- 
brance; violet, sympathy; black, mourning. 


Red is supposed 


S. A. C.—Turning the Corner of a Visiting-Card, 
to announce that the call has been made in person 
is no longer customary. (2) The tissue paper placed 
between visiting- -cards tends to keep the name clear 
and the cards immaculate. 


Tim—The Moonstone is counted among the semi- 
precious stones. It is not unlike an opal, though 
clearer aid less milky-looking. The most valuable 
show in their change of color a fiery red. They 
look best when set with diamonds. 


V. E.—The Form of Beginning a Letter to an 
intimate friend is entirely a mz utter of personal taste ; 
one could, if preferred, omit ‘My Dear Alice,” and 
say (as you quote), ‘I was more than glad, my dear 
Alice, to get your letter yesterday.” 


Five GirRLs-- Saying Good-Bye to One's Hostess. 
Except at very large affairs, where there is a great 
crowd, it is proper to say good-bye to one’s hostess 
and make some agreeable remark thanking her for 
the pleasant evening you have spent. 


M. E. S.—The Use of Milk as a wash to beautify 
the skin may be harmless, but | doubt if the desired 
effect would be gained. Consult a good physician 
for the nervousness of which you complain, and do 
not be tempted to take any patent medicines. 


FLORENCE—A Bride may carry a bouquet even 
if her costume is a simple traveling dress. With 
a white satin gown a tulle veil trimmed with 
inch-wide Duchesse lace would be in good taste, 
although a veil entirely of tulle would be equally 
becoming and appropriate. 


SEVERAL INQUIRERS—Invitations to an informal 
afternoon tea may be written in the corner of your 
visiting-card, simply the words ‘‘Small Tea,” with 
the date and hour. At such a tea only light refresh- 
ments, such as tea, chocolate and wafers, would be 
served. From four to six are the hours usually 
selected for an afternoon tea. 


Louise—A Lady of Fifty may wear a white 
gown, previses it is becoming to her; a soft 
wool fabric in white, trimmed with lace and white 
ribbon, made up after a tea-gown design, would be 
very pretty for house wear. An elderly lady 
should not, under ordinary circumstances, wear a 
white gown of any sort to church. 


RutH—While in Mourning your friends send you 
invitations to show that you are not forgotten; it is 
true that you are not expected to appear, but 
you should certainly send regrets, written in the 
usual formal manner, to each invitation. No formal 
calls are made until one year after the death of a 
parent, whether one is at home or abroad. 


A YounG Girit—Good Health Corsets are made: 
such corsets as fit one well and yet allow one to bend 
one’s body as one pleases. When you buy corsets 
try them on in the dressing- room at the shop, and 
do not be satisfied with the first style shown ; instead, 
have various shapes and cuts put on you until you 
are certain that the acme of comfort is gained, 


Mary--Cheap Dressmakers are apt to be unsatis- 
factory. They are seldom acquainted with the best 
designs, value of good 


and not apgrecesne the 
material very often do their cutting in a most ex- 
travagant way. Good work is worth a good price, 
by which I mean an honest price. Do not attempt 
to get your work done cheap; cheapness and 
thoroughness seldom go together, By this I do not 
mean that you shall seek an expensive dressmaker, 
but that you shall be content with the one you 
describe as being entirely satisfactory, and not give 
her up for one who has been described to you as 
being ‘‘very cheap.’’ One properly-made gown is 
worth half a dozen which are carelessly and hastily 
made, and lacking in style and finish. 


A. R.—The Burning of the Face that is so un- 
pleasant, and which afflicts girls with delicate skins 
in winter as well'as in summer, may be soothed by 
the use of a few drops of benzoin thrown into the 

water used for bathing the face. My girls may think 
that I consider benzoin a cure-all; indeed, I think I 
do, but a small bottle of the pungent liquid kept on 
one’s toilet-table will be found useful for a multitude 
of ills, The great beauty, Ninon d’ Enclos, never 
bathed her face in anything but rain water and 
benzoin, and when an old woman her skin was said 
to be as delicate as a baby’s. In the country, where 
the water is often hard, the benzoin will soften it 
and make it absolutely fit for use , something that in 
its hard state seems otherwise impossible. 


INQUIRERS—Unclaimed Domestic Letters re- 
ceived in the Dead Letter Office at Washington 
are opened for the purpose of return to the 
senders. Such as are found to contain inclosures 
of value are carefully recorded and returned to 
senders, or delivered to the parties addressed as far 
as ‘a ticable. Letters which do not contain some 
inclosure of value are, as soon after their receipt as 
the business of the office will permit, returned to 
senders, when the letters disclose the names and 
addresses of such senders. When the names of 
writers do not appear, or their addresses are incom- 
plete, the letters are destroyed. Letters containin 
money or other articles of value, which have faile 
of restoration to the owners, are placed on file to 
await application. Those containing money may be 
reclaimed within fouryears. Parcels of merchandise 
are held two years, if not sooner delivered, and are 
then sold at auction. Unaddressed parcels, ‘and such 
as are found loose in the mails and received at the 
Dead Letter Office more than six months prior to 
the annual! sales, are included in such sales. 
















Velvet-Skin Soap is 
| something more thes the | 
best toilet soap you ever | 
used. Itis asuper-fatted 
| soap. To the complete | 
soap has been added a 
little Lanoline, 


You have often used | 
Lanoline. It is the best 
The 
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It is soap, skin-food and emollient Bao 
one. 

It cleanses, nourishes, beautifies. 

It takes care of the skin. 

Send for a sample by mail—10 CENTS. 


THE PALISADE M’F’G CO., YONKERS, N. Y. 


Cakes, 25¢.—half-dozen, 61.20—All druggists 
TWE PALISADE MNFG.CO. YONKERS. KX 
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THE 


Water-Proof Dress Facing and Binding 


is of matchless value for women who wish to 
save the trouble and expense of frequent rebind- 
ing, being rubber treated, and is 
special value in bad weather. A dress with this 
facing is well equipped for out-of-door wear dur- 
ing the Fall and Winter season, Its Velvet edge 
gives the same handsome and dressy appearance 
as ix imparted by a high quality Velveteen dress 
facing, and the superior quality of the materials 
used, together with the rubber treatment, insures 
longer wear than can be obtained from any other 
facing. By reason of the natural 
the fucing, the skirt hangs in graceful folds with- 
out the necessity of interlinings, ete. 
Ask for It. Most Dealers Sell It 
If Not Yours, Write to Us for Samples 


THE VELUTINA BIASCO.,Bo% 2748 Cuy 
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Of BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND, — 
PENMANSEHIP, BUSINESS FORM 
LETTER WRITING, COMMERCIAL LAW, etc., 


AND Wsvructon BY MAIL, 


Secures Salaried Situations 
for Bright Young Men and Women 


During spare hours you can secure a practical busi- 
ness education that will qualify you for a successful 
business career, 

Itis the kind of knowledge that pays, and thousands 
of young men and women in every State will gladly 
testify that it is at once the most convenient and 
inexpensive method of securing a business education. 

Trial lesson 10 cents. Interesting Catalogue free. 
It will pay you to write to-day. Address 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 
No. A-202 College Building, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A WeLL-Kyown Scuoor ov Nationat Reputation 





WARNER’S 


Security 


Hose Supporters 





The best is the cheapest. 
Will not slip or tear stocking. 
No stitching to cut the rubber 
H strands. Outlasts all others. 
iH) For Sale by Best Merchants 
THE WARNER BROS. CO. 





NEW YORK 


A Stylish Fall Gown 


and no humbug about it; on receipt 
of the above sum we will send to 
ay 75 any address, carriage prepaid, 8 yards 
of strictly All-Wool § rge or Cash- 
mere, : inches wide, guaranteed 
standard goods, first class in every 
respect. Send for free samples. Seeing is believing. 
WILLAMETTE MILLS, 265-267 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


O H! ILLUSTRATED Circular FREE, 


CHICAGO 
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It’s Christmas Joy | 


every day in the year, in every 
family that owns that crown- 
ing success in piano-making 
skill, combining the Perfect 
Piano and complete Orchestral 
Attachment in one, known by 


the world-famous name of 








The tones of sixteen instruments reproduc- 
ed with equal facility by ony piano player 
after a little practice. A Noiseless Practice 
Clavier also furnished without extra cost. 

10 years’ guarantee instead of the usual 5. 
For sale by dealers all over the world. 


GEO. P. BENT, BENT BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mfr. fine Pianos and Organs. Write for 
illustrated catalogues describing them. 
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‘ Bud ‘ 

; BY our new system of payments every family in ) 
moderate circumstances can own a fine Piano, ) 

2 We take old instruments in exchange and de- 5 

) liver the piano in your house free of expense. ( 

) Write for catalogue and full explanations. 2 

§  VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. } 

) 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. { 
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Easy Payments 


There’s no one in | 
this country so far 
away that he cannot 
obtain an Ivers & Pond piano on easy pay- 
ments ; and if no dealer sells them, we will 
send a piano on approval and pay railway 
freights both ways if unsatisfactory. We 
will send our catalogue, prices and full 
information about our Easy Payment 
Plan upon application. 








IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
114 Boylston Street, Boston 



































“I heard the 
Musie ring- 
ing and it made § 
me feel so good” Se 


The SYMPHONION 
Music Boxes 


are the most 
useful instru 
ments of their 
kind, They 
have the sweet- 
est tone of 
any, and their 
durability is fully war- 
ranted. Will run for thirty minutes 
with one winding. We have nearly 5000 tunes to choose 
from. Prices to suit everybody, from $4.00 to $100. 
Descriptive catalogue complete in every detail for the asking. 


SYMPHONION MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
18 East 14th Street, New York 
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Instruction by mail, adapted to every one, | 
Methods approved by leading 
u educators, Experienced and 
: competent instructors, 
akes spare time only. 
Three courses — Prepar- 
aw atory, business, college. 
An opportunity to better 
your condition and | eal 
at pects. Students an 
graduates every where, 
Seven years of success, 


Full particulars free, = == —aibellid 
ome Spragre Correspondence School of Law 


Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 





DO YOU 


STAMMER? 


Write for our new book, The Origin 
of Stammering (143 pp.), and Souvenir, 
containing 25 illustrations and half- 
tone engravings interesting to every 
Stammerer. Sent free to any reader 
of THe Lapres’ Home JOURNAL 
for six cents to cover postage. 

THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 

40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Wieh., U. 8. A 


Winter in Italy 


Mrs. Pentecost Crowell will take a limited number 
of ladies into her home in a picturesque and spacious 
villa in Florence for the study of 

Music, Art and Language 
with trips during the winter to Rome, Venice, Siena, 
etc. For particulars write Mrs. Pentecost Crowell, 
care Rev. George F. Pentecost, D. D., Yonkers, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY. Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 


MUSIC, Oratory, Dramatic Art 
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BY THE MUSICAL EDITORS 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dyessed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 
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Mary—Richard Wagner died on February 13, 


F 1883. His wife is living, and resides at Bayreuth. 


S. A.—Guiseppe Del Puente, the famous barytone, 
resides and teaches vocal music in Philadelphia. 


Viotinist—Perspiring Fingers. It is claimed 
hat if a litthe powdered alum is sprinkled on the 
ingers it will prevent perspiration. 


Lortig—Sir Arthur Sullivan was born in London 
on May 13, 1842. He was knighted by Queen 
Victoria at Windsor Castle, May 24, 1883. 


Nettie McFarquer— Violin Positions. The 
violin positions can only be correctly acquired under 
proper instruction and sufficient practice. 


J. C. P.—Violin Strings. Consult a dealer in 
violin strings, who will be able to explain to you the 
cause and cure of the rattling of the G string. 


ReADER—Madame Albani-Gye’s Maiden Name 
was Marie Emma Lajeunesse. She is of French- 
Canadian birth, having been born at Chambly, 
near Montreal, in 1851. 


NortH GerRMAN—*‘ God Save the King.’’ It has 
been claimed, and never satisfactorily dispyted, that 
Henry Carey, the composer of ‘ Sallie in Our Alley,’ 
wrote the composition, ‘‘ God Save the King.”’ 


G. S.—Emma Eames made her début in 1889. 
She is the wife of Julian Story, the artist. She first 
sang Elizabeth in *‘ Tannhduser,’’ at Covent Garden, 
London, in 1895, when Alvarez sang the title réle. 


G. 1.—Johannes Brahms was a German by nation- 
ality, and was sixty-four years of age at the time of 
his death. His best-known instructor was Marxsen. 
He lived in Hamburg during the earlier, and in 
Vienna during the later, years of his life. 


READER—Guitar and Mandolin. It is simply a 
matter of personal choice between the mandolin and 
the guitar, as both instruments are suitable for a young 
girl’s performance. The guitar, however, is the 
better adapted to vocal accompaniment. 


StupENT—The Subject of [panting is too vast 
for answer in this column. We would refer you 
to the article ‘‘ Chant,” on page 836 of Volume I of 
** Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians.”’ The 
tone to which you refer is called the reciting note. 


H. W. Cooprer—In Tuning a Banjo tune the third 
string of the banjo to the G string on the violin. 
When the violin plays in the key of C the banjo 
plays in three sharps, or in the key of A. In tuning 
to an organ the thumb string on the banjo should be 
tuned to the G above middle C. 


G. H.—Violin Study. The saying is that “‘ genius 
is the capacity for taking pains,’’ so that if you have 
_— love for the violin, a fair ear and a willingness 
or any amount of practice, we think it probable that, 
despite your claim that you possess no talent, you 
may become a performer, always providing that you 
work under competent instruction. 


READER—Absolute Pitch. The gift you possess 
of being able, by hearing only, to tell in what key a 
composition is written, and of recognizing the actual 
notes in a solo, is a natural endowment and is known 
as the sense of absolute pitch. It is an unusual but 
not a remarkable endowment, and while it adds a 
certain definite value to the equipment of a musician 
it is not likely to be of any pecuniary value. 


SEVERAL INQUIRERS—Piano Study. Instruction 
on the piano can be properly secured in but one way, 
and that is from competent teachers. No actual 
progress can be made except through preliminary 
studies and exercises, It is as impossible to play the 
piano properly without studying the rudiments as it 
would be to spell without first learning the alphabet. 
We cannot, therefore, recommend any book as a 
**short cut’’ in piano instruction. 


M. B. CuEstER—A Complete Musical Education 
would include a thorough knowledge of the history 
of music, the biography of the great composers, 
a thorough acquaintance with the principles of 
harmony, thorough-bass and composition, the lat- 
ter of value equally to the composer and the student 
of musical form and analysis. To this must be 
added technical instruction if more than a historical 
and theoretical knowledge is desired. 


Harpist—Single-Action Harp. The single-action 
harp is tuned in E flat, and is a most imperfect 
instrument as it admits of use in only a fimited 
number of keys, as follows: Major: C, G, D, A, E, 
and F of the natural keys, and E flat (the key in 
which it is tuned); minor: A, D, G, E and C of the 
natural keys, and F sharp. In playing the harp with 
the piano there should be no difference of key. The 
scale of the two instruments being the same, the 
music is written for them in like keys. 


IpA—Vocal Study. The age you mention (twenty- 
five) is not too great a one for a woman to com- 
mence vocal sel, although she cannot secure the 
same effect as though she had commenced work at 
an earlier age, when the vocal cords and muscles 
were more pliable. After five years of hard study and 
with competent instruction she should be capable of 
singing welland giving some vocal instruction. The 


| amount of the latter will depend entirely upon her 


own capabilities in that direction. Singing at sight 


| means the ability to express at sight vocally the 
| equivalent of the notes in musical notation. 


S. T. W.—Andantino. Both the Grove and the 
Stainer and Barrett Dictionary of Musical Terms 
are authorities for translating ‘‘andantino”’ as 
meaning a movement to be played in slower time 
than one marked andante. On this subject Grove 
says: “As andante means literally ‘going,’ its 
diminutive must mean ‘ rather going,’ z. ¢., not going 
quite so fast. Some modern composers, however, 
forgetting the original meaning of the word, and 
thinking of andante as equivalent with ‘slow,’ use 
andantino for ‘ rather slow,’ 7. ¢., somewhat quicker. 
In which sense the word is intended can only be 
determined by the character of the music itself. 


S. M. G.—Comic Opera Composers. The names 
of the composers of the comic operas which you 
mention are given in the following fist ; 

“Amorita” . . 

* Beggar Student”’ 

“ Black Hussar’”’ 
“Falka”’ . , 
“Giralda” . ‘ : 
“Three Black Cloaks” 
* Paul and Virginia”’ . 


R. Czibulka 
C. Millécker 
C. Millécker 

F. Chassaigne 
Ad. Adam 

. P. Bucalossi 
Victor Massé 


‘The Golden Goose”’ Ed. Audran 
“ The Gondoliers”’ Sullivan 
* Blue Stocking”’ . Messager 
* Clover” . Von Suppé 
“Erminie”’ Jakobowski 
“ Fanchette”’ e W. C. Levey 
“ King for a Day”’ Ad. Adam 
“Maid of Plymouth ”’ T. P. Thorne 


“*Seven Suabians”’ C. Millécker 


“Wang” . > . , ; . Woolson Morse 
“Said Pasha”’ P : ‘ , . é Stahl 
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**¢/* HICKERING’’—For 74 
: years the synonym of 
the best and highest develop- 
ment in Piano manufacture. 
The recipient of highest awards 
from International and Local 
Expositions. Preferred by the 
Greatest Artists, Amateurs and 
musically elect, and acknow- 
ledged tobethe. ... . 


ARTISTIC STANDARD 
OF THE 
WORLD. 


CHICKERING 


GRAND of to-day commands special attention as the 
Finest Example of the Piano-Maker’s Art. It is 
distinctly an Art product, and represents the 


Highest Standard of Excellence. 











....We unhesitatingly assert that as 
now constructed Chickering Pianos 
are Superior to all others manu- 
factured, and absolutely con- 
quer all competition. . . 









EVERY PIANO GUARANTEED 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 























Largest 
Furniture 
House 

in the World 


NEW CATALOGUE SENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY pS 


Chicago, U. S. A. 





“We have furnished half a 
million homes.” 






















COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST & SUPPER. 
QUALITY UNEXCELLED! 








OCOLATE- 
FOR EATING, DRINKING & COOKING. 
DELICIOUSNESS of FLAVOR UNSURPASSED. 


GROCERS EVERYWHERE. Insist on f Toke No Other 


\ PER- 
VANILLA Cr 




















’ MRS. RORER’S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


BD 


Questions of a general domestic nature will be answered on this page. All inquiries must give full 
name and address of the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or addressed stamped envelope to 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, will be answered by mail. 
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Younc HousEKEEPER—Pickle-Castors. Pickles 
are usually served on dainty little glass or china 
dishes with an ordinary pickle-fork. 


HOUSEKEEPER—Fried Oysters are not fried in 
butter. Dip them in breadcrumbs, then in egg, then 
again in breadcrumbs, and fry in smoking-hot fat. 


S. E. A.—To Whip Cream. Cream may be 
whipped in an ordinary bowl with a fork or egg- 
beater. A whipping-churn will enable you to whip a 

uart in about a minute. Cream to whip easily 
should be very cold and at least a day old. 


W. W.—Olive Oil Stains. Dip the portion of the 
napkin containing the oil stain in a fairly strong 
solution of ammonia, and allow it to remain for a few 
minutes ; dip it in and out, and wash quickly in warm, 
strong suds. Paint stains may be removed by an 
application of turpentine. 


M. S. R.—Coloring of the Guest Chamber. 
With an east window light pink or blue would be 
especially appropriate. With a north window you 
might have the darker colors, such as dark green, 
terra-cotta or olive. Hang the ligh drapings in the 
light, the dark ones in the shadow. 


SusBsCRIBER—Tea and Coffee. It is not advisable 
to drink tea or coffee during meals; an after-dinner 
cup of coffee is much better than a cup of coffee 
taken with dinner. A large cup of coffee may be 
taken at the close of a meal, but do not take a mouth- 
ful of food and then a mouthful of coffee. 


Mrs. B.—Welsh Rarebit. Put into a saucepana 
tablespoonful of tomato ketchup, a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce and one pound of chopped 
soft American cheese; add half a tonepeontit of 
salt, a dash of red pepper and a gill of water. Stand 
this over the fire, stir and beat rapidly until smooth. 
Pour at once over toasted bread and serve. 


SEBASTIAN—Colored Cakes. Do not use coloring 
matter in cakes. A brown cake is all right if made 
so by the use of chocolate. Make your white cakes 
with the white of eggs, and your yellow cakes with 
the whole egg. I doubt if it was the coloring mat- 
ter which made your cake tough; it was probably 
the flour, which must have been of an inferior quality. 


Tue Deck—Hermetically-Sealed Fruit. It does 
not make very much difference whether you use tin 
or glass for hermetically-sealed fruit, though glass is 
preferable. Vegetables may be kept just as well in 
glass as in tin. The main thing is to have them 
sterilized. The reason your beans and peas spoiled 
was because you did not cook them a sufficient time. 


Mary J.—Table Arrangements. The knives, 
forks and spoons should be placed when arranging 
the table for dinner ; the knives not more than two at 
the right side, the forks not more than three at the 
left; the soup-spoon may be on the right with the 
knives. The dessert-spoon on the right with the 
knives, or, better still, on the side table, and served 
with the dessert. The tumblers are placed to the 
right also; the bread-and-butter-plates to the left. 


M. J. V.—Dough Cake. To make dough cake 
reserve one pint of the bread dough when you are 
moulding forthe pans. Put it into a bowl; add a cup 
of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter and four eggs 
well beaten. Beat until the dough and other ingre- 
dients are thoroughly blended. Pour this into a pan, 
stand in a warm place for at least two hours, and 
bake in a moderate oven for three-quarters of an 
hour. Floured currants may be added just before 
the cake is turned into the pan. 


Mrs. P.—To Remove Layer Cake From Tins. 
Have the tins perfectly clean and dry when you pour 
in the batter. Do not grease them. If the oven has 
been in the right condition the cakes will not stick. 
When done allow them to stand for fifteen or twenty 
minutes until the cake is partially cold. If you have 
a patent pan remove the bottom, loosen the cake and 
take it out. If you have an old-fashioned pan it is 
best to line the bottom with a piece of paper. Remove 
the paper from the bottom of the cake as soon as 
you turn it from the pan. 


EL_LtaA—English Plum Pudding. Clean, wash and 
dry one pound of currants ; stone one pound of raisins. 
Mix the currants, raisins, one pound of suet, chopped 
fine, three-quarters of a pound of stale breadcrumbs 
a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, the grated rinc 
of one lemon, half a pound of minced candied orange- 
peel, a quarter of a pound of flour, half of a grated 
nutmeg. Beat five eggs; add tothem half a pint of 
orange juice, then pour over the dry ingredients and 
mix thoroughly. Pack into greased small kettles or 
moulds. This will make about six pounds. Boil for 
ten hours. Serve with hard sauce. 


Jack—Boiled Custard. There is not the slightest 
danger of being poisoned from freshly-made boiled 
custard. The reason why the family was poisoned 
with a simple boiled custard was no doubt due toa 
toxic principle, developed in the custard while it 
was cooling. At certain seasons of the year, espe- 
cially during damp weather, this poison may form in 
ten hours. Do not cool custards in the cellar. I 
think you probably misunderstood the physician. 
There is no chemical change produced. by the cook- 
ing of eggs and milk, save that the albumen in both 
is coagulated, and the casein is rendered less soluble. 
Continual boiling for five minutes would not develop 
a poisonous principle in the custard, but a few hours 
in an unclean vessel or cellar might. 


Mrs. M. J. G.—Cream of Potato Soup. Pare four 
medium-sized potatoes, put them into a saucepan, 
cover with boiling water, boil for five minutes, drain, 
throw the water away. Then cover the potatoes 
with one pint of water; add a slice of onion, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of celery seed, a bay leaf 
and a blade of mace. Cover and cook slowly until 
the potatoes are tender. Press through a colander. 
Put a quart of milk into a double boiler, rub together 
one tablespoonful of butter and two of flour; add to 
the milk, stir until smooth and thick. Pour this into 
the potato, using the water in which the potatoes 
were boiled, and press again through a fine sieve. 
Return to the boiler; add a teaspoonful and a half 
of salt and a dash of pepper and serve immediately. 


Snowprop--Lobster Cutlets. Boil a four-pound 
lobster three-quarters of an hour. When cold re- 
move the-meat, chop it with a silver knife rather fine; 
measure. To each pint of the meat allow half a 
pint of milk, one tablespoonful of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Put the milk over the fire, rub 
the butter and flour together. Stir it into the milk, 
and when thick and smooth take it from the fire; 
add the yolks of two eggs, and cook just a moment 
longer; add to the meat a teaspoonful of salt, a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, ten drops of onion 
jJuice,a dash of cayenne and a grating of nutmeg. 
Mix the meat with the paste and stand aside to cool. 
Form into cutlets, dip in egg, roll in breadcrumbs, 
and fry in hot fat. (2) Digestibility of Pickles. 
Cucumber pickles are not easily digested—they do 
not contain any nourishment whatever. 


W.—Doilies of different sizes may be used under 
the water-bottle and various.little fancy dishes on 
the table. Embroidered centrepieces, doilies and 
carving-cloths are much used. 


M. G.—Beans, baked or boiled, are healthful, but 
are difficult of digestion. Persons working in the 
open air should eat them, as they contain a great 
deal of nourishment, but for those whose habits are 
sedentary they are not to be advised. 


L. P. A.—Coarse-Grained Cake. Your cake is 
coarse-grained from one of two reasons. You 
either use too much baking powder or you do not 
beat it thoroughly after the flour is added. Cake 
cracks on the top when the oven is too hot at. first. 


INQUIRER—Marketing in the Country is, as a 
rule, much cheaper than in large cities—milk, but- 
ter, eggs and chickens especially. Beef and mutton 
are quite as expensive, but you should easily make 
fourteen dollars a week cover all the table expenses 
for your family of six persons. 


M. C. F.—Bread cannot be made from oatmeal or 
cornmeal unless you add white flour to give it elas- 
ticity, and that is the reason why such breads are 
made always with baking-powder. Good oatmeal is 
a muscle-making food. People of sedentary habits 
should eat little Beead of any kind. 


L.—Cheese Balls. Chop half a pound of good 
American cheese ; add to it one pint of soft bread- 
crumbs, a dash of cayenne, a teaspoonful of salt; 
mix, and add two eggs unbeaten. Form into balls 
the size of an En lish walnut. Dip in beaten egg, 
then in crumbs, and fry in smoking-hot fat. 


M. F.—Mint Sauce is made by picking the leaves 
from twelve good stalks of mendes mint. Wash the 
leaves, chop them very fine, pound them in a mor- 
tar; add two tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, four 


tablespoonfuls of vinegar and a suspicion of salt and ‘ 


epper. Serve ina gravy-boat. Do not add this to 
brown sauce, but serve alone. 


M. R.—Apple Fritters are made by beating one 
egg without separating; add to it a gill of milk and 
half a cup of flour, beat until smooth; add to this 
two apples, pared and chopped fine. Just before 
frying add a level teaspoonful of baking-powder. 
Drop the mixture by spoonfuls into a small quantity 
of hot fat. Fry on one side, then on the other. 


A BEGINNER—Stirring to the Right. It certainly 
does not make a particle of difference whether you 
stir eggs to the right or to the left. It is much easier 
for some persons to stir toward them. If that is the 
case with re continue to stir as you have been 
accustomed to. If your cake falls it is due tothe 
oven not being hot enough, not to the stirring. You 
can stir both ways for the same time; if your arm 
tires one way turn and stir the other way. 


READER—Mayonnaise Dressing. The amount of 
oil used in mayonnaise dressing is not affected by the 
quality of the oil. It is determined, however, by the 
coldness of the oil. A thin, cheap oil might possibly 
separate more quickly from the eggs, but the greatest 
objection would be the liquid condition of the may- 
onnaise. As a rule, three eggs will easily hold one 
quart of oil if it is cold and good; one will do the 
same, providing you add with each gill of oil a 
tablespoonful of vinegar, a drop at a time. 


N. C.—A Delft Bedroom should have all the hang- 
ings in Delft blue. A window-box made so that you 
can use it as a sort of receptacle for gowns may be 
covered also with blue and white wash material. 
(2) Hardwood floors are desirable for every room in 
the house. (3) A Healthy Person requires at least 
two quarts of water a day, a portion of which will be 
found in the food. (4)1 do not consider it wise to 
take sulphur in the spring. We have at that season 
an abundance of green vegetables containing the 
necessary salts. Drugs of any kind should be taken 
only by the advice of a physician. 


READER—Milk or Cream for Coffee. Milk scalded, 
not boiled, is much better for coffee than cream. 
Cream is the fatty matter of the milk, and when 
heated to the boiling point, as it necessarily is when 
boiled coffee is poured over it, is indigestible. Many 
persons who cannot take coffee with cream and sugar 
can take a cup of French coffee, which is half 
scalded milk and half coffee, without the slightest 
inconvenience. (2) Chicory and Coffee. I use, asa 
rule, four ounces of chicory to each pound of coffee, 
and have both powseres together. I consider the 
chicory to be indispensable to good coffee. 


M. E.—Chicken Timbale is made by taking the 
white meat from one uncooked chicken, about half 
a pound, and chopping it very fine. Then rubittoa 
smooth paste and press it through a sieve. Put one 
cup of white breadcrumbs and half a cup of milk 
into a saucepan. Stir until boiling hot. Take from 
the fire; add gradually the chopped chicken; adda 
teaspoonful of salt and a dash of white pepper. 
Stir in carefully the well-beaten whites of five eggs. 
Put this mixture into timbale cups, stand them ina 
pan of boiling water, cover with oil paper, and bake 
in a moderate oven from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
This receipt may also be used for fish or beef timbales, 
substituting either beef or fish for the chicken. 


E. M. F.—Beef ala Mode. Purchase six pounds 
of beef from the round, lard it thickly, pulling 
the lardoons directly through the beef. Mix a tea- 
spoonful of ginger, half a teaspoonful of cloves, a 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
each of mace and pepper, and rub thoroughly into 
the beef. Moisten the beef with four tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar and stand it aside over night. Four hours 
before serving-time put into the bottom of your 
brazing pan—a double pan—one onion, one carrot, half 
a teaspoonful of celery seed, four bay leaves, four 
cloves of garlic. Put the beef on top, partly cover 
with stock, cover the pan, cook in the oven for four 
hours, basting every twenty minutes. Salt may be 
added when the meat is partly cooked. 


E1tto_tt—Chocolate Cake. A chocolate loaf cake 
is made by beating to a cream half a cup of butter, 
adding gradually a cup and a half of sugar, then 
the yolks of four eggs; beat again, dissolve two 
ounces of chocolate in five tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water; add it tothe egg mixture; add half a cup of 
milk, a cup and three quarters of flour, into which 
you have sifted a teaspoonful of baking-powder ; 
add a teaspoonful of vanilla, turn into a greased pan 
and bake in a moderate oven forty-five minutes. 
(2) Floating Island. Put one quart of milk intoa 
double boiler. Separate four eggs; add to the yolks 
half a cup of sugar and beat until light. Beat the 
whites of the eggs to a very stiff froth. Drop them 
by spoonfuls on top of the hot milk, cover the pan 
for a moment, remove the whites, drain and put them 
aside on a dish; add the eggs and sugar to the hot 
milk, stir and cook until the mixture will coat a knife 
blade. Take it from the fire; add a teaspoonful of 


| 


vanilla, and when the mixture is cold turn it into a | 


glass dish, heaping the whites on top. Dust overa 
little grated nutmeg and stand aside until very cold. 
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Fine Laces, embroideries, and all kinds of 
valuable textures, can be safely cleansed with 


+ sla Floating White Soap. 


“LACE LORE”—a dainty and interesting booklet illustrating and 
describing many examples of Rare Old Laces, sent free for the asking. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. soap Department 





Address 
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possessed by Quaker Oats is owing 
to the climatic and soil conditions 
under which the grain is grown, and 
to the secret scientific process of its 


THAT DELICIOUS FLA 


manufacture. ‘The most delicious, 
healthful and economical food in the 
world. Quaker Oats is easy to buy, 
easy to cook, easy to eat and easy 
to digest. Easily the best breakfast 
and supper dish in the world. 


At all Grocers 


Sold only in 2-lb. sealed packages 





Every package bears Quaker name and Quaker figure 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
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Elgin Watches 


are truthful—they are tried, 
true, tested, lasting friends—All Elgin Watches 
are good, but the Full Raby Jeweled movements 
are the perfection of watch-making science—of 
materials so excellent and adjustment so exquis- 
ite a generation of constant wear will not im- 


pair their time-keeping quality. A third of a 
century’s record—nearly Eight Million in use. 
Atall jewelers, in any style case your purse or 
taste desires—the] eweler knowswhythe Fall 
Ruby Jeweled Elgin is so good—Ask him. 
Send for book about Watches--free. 





A genuine El 
the word 
the 


in Watch always has 
Igin’’ engraved on 
works — fully guaranteed. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Il. 
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If you want to be well dressed, 
( 
i 
5 
by Us 


wear our Merchant Tailor Made 
Clothes, Made to order in 

and save the difference. We do 

our business by mail for cash, 


any style. Fit guaranteed. 
saving expense of traveling men, 


310) Suit or Overcoat 
expensive store rent, and buying 


made to your measure, 
equal to any tailor’s $18 garment 
the finest selections of woolens 
and trimmings in large lots. 


ALL WOOL GOODS 
Sent C. O. D. with privilege of 


SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
) examination and trying on before 


from #10 to $30 equal to those 
y% poy, {0 for, wit WE PAY 


made elsewhere from $18 to 850. 
TROUSERS from $3.59 to & 
FULL DRESS SUITS #2 
Pp 
IARGES, 
New Fall oo Wintes catalogue 
2 with samples, fashion plate and 


and upward, On 

higher  petoed goods 

the saving isin pro 

portion. 
tape measure sent free. 
} KRAMER & CO. 
American Express Bidg. 

Department 3, CHICAGO 


Boys’ Suits, $4 


) 
Save $8 to $20 
Clothes 
with Cap, Extra Pants, 
Patches, Extra Buttons, 
and Byron err, Waist 
Reefers, 
Blue Chinchilla, 
with Fancy Lining 

Both the above in sizes 4 to 
15 (4 to 8 have large embroid- 
ered sailor collars). 

We pay charges to any ex- 
press or post office address, 
and refund your money if 
goods are not satisfactory. 

Write for Fall Catalogue 
and samples of cloth, FREE, 


N 
on Your Suit or Overcoat 
Made 

Puritan Clothing Co., 111-113 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


















“Tl wear the 


Nasareth Waist 


What kind do 
you wear?’’ 
Nazareth Waists, 


for boys and girls, 
are more comfort- 












, able because they 
are knitted—don’t 
wear out so quick 
—wash better and 

cost less than ordinary kinds. At 

all dry goods stores or sent— 
75 cents for three waists—one 
finest and two medium quality. 


GIVE AGE OF CHILDREN 
NAZARETH MFG. CO., Dept. M, Nazareth, Pa. 
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ceil A GRACEFUL 
Dec.25, ERECT FIGURE ASSURED 
1804. BY USING 


(Combined Suspender or Skirt Supporter) 
Tue Street Spriunes keep the shoulders 
in position. Are easy to wear. 
For Men, Women, Children—All ay 
By Mail, prepaid, ....... 1.50 
Special Brace, Heavier Springs, 2.00 
When ordering give Snug Chest Meas- 
ure. Ask dry goods or furnishing goods 
dealers, or send direct. Money refunded 

if not satisfactory. 


THE GAMBLE SHOULDER BRACE CO. 
Agents Wanted. 811 Reaper Block CHICAGO 


| 


| either very hot or cold. 





The Gamble Shoulder Brace | 
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WHAT MEN ARE ASKING 


BY WALTER GERMAIN 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


~ 


LAWRENCE—Dinner Invitations should always be 
promptly acknowledged and addressed to the hostess. 


T. W. B.—Proper Dress for Funerals. If possi- 
ble always wear black at a funeral, or dark colors. 


West River—The Plaid in Your Necktie, which 


| you describe as blue and black with a narrow red 


stripe running both ways, is the ‘‘ Elliot’ plaid. 


G.—Cleaning Gloves. The eaptentons odor of 
benzine from your freshly-cleaned gloves wil! dis- 
appear if you place them in the air for a while. 


G. R. S.—Introductions. The gentleman should 
be introduced to the lady in some such form as the 
“following: “‘ Mrs. , will you allow me to present 
my friend, Mr. a 








MASTER L.—The Eton Jacket is usually con- 
sidered the dress coat for a very young boy. It is 
worn with black waistcoat and long trousers, white 


| dress shirt and small black tie. 


T. F. C.—A Christmas Gift from a young man to 
a young girl should consist of nothing beyond a 
book, some flowers, a basket of fruit or a box of 
candy. In books select some edition of a work which 
you are sure she does not possess—a volume of her 
favorite poet, for instance. 


PxQuop—Fashion in Evening Coats. The notch, 
and not the shawl, collar continues the fashion this 
winter. The material for dress suits is still the 
diagonal and unfinished worsted. Stripes or braid 
may be used on the trousers. The velvet collar on 
the evening coat has gone out of style. 


F. B. G.—Marking Wedding Presents. Silver 
wedding presents are marked with the initials of the 
bride. Wedding presents should always be sent to 
the bride. It makes no difference, even though you 
should never have met the bride- elect. The sending 
of a present to her is the highest compliment you 
can pay her future husband, your friend. 


L. A. D.—White Waistcoats will be worn this 
winter with evening dress, arid for all formal occa- 
sions after dark, such as balls, dances, dinners, etc. 
They will be double-breasted and cut low in a U 
shape. Black dress waistcoats will be worn as 
much as ever, except by men who wish to vary the 
monotony of the prevailing fashion in evening attire. 


J. L. B.—Gloves are usually worn by men on the 
street and in church. In making a call it is now 
customary to remove one glove, that on the — 
hand, before entering the drawing-room. At 
formal entertainment, however, gloves are kept on. 
If your hostess is gloved you should be gloved, and 
if not you should remove your right glove befor« 
offering to shake hands with her. 


E, J.—Breaking Engagements. Engagements 
are very serious matters, and should not be entered 
upon lightly. Mere lovers’ differences should not be 
the cause of breaking off an engagement, although 
if both the young man and the young woman find 
that it is impossible to live in harmony, and that an 
unhappy married life is likely to result, the sooner 
the engagement is broken the better. 


G. R.—Etiquette of Letters. You should begin 
a letter to. a young lady, ‘‘ My Dear Miss Browne,”’ 
and not “ Dear Miss Browne.” And you should 
address the letter, ‘‘ Miss Clara Alden Browne,”’ 
unless she is the eldest sister, when ‘‘ Miss Browne ”’ 
would suffice. Writing-papet should be plain. The 
more fashionable kind is rough linen, square, and 
smaller in size than the sample sent. 


F. E. N.—Attire for aClergyman. A clergyman, 
nomatter what his denomination, should always be 
neatly attired in black. Evening dress for a clergy- 
man consists of the regulation clerical frock coat, an 
ordinary frock coat or a black cutaway, with waist- 
coat and trousers to match. If he-is High Church 
he wears the clerical stock and collar; otherwise a 
plain, white lawn tie, arranged in a simple bow. He 
may wear a watch-c hain, but no other jewelry. 


ExreTreER—Ballroom Etiquette. A man should not 
ask a girl to dance unless he has first been pre- 
sented to her. He may ask his hostess, or a patron- 
ess (if it be a large public or semi- public affair), ora 
mutual friend to make the introduction. It is usually 
the custom for those who have gone down to dinner 
together to be partners in the first dance, but there 
is no fixed rule on the subject. As to the other 
dances, one is at liberty to choose one’s partners. 


J. W. J.—Cutaway and Sack Coats. The black 
cutaway, single-breasted, four-buttoned coat will 
continue to be fashionable this winter. Rough ma- 
terials in eheck goods are preferable to diagonals. 
In colored tweeds and Scotch materials the cutaway 
is called a morning coat. It is becoming to thin 
men, but will not be used as much this season for 
business and every- -day wear as the sack coat. Sack 
suits in gray cheviot and Scotch goods are pre ferred 
to those of brown in the same materials. 


INQUIRER—No Wedding Cards. You say that 
you cannot afford to issue wedding ecards. As you 
will have read in the September issue of THe Lapigs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, in the article on ‘‘ The Groom’s Part 
in the Wedding,” it is the family of the bride who 
should bear the expense of invitations, etc. But in 
order to avoid this outlay for them you and your 
fiancée might say to any friends you may meet, ‘ We 
are to be married at the Church of ,on such a 
day and hour. There are no invitations, but we would 
like you to be there.”” And to those whom you do 
not happen to meet send word, or even write if you 
are anxious to have them present at the ceremony. 


H. L. M.—Shaving. Every man should learn to 
shave himself. A very fair razor may be purchased 
for one dollar, and an excellent one for one dollar 
and a half. The best strop is the plain leather, 
rough on one side and smooth on the other. A 
shaving-stick of soap, which will cost little, will last 
nearly a year. In stropping a razor be careful 
to keep the back of it to the strop. Razors should 
be stropped before and after using, and they should 
never be put away until quite dry and absolutely 
clean. Always shave with the grain of the skin, and 
not against it. Luke-warm water is better ‘than 
The lather should be well 
spread over the face and well rubbed in before the 
shaving is begun. A little cologne water will be 
found refreshing to bathe the face with after shaving. 


. A. D.—Etiquette of Calling. A man calls by 
tupie ation on a young married couple. The first 
call, which is naturally more or less formal, should 
never last more than fifteen minutes. When you 
know people well you may make longer visits. In 
the country, where distances are considerable, even 
a first call is much less formal, and vou may, with 
propriety, stay a longer time, but never stay too 
ong. Always manage to leave when you are mak- 
ing yourself most agreeable. It will be a com- 
pliment to your new friends if you ask them to allow 
your mother to call on them. With a young lady 
suggest your sisters before your mother, as the latter 
request might seem as if you had matrimonial inten- 
tions, which may not be the case. If these people, 
without reason, should not return your mother’s 
or sisters’ calls I would keep away from them. 
(2) Recognition on the Street. A woman has the 
privilege of acknowledging or disclaiming acquaint- 
ances. She should bow first. If a male friend of 





yours is with a lady whom you do not know, and 
you should meet them on the street or in a public 
place, it is his duty to bow to you. 
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THE FINISHING TOUCH 


To a well-made gown is 


Feder’s Pompadour 


SKIRT PROTECTOR 


Covered by United States and foreign patents. 


It embellishes the most artistic 
creation of the Parisian modiste, 
or the home dressmaker, and satis- 
fies the craving for a dress binding 
that is neither clumsy nor easily 
soiled. Far superior to the innu- 
merable braids, cords, velveteens 
and cheap substitutes. It outwears 
the skirt, but is easily removed and 
put on a new one. 

Important ! 
In buying Pompadour binding, take notice, 


for your protection, that the name Feder’s 
is stamped on every yard. 


At all Dry Goods Stores, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
98-100 Bleecker Street 


CO RRECT STYI LES 


Delivered 


FREE 

















Mighent-slag workmanship, 
best material. These enome- 
nal prices will a all the 
ladies of the land! 


Delivered 


FREE 


Delivered 











No. GO—PERSIAN JACKET; No. 90—FINESILK SEALPLUSH | 


No. 147x—ENGLISH KER- | No. 10—EXTRA bag t 
Finest and most durable | CAPE; extremely full sweep, 24 SEY, CLOTH JACKET, tailor DOUBLE SILK SEAL LUSH 
eloth, exact imitation of black inches long, trimmed with Thibet made, silk lined, inlaid velvet CAPE; lined AE, with 


Persian Fur; half silk lined, 
double breasted, box front, 
high storm collar, Well worth 
$10.00 at any retailers. 

Our S 
Prepa 


Fur, braided and beaded exactly as 
illustrated, Most stylish garment 
of the season. The greatest value 
on the market. Well worth $12.00, by retaile rs and others, 

more. Our 


ane ee $5.98 | —.. tomas $7.98 | Our Special ie riee, » $9, 92 Pree, aa, $9. 98 


Prepaid, 
Our . > — is sustained by the finest shat the best skill and artists can produce. Order 
one of the above garments. You take no ris mony returned for the asking, or goods sent 
Cc. O. D. allowing examination, EXPRESS PREPAID 


Write for our FASHION CATALOGUE ‘‘A”’ of Cages, Jackets, Skirts, Etc., illustrated in colors, 


S I M M O N STATE and ADAMS STS., for Style and Bargains 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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It is Only a Question 


of one-piece comfort, or two-piece discomfort, during the 
entire winter, and you can settle that now 
by deciding whether you will buy a 


Lewis Union Suit 


that will cost you no more than the 
old-fashioned two-piece garment of 
the same quality. Comfort is only 
a question of fit, and Lewis Union Suits 
are perfection of fit, finish and fabric, 
giving winter comfort that you don’t 
get in any Union Suit that your 
dealer has for sale said to be as 
good. Comfort is a Lewis Union Suit 
quality only, testified amply by 
thousands of wearers. 


Send two-cent stamp for our finely-illustrated (from 
life) catalogue, sample card of 24 fabrics, and testimoni- 
als from prominent people everywhere, and you will be 
convinced and buy no other. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 200 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. 3 
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collar, strapped seams; tan, 
black, green or navy. Very 
swell; will be sold at double 


black satin Rhadame, upper cape 
and collar trimmed with real 
Thibet Fur; 27 in. long, full 
sweep. Sold elsewhere at much 
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Is a big hit in fountain pen making, and is a distinctive 
-arker feature. Not only does it feed the ink perfectly, 
but prevents soiled fingers. Bright dealers sell the 


“George S. Parker Fountain Pen 


because bright people want them. Don’t take just ‘‘a fountain pen,” but insist 
on having a Parker. Our catalogue not only contains beautiful cuts, but valuable 
information.—Mailed for the asking. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, 10 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
] at j LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PFN 

Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready—Never Blots— 

No better working pen made—A regular $2.50 pen 

To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for $1.00. Your money back—i/ you want it. 


Agents Wanted LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 41, 108 Fulton Street, New York 


GOOD PAY AGENTS “=a ae 








for men with small capital. 250- 


page catalogue of Magie Lanterns, ** Perfection Cake Tins” 





Stereopticons, Views, with instruc- Catalogue of new Household Goods 
tiens for giving exhibitions, Free. | and re free of our mx new specialty. Great seller. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York | RICHARDSON MFG. CO., D Street, Bath; N. Y. 
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PRUTICCe? 









HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


devised. 





Holds Securely on 
any kind of Hosiery 


Sample Pair by Mail 


25¢. 


; 

: 

- 

; 

; 

ni 
OF ALL DEALERS 
, 

; Catalogue Free 
- 

y 








Look for 

the name 
stamped on 
every loop 


‘VelvetGrip’ 
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THE MUNSING 


PLATED 
UNDERWEAR 






> 551 Tremont St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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HIS fabric—one cotton 
strand between two of 
wool—insures wear, appear- 

ance and shape. The elas- 


advantages of full-fashioned 
garments, at 


POPULAR 
PRICES 


Ask your dealer 
for our free Book- 
let showing styles 
photographed on 
aL models, or 

dress 


The Northwestern Knitting Co.,"!*NEAROLIS, 





BEST & CO sererrrer 
Taare 


Hygienic 
Shoes 


For Children 


The felt founda- 
tion on which these 
shoes are built pre- 
vents taking cold. 

Chill proof—damp 
proof—light and 
dressy—they are the 
best possible for Fall 
and Winter wear, 
$2.35 to $3.75 ac- 
cording to size. 








Catalogue ‘ 

containing over 700 Illustrations 
of the best things for children’s wear and 
the reason why the “ Children’s Store” is the 
best place to buy them, for 4 cents postage. 


¢ 60-62 West 23d St., N.Y. 
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Don’t Pin Them In 


If your child kicks off the 
bed coverings at night the 
danger of taking cold may 
be avoided by purchasing 


ARNOLD’S 
Knit Night 
Drawers 


These garments are well 
made of knit cotton fabric, 
and cost from 50 cents 
upward. Best Dry Goods 
dealers keep them. Book describing ad- 
vantages, free. 








312 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Can 
children’s stockings, 
them as good as new. Just the 
fast black, triple heel and 
eet c. toe: cheaper than darning 
doubles the wear. Sold direct 
to the consumer, 10c. per pair, or 6 pairs for 50c., 
546 to 94 are suitable for footing ladies’ hose. Aiso our 
children’s Iron Stockings, 20c. per pair, three pairs 50c. 


Racine 
foot of a stocking, strong cotton, 
and by reversing the knee 
postpaid, with instructions. Sizes 5 to 944. Sizes from 
Racine Knitting Co., Dept. E, Racine, Wis. 


| of water, 
| always 


be sewed to the legs of 
making | 


THE LADIES’ 





All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


7 


Mrs. W. M. I.—Fertilizer. You will find cow 
manure, old and rotted, the best fertilizer for Roses. 


Mrs. E. N. H.—Euonymus is the name of the 
plant of which you send a specimen. It is not hardy 
in the Northern States. 


F. A. N.—Book on Roses. You will 
“Ellwanger on the Rose’’ what you want. 
bookseller will furnish it to you. 


find in 
Any 


J. M. L.—Callas seldom bloom much before they 
area year old. I would not advise you toremove the 
young plants that form about the old one. 


Mrs. L.—Asclepias is the name of the plant of 
which you send a Socmen: The only way to rid 
your lawn of it is by digging it out by the roots. 


Mrs. J. A. N.—Sword Ferns need a soil of leaf- 
mould, with a little sand mixed in. Keep them in 
shade; water well, and provide good drainage. 


M.—Mistletoe. 
trees on which it 
matter. You woulc 


B. M. B.—Bulbs. I never advise keeping a bulb 
over for a second season after it has been forced into 
bloom in the house. The best plan is to procure 
fresh bulbs each season. 


S.J. W.—Where Gas is Used many plants are 
injured. (2) 1 would not advise using an old paint 
keg as a receptacle for liquid manure unless it has 
been cleaned thoroughly. 


A. F.—Roses. [think no bad effect would result 
from the use of a cold frame over your Roses. Of 
course they would not be given any more heat than 
that furnished by this form of protection. 


A. D.—The Peony failed to bloom because of re- 
moval. This plant must become established before 
flowers can be expected from it. Any disturbance 
of its roots is not recovered from immediately. 


J. P. M.—A Western Exposure for plants is not 
a desirable one; a southern one is best. An eastern 
one is quite as good for many kinds of plants, but 
have your plant-windows face south when possible. 


Mrs. W. J. B.—Cannas. 
throwing up new shoots, 
these new shoots bloom freely 
given to your friends, why do 
some of them for your own use ? 


Transplanting Mistletoe from the 
yrows is an exceedingly difficult 
most likely fail in your attempt. 


If your Canna 


keeps 
and does not bloom, 


while 
when removed and 
you not remove 


A. S.—Your Geraniums doubtless put forth small 
leaves and soon drop them after coming into the 
house, because the air of the room in which they are 
kept istoo warm and dry. Remedy these conditions 
if od would have your plants do well. 


PauL S.—Abutilons. | am unable to diagnose the 
trouble with your Abutilons. Generally, these plants 
are as reliable as Geraniums, The roots may be 
cramped for room. Examine by turning the plants 
out of the pots. If you find the soil full of roots shift 
your plants to larger pots. 


Mrs. A. T. P.—Freesias. After flowering, and as 
soon as the foliage ripens, let the soil in which your 
Freesias have grown become dry, and remain so, 
Do not disturb the roots in any way until it \is 
time to start the plants into growth again. Keep the 
pots in a dry, frost-proof room, 


rhe trouble 
a combination of mildew and 


May Ex..iis—Trouble with Roses. 
seems to have been 
red spider. For the 
plant while moist,and keep it out of all drafts, 
the latter apply water freely, being careful to 
that every part of the plant is reached by it 


For 


see 


C.M.—Your Cyclamen was suffering 
change from greenhouse to living-room. 
brought from a greenhouse, where the 
and placed in a room where the air is hot and 
dry, will suffer. The remedy for the trouble is to 
keep the air of the living-room moister and cooler. 


Any plant 
alr 1s motst, 


W.—Turning Plants. Do not allow yourself to 
*. p Raat upon by ignorant persons who tell you 
that to turn a plant in the window will prevent its 
flowering. It is absolutely necessary that plants 
should be turned from time to time in order to make 
them shapely, and turning them in no way interferes 
with their flowering. 


Mrs. E. -Violets. The Violet is not an easy 
plant for the ‘amateur florist to attempt to grow for 
profit. As conditions differ so under which it must 
be grown I would advise all who care to attempt its 
culture to visit their local florist and learn from him 
about the soil, method of planting, protection, and so 
forth, needed in that particular locality 


DorotHy—Rubber Plant. If your plant is three 
feet high, and is in a six-inch pot, it is not at all to be 
wondered at that its leaves are turning yellow and 
falling off. Examine it and you will ‘find the soil 
completely filled with roots. Shift to a larger pot at 
once. Keep the soil ordinarily moist. A tempera 
ture of 70° to 75° by day suits it very well 


Mrs. H. D. E.—Oleanders. If your Oleander has 
not completed its flowering by the time you usually 
put the plant in the cellar kee p it in the sitting seen, 
and let it bloom, You will find it more enjoyable 
this time than later in the season. If too large to go 
into the cellar comfortably cut away a good many of 
its branches. In the spring new ones will start to 
take the place of those you sacrifice. 


C.—Ferns. I have no trouble whatever in grow- 
ing the Adiantum Fern. It succeeds with me as 
well as a Geranium. I give it a soil of pure leaf- 
mould and use no manure. I see that every pot 
has the best of drainage. I donot usea great deal 
but I am careful to see that the soil is 
moist all through. I partially shade my 
plants, but I believe I could grow them successfulls 
in full sunshine. I repot my plants once a year, 
dividing old ones at that time. I attribute my 
success largely to the use of leaf-mould in perfection 
as found in the woods. I do not shower my plants, 
but I keep the air of the greenhouse moist. 


To Many Correspondents.—In going over the 
accumulation of correspondence during the summer 
I find that many have asked to have their questions 
answered in “the next issue. This, as has often 
been explained in this column, is impossible, as the 
magazine is made up weeks ahead of its date, and 
besides there are always questions on file awaiting 
thei« turn, so that it may be a long time before let 
ters are replie -d to. Even when these questions are 
reached it is often too late for the information 
asked, therefore many of them are left unanswered. 
If an immediate answer is desired send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, and information will be sent 
you by mail. Very often, too, several inquiries are 
on the same subject. Therefore a reply to one cor- 
respondent is considered asa reply to all asking the 
same question, and it is to be hoped that no one will 
take offense 
queries. When stamped addressed envelopes or 
stamps are sent all letters are answered promptly. 


HOME JOURNAL 
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former dust sulphur over the | 


from the 


at not receiving a personal reply to her | 
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FIVE SU PREME VALUES | 


’ Cloak and 
rtment, for Pati and Winter 
s now ready for distribution. 
contains more than 250 illus- 
trations of latest styles, and 
will be sent free upon request 
to any non-resident of Chicago. 
Ask us to-day to send you one. 

























Our special Catalogue “ 
Suit 

1897-98, 
It 


| 
| 
| 
| 


No. 1190X, 85.00 


Ladies’ Double Kersey Cape, made of 
— gray all-wool Imported 
Kersey, inches long, strapped 
edges, stite hed with nine rows of silk : 
color, black only. 


No. 1226X, $8.50 


Ladies’ Plush Cape, 
inches sweep, 
elaborately 
Rhadame silk, 


19 inches long, 120 


edged with Thibet fur, 
lined 


braided and with 





No. 1106X, #5.00 
Ladies’ Jacket, made of all-wool Imported 


Kersey, 28 ine hie 8 long; color, black only. 
Absoliite ‘ly the greatest value ever offered, 


No. 1118X— Ladies’ Jacket, 
wool Imported Kersey, 
lined Rhadame ; 


made of all- 
28 inches long, half 
« olors, navy or black. 


No. 1134X—Ladies’ Jacket, made of 
extra fine all-wool Imported Kersey, 
lined with satin and trimmed with gen- 
tine Black Martin fur, 28 inches long; 
colors, seal-brown or black, 





‘Se 1 184X, $14.00 


WARD & CO. (Dept. 26), Chicago 


No. L11SX, #7.00 


MONTGOMERY 








: 
| 
: 
: 
#4 
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Patented April 25, 1893 & 
are complete undergarments, & 
a covering the entire body <> 
ia like an additional skin, <*> 
Ya Perfectly elastic, fitting <> 
a4 like a glove, but softly s 
7 and without pressure. Ds 
vie No buttons down the + 
vi front. Made for Men, “r 
e Women and Young Peo- <> 
ve ple. Most convenient to y 
ie put on or off, being en- $> 
7 tered at the top and <*> 
14 drawn on like trousers. <*> 
4 With no other kind of under- 
7 wear can ladies obtain such per- < 
vp fect fit for dresses, or wear comfortably so small a corset. $ . 
v Send for illustrated booklet. Address Dept. V <}- 
-> ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, Office: No. 1 Greene Street, New York 2 








BOTH ARTICLES ILLUSTRATED, $I 00 
DELIVERED TO ANY ADDRESS, ° 


The “Chic”’ Corset-Cover is made of Fine Muslin. 
neck, front and back. Trimmed around neck and arms with 
fine, firm Cambric Embroidery. Pearl Buttons. The‘‘Chic’’ 
Corset-Covers all fit. Sizes 32 to 44. 

The Drawers are trimmed with fine 
Ruffle 3% inches wide. 


Square 


Cambric Embroidery 
Two clusters of fine tucks above. 


Sizes 23 to 29. 

The “Chic”’ Brand of Underwear is dainty and fine, made 
inanew, clean and model factory. We challenge comparison 
in Style, Fine Material and Dainty Needlework. 


Send for latest “Chic” Catalogue of all kinds of Dainty Mus- 
lin Underwear orask your dealer to show you the “Chic”’ Line. 


WHITALL MFG. CO., Lowell, Mass. 


























Remember * "yei’that does not fie well 
the SHAWKNIT is the Best-Fitting 
It is the only Stocking that is 


Knitted to the Shape of the Human Foot 


Trade-mark 
Shaw Stocking Company, Lowell, Mass. 


is stamped on 
the toe. 


to any 











Descriptive Price List, free, 
| applicant 














26th Edition — Postpaid for 2% cents (or stamps) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8., London 
A.T. Lona & Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philada., Pa. 
- shots one should read this little book.” — Athenawm. 


? 


The Rocker Washer 


is warranted to wash 100 PIECES IN 

ONE HOUR, as clean as can be washed on 

the washboard. Write for prices and description. 
ROCKER WASHER CO. 

Liberal inducements to live agents. Fort Wayne, Ind. | 
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Sleeping-Health 


Sleep has no dangers to health for infants 
or children that kick clothes off at night. 
Colds and stomach troubles that come from 
chills at night are no tonger terrors to be 
feared by anxious mothers when their loved 
ones sleep safely and warmly in 


Dr. Denton’s Knit Sleeping Garments 


All garments are made from hygienically 
pure fine worsted white and 
natural wool fabrics. No 
coloring, no shrinking, no 
chafing seam’s. Smooth and 
soft to the skin, have im- 
proved moccasin feet, and 
cuffs that draw over the 
hands, closing with draw- 
string. 


Style ‘‘A.’’ One year size 
81.10. Sizes 0 to 10 years, add 
10c. per garment for each year. 
This is the best and finest sleep- 
ing garment made. 

Style ‘‘B.”’ One year size by 
mail S@c. Silk finish, double » 
breasted and double sole gar- 
ments. Not too heavy for mild 
and adequate for cold weather. 
Add 5c. per garment for each year 
above one year. Sizes 0 to 10. 

Style ‘‘C.’’ One year size, 
60c. Add Sc. per garment for 
each year. This is a standard 
suit, heavier than “A” or “ B.” 
Our Hygienic Knit Sleeping 

Garments for Adults 
from $1.25 up, are a positive lux- 
ury to grown persons. 


When ordering, give age or measure from floor 
to back of neck. Ask your dealer for them. If 
he does not keep them and will not order for 
you, send us your order, we will have it filled. 

Illustrated Catalogue FREE 


M. DENTON & COMPANY, Centreville, Mich. 


THE RUBENS 


INFANT SHIRT 













Pat. Nov. 18, 94; Nov. 15, "05 


“ BASY TO PUT ON, EASY TO TAKE OFF” 
An Ounce of Prevention is Better Than a Pound of Cure 

The Rubens Shirt prevents catching cold on account 
of its efficient protection of the lungs and abdomen. 
Many a mother smiles where formerly she wept, 
because she uses the Rubens Shirt now. They are 
made in all wool and merino, in sizes from birth to 
about six years. Will send circular on request. 
For sale by all leading dry goods stores. 


Manufaciared by E. M. MARBLE & CO. 
130 Adams Street, CHICAGO 












« ¢ 
Knit to Fit 
is the secret of the 
oy yori of the 
* Little Princess’ 
Baby Wrapper with 
intelligent mothers, 
It fits snugly about 
the shoulders, but 
does not bind under 
the arms as most 
shirts do. (Notice how sleeves are fashioned.) 

Only the finest materials are used in the manufac- 
ture of this ideal garment. / guarantee it perfect. 
Ask your dealer for the 


* Little 


princess” BADY Wrapper 


and accept no other. Send a postal for little book 
giving full description and prices—sent /ree. 


W.S. MILLS, Bridgeport, Conn. 














Norfolk an¢ New Brunswick 


‘Full-Fashioned Underwear 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 


Is made by skilled operatives 
of the best materials obtain- 
able, on improved machin- 
ery, that is the result of 
40 years’ experience. 
ty our special proc- 
ess, softness of fin- 
ish, perfection of fit 
and remarkable wear- 
ing qualities are attained. 
Free on application, our in- 
teresting booklet,giving points 
on purchasing underwear. 


NORFOLK & NEW BRUNSWICK HOSIERY CO. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


The WOMAN’S 


WISH 


Supports the Skirt 
Holds down the Waist 


Winter weights as well as 
the finest fabrics. Keeps the 
waist from bagging, the skirt 
from sagging, and is always 
out of sight, even with narrow 
belts 













Sample pair, by mail, 25c. 
Over 300,000 sold. 
Agents wanted. | 


A. B. BEESE, Davenport, lowa 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and des- 
cription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 




















THE LADIES’ 
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Sy THE HOM 


= -DRESSMAKER%, 

ASSIS USS 
BY EMMA M. HOOPER 

All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 
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Rosin—Dye Stains on the neck may be removed 
with warm water and ammonia. (2) Cloth Jackets 
in light shades are more stylish than capes. 






MARGARET—Black Serge is the most suitable 
material that comes under a dollar a yard for a 
woman who is large to get for a separate skirt. 


Country Girt—White Kid Gloves make the 
hands look larger, nevertheless they are very 
fashionable for visiting, church and evening wear. 


IGNORANCE—Vests may be round or pointed on 
the lower edge, and extend to the collar at the top 
or be cut down like a man’s waistcoat. Three large 
or four small buttons are used on coats. 


Miss Le B.—Empire Dressing Sacques are of 
cashmere, eiderdown or French flannel, lined and 
trimmed with ribbon and lace. Blue, pink and red 
are the best colors. The ribbon should match. 


VeRNA—Short Skirts may be lengthened by 
piecing down the lower part, and hiding the joining 
with ribbon. (2) In the JourNAL of July, 1896, a 
receipt for an excellent cleansing fluid was given. 


B. L. W.—A Pale Girl may wear peacock blue with 
red ribbon for a collar. Have tiny jacket fronts, a 
deep corselet belt of bias folds, veund waist with full 
frout, and close sleeves having a short puff. Edge 
corselet belt, jacket and wrists with narrow gimp. 


Epitn H,.—Separate Stocks of bright green, red, 
purple or blue satin are worn with tiny linen turn- 
over collars and silk shirt-waists of glacé taffeta. 
The collars cost from fourteen to twenty cents, and 
the stocks, when of the best make, a dollar and a half. 


Mrs. WILLIAM M.—Basque Effects will be seen 
in the winter costume as a ruffle beneath a belt, or 
cut in one piece with the garment having a flat back. 
(2) Extreme French Fashions are usually adapted to 
American ideas before they are launched upon the 
world of fashion by dressmakers or designers. 


Country Miss—Ripple Basques are not as fash- 
ionable as round waists, but if your hips are so very 
small an added ripple piece on the sides and back of 
a round bodice will prove becoming. The plaid 
goods can have a plain back, fronts in three cross- 
wise tucks at the top, and close sleeves. Cut the high 
collar, folded belt and short sleeve puffs on the bias. 


Ne_t—Evening Waists of black lace are made 
full over a boned and close-fitting lining of silk or 
one of its, substitutes, The lace is shirred at the 
centre, back and front, with a corselet belt of folds 
finishing the edge. High collar of the belt material, 
with a deep ruffle of lace across the back. The 
sleeves shirred up each seam over a close lining, and 
finished witu a short, full puff at the top and a full 
ruffle of the black lace at the wrists. 


A. G.—Poor Complexions. Girls who suffer in 
this respect should not wear black unless red, pink 
or yellow is combined with it. The same rule holds 
good for dark green, and cream is more becoming 
than white. (2) Chiffon Vests. In using chiffon 
over silk for vests an entire width of chiffon, forty 
inches, is not too much to allow for a width of silk. 
Make a plain collar of silk with bias folds of chiffon 
over it, and a frill of the latter at the back. 


S. W. W.—A Traveling Dress for a stout woman 
of sixty-five, which is quite inexpensive, might be 
made of dark gray serge. Have the skirt made with 
eight gores, as many seams give height. Close 
sleeves having moderate fullness at tie top, and a 
waist with a pointed frontand ripple back. Plain col- 
lar of the goods with a row of black Hercules braid, 
the same on the wrists, and in close lengthwise rows 
down the centre of the waist imitating a pointed vest. 


OL_p SusscripeErR—Gowns and Waists. Night- 
yowns of outing flannel are of stripes of white and a 
ight color. They may be trimmed with torchon lace 
and colored ribbon; they wash well. (2) Tea-gowns 
of silk or wool may be lined throughout with perca- 
line at twelve cents a yard. (3) White satin is 
not suitable for lining a street dress, but it would be 
»retty for an evening organdy. (4) Out of your wide 

alenciennes lace flouncing make a bodice over a 
soft silk lining of a dainty color. 


JAQUETTE—Military Coats of any fashionable 
color, and of close-fitting designs, with black fro 
ornaments of graduated sizes, down each side, ond 
brass buttons up the front, are very much worn. 
Another design has the vest separate, fastening with 
small gilt mess buttons, the fronts lapped over it, and 
frogs down the latter and on the wrists. Edges 
finished in braid. On blue coats the vest is often 
covered with gilt braiding. (2) Evening Gowns 
may be erieened with yellow chrysanthemums, roses, 
buttercups, daffodils, or any other flower. 


FLORENCE—Dressing the Neck. Fine thin lace 
worn in the neck of your gown will tend to make 
your poor complexion less noticeable. A ruffle at 
the top of the collar will make your face appear 
fuller. A moderately high collar having a plain edge 
of lace turned over the top nearly covering the collar 
will be better for the face you describe as being 
“short and broad.’”’ (2) Blondes and Brunettes. 
A bluish purple is becoming to a blonde, reddish 
purple to a rosy brunette, and a clear shade to a 
sallow skin if combined with cream or pale pink. 


Susiz L.—Woolen Suits of dark blue or green 
mixed tweed made with seven-gore skirts, almost 
tight sleeves, short puff, and slightly-pointed waists 
with Eton jacket fronts, would be suitable for 
women who are short and stout. The vest of plain 
cloth or serge should be made pointed. Trim the 
jacket edges, collar and wrists with black braid, and 
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W rite to-day for the 
most complete Cloak, 
Fur and Waist Cata- 4 
logue ever i 
With it, if desired, 
will be sent free of 
charge, a complete vari- 
ety of cloth samples. 
catalogues are 
the source of supply of 
the best-dressed 
of the land, who know 
that we always display 
reatest variety of 


Cloaks, Furs 
and Waists 
at prices one-half less 
others of 


value would cost. 
are the only Cloak man- 


who sell direct to con- 
sumers at 


Everything subject to 
customers’ approval. 
These few styles are 
characteristic of the 200 
others shown in 


be mailed to you free 


$15.00 Plush $7 50 
{ 4 $8.00 Bouclé 
e' . . . . . 
12.00 Bi 1é ‘£ 
pe. $6,501 
$8.00 Jacket $5.00 B 


$6.50 Child's 
ag, eter 
ol No. 701. $8.00 Plush 
A) No. 585. canes Cloth $9.50 
Retailers at 
Wholesale 
Prices 
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g Triple Knee “Leather” Stockings 
For Boys, 25 cts. a pair 


Wear 50 per cent. Longer than Ordinary Stockings 


Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, made from the 
finest, smoothest, softest cotton yarn, making the 
BLACK CAT BRAND, Style No. 15 for Boys, the strongest, 
heaviest, most elastic and cheapest Fast Black boys’ 
stocking in the world. Style No. 10 for Girls. 


Ask your dealer for them. 


first quality, and to give equal satisfaction. 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO. 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


(rig He a Gi Ck Gk 


a 


If you cannot get them, sample 
pair sent on receipt of price, 25c. (give size), and will send the 
name ofa dealer where you can buy them again. 
Leather Stockings for men, women and children, guaranteed 













Ask for 





UBIAN- 


FAST BLACK LININGS 


IN PURCHASING, 





finish the waist with bias folds from the vest around | 


the back. (2) rg tow | Silk. Light yellow China silk 
will dye red or black. Before having silk dyed con- 
sult the dyer as to the color which it will dye best. 


NEUTRAL—Becoming Colors form an interesting 
subject to many, especially to the unhappy possessors 
of poor complexions. Daily baths, outdoor exer- 
cise and proper dieting will greatly relieve, if not 
cure, this tendency. Chestnut hair, gray eyes anda 
,00r complexion form a combination that can wear 
Black relieved by cream, blue with cream, dark green 


with faint pink and a coppery red. For a woolen 


| suittry a tweed or cheviot mixture showing one of 


| come than in any other woolen fabric. 


the above colors, with vest and collar of chiffon. 
With red hair, and the clear complexion which 
usually accompanies it, any colors, excepting strong 
pink, orange, deep purple or bright red, may be worn. 


A. B. C.—Wrinkles in Serge are not more apt to 
When the 
lower edge of the outside of a skirt seems fuller than 
the lining it has become stretched with handling and 
the canvas kept the other in shape, but why it should 
get out of shape by hanging up I cannot tell from 


| your description, unless the serge was too full in 


every seam, or the closet in which it was kept 
was damp or crowded. Canvas facing, cut bias, 
should set smoothly, and it was all right to sew it in 
as an interlining, but I think your serge must have 
been stretched out of shape. (2) Skirts and Linings 
are made up separate and hung from the same belt. 
Only the lining is bound on the lower edge. A silk 
lining may be separate or sewed in the same seams 
with the outside, and bound with a narrow silk braid. 


ALWAYS LOOK FoR 

‘Ye l * Sa 2 / s 

STAMPED ON EVERY YARD 
OF THE SELVEDGE. 


In Percaline, Sateen or Silesia, for 


Waist or Skirt 
Positively unchangeable. Satisfies 
the highest requirements. The cost 
is moderate enough for any dress. 


WILL NOT CROCK 









gowne 


elegant folds if 
material; the la 








THE COVETED STYLE 


Can be given your gown by judicious use of inexpensive and popular 


FIBRE CHAMOIS 


Genuine has FIBRE CHAMOIS stamped on every yard 


There is nothing like it to obtain just the correct reproduction of this fall’s fashions—the 
sleeve puffs, the lapels, the skirt, and the distinct effect that the thoughtful and better- 
women most appreciate. 

with Fibre Chamois will not become defraichie, the skirt will always hang in graceful, 
Fibre Chamois is used in place of canvas or other stiffening 

1s, puffs of waists or jackets will forever remain crisp and new if 
Fibre Chamois is used as foundation. 
Chamois retains the desired “set” fi 


A costume in which the skirt and waist are interlined 


Although soft and pliable, Fibre 
or the gown, whether cheap or costly. A 


perfect protection during the varying temperatures of the fall season. 
BE CAREFUL that you get the proper weight; No. 10 for silks and light 
materials; No. 20 for heavier goods; No. 30 in place of canvas. 


Sole Selling Agents 


J. W.GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 
LATEST PARISIAN SKIRT PATTERN 


will be mailed FREE to Dressmakers sending business card to 


AMERICAN FIBRE OHAMOIS COMPANY, 412 Temple Court, New York 





























BARLER.S IDEAL 
OIL 


wi HEATER ® 





Absolutely Healthful—Economical—Safe 
Maintains any temperature day or night. Will not get 
out of order. Imitations in appearance are not like the 
Ideal in use. Everybody says so. Dealers who tell you 
for their own profit that others they have for sale are 
just as good are not, don’t buy them. Our circular free 
will convince you. Your money refunded if the Ideal 
is not as represented. We pay freight. 

A. ©. BARLER MFG. ©0., 104 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


The SAFETY DOCUMENT FILE 


Keeps valuable documents and private papers safe. Classifics 
clippings better than any Scrap-book. Enameled steel case. Splen- 
did lock. Two keys. Removable pockets. Perfect system of filing. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed 
or money 
refunded. 
No. 10. 
3x54x1l 
inches, 24 





























2 AORTA HESS Ve iyo 
435x54x11 Bi eS Ni diads 
inches, = 
31 pockets 


A. ©. BARLER MFG. CO., 104 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

















One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $10 to $7o. 





Often imitated. Never equaled. 


—next in quality 
to ‘ Garlands.” 















































Comfort for Cool Days 
Will take the chill off a room in a 
few minutes—you can have as much 
or as little heat as you wish. [ndispen- 
sable after its merits are tested. Indi- 
cator shows oil in fount. Outside 
ratchet controls flame. Handsomely 

made and a most powerful oil 

heater. Satisfaction quaranteed or 
money refunded. When not kept by 
dealers, will send, freight = , on 
receipt of #5.00. Our book of 
points on stoves and lamps free. 
The PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 

New York—Boston—Chie 

Factories: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR 
With its 120 Cross Tubes 
ONE stove or furnace does the work 


of TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 


TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR 


the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
an agency. Write at once. 


Rocuester Radiator ComPANny 
24 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MOREY GAS BURNERS, 


Centre not “Mineral Ashes” but lasts 40 years. Testimonials 
from Hon. Benjamin Harrison, Lyman Abbott, D. D., and Gov. 
Matthews. AGENTS OF MEANS GIVEN EXCLUSIVE SALE. 
Also Morey’s “ Mitraleuse”’ for 1898, $1.50, indestructible. 


A. G, MOREY, LAGRANGE, ILL. 







2ft.6in. high. Nochimney to break 4 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS 
BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


~ 


Jupiru L.—A Pretty Finish for a Child’s Dress 
is a double bow placed at the right-hand corner in 
front of the yoke, with long ends falling to the bot- 
tom of the dress. 
the material of the garment looks well. 


C. E. L.—Short Sleeves are worn by little girls in 
the very hot weather. The dress can be cut square in 
the neck, and worn either with or without a guimpe 
of tucked cambric. -The sleeves should reach to the 
elbow and be finished with a ruffle of the material, 
or of embroidery, or lace. A little jacket should be 
provided to slip on if the evening is cool. 


Hope G. L.—Small Comb. Carry a little comb, 
such as you can purchase in a small leather case for 
twenty-five cents, and slip into your purse, and 
arrange your little girl’s hair when it becomes 
untidy. A few touches will restore the fringe to its 
tidiness, and you will easily find an opportunity to 
give such touches without being noticed. 


Etta C,—Stewed Figs area simple and efficient 
laxative for children. Cover them with water and 
stew them until tender, adding a little sugar if 
desired. They are best eaten at breakfast or given 
as a luncheon between ten and eleven o’clock. Avoid 
giving your children medicine for constipation ; the 
difficulty should be relieved by regulating the diet. 


A. E. S.—Water for Babies. 
the baby a drink of water when she is fretful and 
restless. Cool water is soothing and grateful to the 
gums when they are swollen and hot in teething. 
Milk is a food, not simply a drink, and does not 
quench thirst satisfactorily. 
by going without water yourself for a day and trying 
to satisfy your thirst with milk. 


M. E. R.—A Rainy-Day Doll. 
to fit a medium-sized doll can 
twenty-five cents. Make a long cloak with a cape or 
overhanging sleeves of dark blue luptonette or 
Cravenette, and a toque of the same, caught up at 
one side with a small quill. Dolls’ umbrellas can be 


Little rubber boots 
be purchased for 


procured at any large toy shop, and one placed in the | 


hand would add much to the effect. 


CHRISTINA—Robert Burns’ Grace. 
which you allude are these: 
‘Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it, 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 

And sae the Lord be thankit.”’ 
Yes, I do think children should be taught to say 
grace before eating their regular meals. 


Mrs. A. W. E,—‘t The Sermon in the Hospital ”’ 
is the title of a poem by Mrs. Hamilton King. It is 
pest of a longer poem, “ The Disciples,’’ but is pub- 
ished separately for ten cents. You would find it 
full of comfort ‘‘to an invalid girl who is often in 
pain.’’ Ugo Bassi, who preached the sermon, was 
shot by the Austrians at Bologna in 1849, and his 
Italian countrymen have erected a statue to him in 
that city, where he is also buried. 


The lines to 


Mrs. S. B. L.—Suspender Waists for little boys 
may be purchased for sixty-five cents for a boy six 
years old. They support the clothing from the 
shoulders and are reénforced around the armholes 
and belt. The back buttons for supporting the 
trousers are attached to the sus es tg which, 
being elastic, give under the strain when a boy hangs 
by his hands, or twists himself into the fearful and 
wonderful attitudes which are usually too much for 
the powers of resistance of the ordinary waist 


A Younc Motrner—Order of the Teeth. There 
are twenty teeth in the first set. The two lower 
middle ones in front may be looked for first. Then 
the two corresponding in the upper jaw. After an 
interval of about two months the four on each side 
of these make their appearance. When the child is 
about a year old the first double teeth come through. 
They are not next the single teeth, but leave space 
for the eye and stomach teeth, which come from the 
seventeenth to the twentieth month. At about two 
years old the child has the four back teeth which 
complete the first set. 


M. S.—Little Boys’ Frocks. For a boy two years 
old make a Mother Hubbard, with smocking in the 
shape of a yoke, back and front. Another pretty 
way is to let the yoke come in three deep points over 
the skirt in front and behind, and trim it with wide 
lace, which falls over the sleeves on the shoulders. 
The sleeves in both cases are made full and gathered 
into a band at the wrist. The yoke may be plain 
and the fullness of the skirt smocked in three points 
below the yoke. Sailor blouses and plaited skirts 
are still worn, but are prettier for a child a little 
older. Cashmere, serge and velveteen are good 
materials for the autumn. 


E. L. V.—-Bureau Sachet. To make a sachet for 
the baby’s bureau drawer cut a sheet of stiff paper to 
fit the drawer; split a sheet of white wadding and 
sprinkle it with violet or other sachet powder, 
which can be procured at the druggist’s by the 
ounce. Lay the other half of the sheet of wadding 
over it and baste both on the paper; cov_r with 
Dresden China silk, silkoline, or any material pre- 
ferred, If plain silk is used a motto may be worked 
on it, as, ‘Sweet as the breath of flowers is the 
breath of the babe new born ’’; or, 

“ The garnered scent of flowerets gay 
Sheds sweetness on thine onward way.” 


GENTIAN—Birthday Flowers. The flower age 
priate to each month, which may be embroidered on 
the baby’s blanket or any other of her belongings 
which you choose to decorate, is: January, snowdrop ; 
February, primrose; March, violet; April, daisy; 
May, hawthorn; June, wild rose; July, lily; August, 


poppy; September, convolvulus;s October, hops ; 
November, chrysanthemum ; December, holly. Each 


has a sentiment or meaning attached to it: the 
snowdrop, consolation ; primrose, the flush of youth ; 
violet, modesty ; daisy, innocence ; hawthorn, hope; 
wild rose, simplicity ; lily, purity; poppy, sleep ; con- 
volvulus, contentment ; hops, joy; chrysanthemum, 
cheerfulness; holly, foresight. 


A YounG MotTuer—Fretting is a fault in which a 
child never should be allowed to persist. If there is 
a real cause of discomfort it should be discovered 
and removed; if it is simply from waywardness and 
peevishness the child should be made to understand 
that fretting is unprofitable. A_ child’s reasoning 
powers can very soon be appealed to. If the mother 
says, “ Fretting again! you cannot be well, you must 
go to bed until you feel better,” the child will learn 
to restrain himself. Unfortunately some mothers 
have a bad habit of yielding to a fretful child a favor 
that they have at first refused to grant. This places 
a premium on fretting which a creature much less 
clever than the ordinary child would be quick to 
take advantage of for his own benefit. No child will 
waste time in fretting when he knows he will gain 
nothing by it. A very little attention on the mother’s 
part will show her whether there is anything phys- 
ically wrong to excuse the fretfulness; if not, it 
should be promptly discountenanced. 


A butterfly bow of ribbon or of 


Do not omit to give 


You can easily test this | 
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OME GOMFORT 


VICTORIES 


FOUR MEDALS—3 Gold and 1 Silver, World’s Centennial 
Cotton Exposition, New Oricans, 1884. 


HIGHEST AWARDS —Nebraska Agricultural Fair, 1887. 
= _ DIPLOMA—Alabama Agr’l Society, Montgomery, 1888. 
AWS -Shatianaasiee Valley Exposition, Columbus, Ga., 







| HIGHEST AWARDS—St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical 
| Association, 1889. 


| GOLD MEDALS and 6 DIPLOMAS—World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, Chicago, 1893. 


| HIGHEST AWARDS—Western Fair Association, London, Can- 
ada, 1893. 


SIX GOLD MEDALS and DIPLOMAS—California Midwinter Fair, 1894. 
SILVER MEDAL—Industrial Exposition, Toronto, Canada, 1895. 
ee i 





. aay” Range illustrated sold throughout the United States and the 
Canadas at a uniform price from our own wagons. 


Made of open hearth, cold rolled steel-plate and malleable iron 
—will last a lifetime with ordinary care. 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO., 


Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000. 
Factories, Salesrooms and Offices: ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA. 
Western Salesrooms and Offices: DENVER, COLO. 


aa We manufacture and carry a complete stock of Hotel Ranges and Kitchen goods; also the unequaled 


HOME COMFORT STEEL FURNACES. write for catalogue and prices. 
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st The genuine is sold everywhere in one to ten pound yellow tins, 

Set \ with our trade-marks—‘‘Coflolene"’ and steer’s head in cotton-plant 

°° wreath—on every tin. 


Not guaranteed if sold in any other way. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Montreal 
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We will send a sample nipple on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage 
The COLLAR on the 


Davidson Health Nipple 


Prevents COLLAPSE 


And thereby COLIC. The pure Para 
Rubber will not make the baby's mouth 
sore. If you cannot obtain them of 
your druggist, take no others, but 
send 60 cts. to us for a sample dozen. 

















Patent No, 48 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 


19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 40 years 
Complete Catalogue of Rubber Goods, free 


-SEN 
qupost FASE 


and 


BREATH PERFUME 
Good for Young and Old 


LERS OR SENTON SEN-SEN CO. Dept. A. 


AT ALL DEA 
REceipTor SCENTSINSTAMPS = ROCHESTER.N.Y 


Bu Fema —The Dressmaker’s Helper 


Use La Forma in any style of waist and you will obtain a 
perfect fit. La Forma makes _ waist-fitting easy for professional or home 
dressmaker, It is made of haircloth and canvas. only, moulded in perfect 
form. La Forma is a dress and figure improver. Have La Forma put into 
your next waist. Ask for La Forma at your dry goods store, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS. 98-100 BLEECKER ST., N. Y. 
































The Only 


wsoury-ure W ater 


aérated with sterilized air, is made by 


THE SANITARY STILL 


Made of copper, lined with block 
tin, easily cleaned, simple as a tea- 
kettle, fits on any gas, oil, wood or 
coal range. Four Styles: $10.00, 
$11.50, 18.50 and 615.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Booklet free — tells 
what The Sanitary Still has done 
for others and will do for you, 
Distilled water preserves health 
and prevents disease. Endorsed by all 
physicians and 3,000,000 Ralstonites, 

THE CUPRIGRAPH CO. 
442 Fort Dearborn Building, CHICAGO 














BOSTON BAKED 


PORKWwWBEANS 











—Prepared with Tomate Sauce— 


Ready to eat and delicious at any time— 
Fine for a hot meal or a cold luncheon. 
Send 6c. for samy 
or postal for freet 





Macbeth lamp-chimneys 


can, 


sklet, 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
802 Kentucky Ave., - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Van Camp's Macaront and 
Cheese — Very appetizing, 


save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 


Go by the Index. 








S$ 








Write Macbeth, Pittsburgh, Pa 





“Silver plate that wears”’ 


“1847 “5 
® ros. 
On spoons, knives and forks is the identifying 
mark of the best wearing plated ware made. 
For fifty years the standard of silver plate 


excellence. On tea sets and larger 
articles, look for this mark. 


Manufactured only by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn.; 208 5th Ave., New York City 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere 
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THE COOK’S TALISMAN 
and always to be depended upon for soups, 
sauces and made dishes. Be sure you get the 


Genuine with blue signature 
Send address for Cook Book to 
Liebig Co., P. 0. Box 2718, New York 
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from 6 to 60 


| 1at prize, 
t abo. 


ALL CHILDREN LIKE To DRESS DOLLS 

These prizes are offered as an incentive to clever work in 
dressing CRYSTAL DOLLS. These Dolls are pictures made 
in outline on celluloid, fitting over forms underneath which are 
to be covered with tiny bits of silk, ribbon or cloth, cut from 
patterns furvished, making a fine effect as of a live person. In- 
structive, entertaining and fascinating, and have been termed 
“THE KINDERGARTEN OF DRESSMAKING.” Sent, in- 
cluding transparent doll, three pattern sheets, three form cards, 
with full instructions and colored pattern to show the idea. 

TRY FOR A PRIZE—Contest is open until March 1, 
1808. Price by mail, large size, 3% x644, 45 cents; small size, 
244x4, 20 cents. Patented May 28, 1895. 


WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO., Doll Dept., Newark, N. J. 
































Will soon be held in every 

State for Clerks and Carriers in 

the Post Office Service, in which 
3000 = appointments were 
mnde last year! We have pre- 
pared hundreds for civil service ex- 
aminations who received early appoint- 
ments to Government Service. Fifth 
Year! Particulars as to salaries, 
dates, places of examinations, etc., free. 


National Correspondence Inatitute (incorporated) 
114, Second National Bank Building, Washington, D. 


“TYRIAN” 


on rubber goods is a guarantee of 
quality. 


PLANT SPRINKLER 
Just Like Rain 





Showers the Plante. Throws under the leaves for red spiders 
aud insects. Convenient to handle. Sold at seed, drug and rubber 
stores. If you fail to find it we will send a 6-oz. size, Bent Neck, 
postpaid, for regular price, 75 centa. 

Our Spectattizs: Syringes, Atomizers, Nipples, Plant Sprin- 
klers, Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Rubber Gloves, Sheeting, 
Letter Bands, Etc. Our pamphlet * ‘Worru Reapine,” free. 


TYER RUBBER COMPANY, Andover, Mass. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 
Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, CYRUS H. K. CURTIS, PRESIDENT 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar per Year; 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Per issue, 6 pence ; 


Single Copies, Ten Cents 


per year, 6 shillings, pos/-/ree 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
{For the transaction of advertising business only} 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 


a 


| HE next issue of the JouRNAL will be its 
Christmas number—the best in all its 
history. Six special pages will be devoted 
to making Christmas the happiest day in 
the year. The 
titles of the pages 
merely suggest 
the wealth of 
practical hints 
they contain: 
“The Christmas 
Tree Up to Date,” 
‘“Home-Made 
Candy Receipts,”’ 
by Mrs. Rorer; 
“Little Novel- 
ties to Make for 
| Christmas,’’ ‘‘The Complete Christmas 
Table,’’ ‘‘Novel Games for Christmas 
Night at Home,’’ and ‘“ Christmas Enter- 
| tainments for the Church.” 


* 


Worn you like twelve beautiful Christ- 
mas presents for a dollar? Would 
you like to make some one happy for a 
whole year? Itcanbedone. A dollar will 
accomplish it if you spend 
it in subscribing to THE 





” 





LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL as 


| a Christmas gift for your 


friend. The JouRNAL has 
prepared the daintiest kind 


| of acard to send with it— 


a beautiful picture in four 


| colors, with a graceful lit- 


tle Christmas wish, in your 


| Name, announcing that the 


year’s numbers will be 
sent. The miniature illus- 
tration does not show the 
real beauty of the card, it 
takes the colors to do that. 


- 
VER a million copies of 
“The Lost Chord” 
have been published in 
America. Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan says that not a single 
one of them is correct. He 
has written for the JOURNAL the first accu- 
rate copy of the song ever prepared by 
him for America, and the first for which 
he has ever received payment in America. 
He states this over his own signature. 
The complete music and words will appear 
in our Christmas number. 


- 

7 JOURNAL’s architect has been work- 

ing out a problem. It was to design 
the best possible house that could be built 
for one thousand dollars. He himself is 
surprised at the result. He utilizes every 
inch of space; he has foreseen all the 
housewife’s needs ; he has made a house 
attractive in its exterior, roomy and com- 
fortable within. His figures are absolutely 
correct. The plans for this house will 
appear in the Christmas number. 


+. 


THE MOST POPULAR FEATURE EVER SECURED BY 
THE JOURNAL 


A YOUNG country girl, teaching school in 
a small community, marries a rising 
young lawyer in a larger city near by. He 
ecomes a power in his city, and one 
morning awakens to find that the President 
of the United States has selected him as a 
member of his Cabinet. They go to 
Washington, and there, before the eyes of 
a wholesome, womanly woman, the high- 
est social and official life unfolds itself 
as she spends her first winter in 
Washington—a member of the President’s 
official family! This is not fiction, but 
the truth drawn from actual life. It is this 
woman who writes to her sister at home 
of ‘‘The Inner Experiences of a Cabinet 
Member’s Wife,’’ exactly as they occur in 
her own life. These ‘‘ Experiences”’ the 
JouRNAL will begin in its December issue. 

The inner side of high Washington life 
has never been pictured as in this series 
of remarkable letters. The most promi- 
nent people of Washington, the President 
and his wife, the members of the Cabinet 
and their wives, Senators and their families, 
diplomats from abroad, leaders in military 
and naval life, and the most conspicuous 
society people of Washington pass through 
the letters in the most familiar way. 
The intrigues of politics, and the traps 
and struggles of the brilliantly-dangerous 
women who infest official and social life at 
the Capital, are revealed with absolute 
candor. The authorship.of the letters will 
| be withheld for obvious reasons. 





The Gossip of the Editors 


**F 


HE stories in the Christmas number of 
the JouRNAL will be’ exceptionally 
good. There will be the first installment 
of Hamlin Garland’s new serial, 
Doctor,” the story of a physician beloved 
by two of his patients. Miss Wilkins, 
Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney and others have 
number delightful stories. The stories 
breathe the atmosphere of Christmas, and 
run the gamut of human emotion. 


~ 
HERE was a large edition printed in 
book form of Mr. Bok’s magazine 
article on ‘‘ The Young Man in Business.’’ 


** The | 


written for this | 


There are a few copies left—the remainder | 


of the edition. Copies will be mailed for 
ten cents each by the JOURNAL. 


+ 


URING the coming months the JoURNAL 
will appoint agents in every city and 
town inthe country. They will solicit sub- 
scriptions and look after renewals. The 
pay is prompt and liberal. The most gen- 


| 
| 





erous offer ever made by a publishing firm | 
has just been arranged by | 


for 
up 
it 


the JOURNAL. It is 
those desiring to take 
the work this winter. 
embodies an opportunity 
for everybody to earn a 
large sum of money. 

is the best season 
this work. Write to 
JouRNAL’s Circulation 
Bureau for information. 


So 


NSIDE of a 

Homes,’’ begun in 

the October number, has | 

been pronounced “the 

most original, interesting 

and valuable series of pic- 

tures ever given in any | 

magazine.’’ One reader 

writes, ‘‘I await the next 

installment of views in *'A 

Hundred Homes” with as 

intense interest as if it were a thrilling 

serial story.’’ ‘\We counted sixty-eight | 

hints on one page,’’ says another enthusi- 

astic subscriber. ‘‘The pictures are a 

perfect revelation to me of what taste and 
a littke money will do,’’ writes a third. 

THIS season is needed for 


* 
A‘ money 

buying Christmas presents. To earn 
this money by her own efforts is the desire 
of nearly every woman. The i 0 
has arranged a most liberal plan by which 
this can be done in a simple, pleasant way. 
It is practical for every woman. A line 
to the JoURNAL’s Circulation Bureau will 
bring you full information. 


7 


FREE art exhibition is possible in even 
the smallest town. Scores of them 
have now been held all over the ye ame? 
If you want to raise money for your church 


for 


Hundred 


the Ladies’ Aid Society, The 


the | 


King’s | 


Now | 


Daughters’ Circle, Dorcas Guild, Christian | 


Endeavor Society or Literary Club, or for 
any society iti which you are interested, 
read the October JOURNAL, or write to the 
JourNAL’s Art Bureau for particulars. 


os 


S THE holiday season 
newspapers will be 
ideas for Christmas gifts. The JOURNAL 
offers just one suggestion. To a girl with 
decided musical talent what could be more 


approaches the 
filled with new 


welcome than a chance to develop it? | 


The brightest Christmas of her life would | 
be the one on which she received a gift of | 
a Conservatory certificate for a complete 
musical training. ‘The JouRNAL has given 
away nearly four hundred such certificates. 
It has as many more for girls who will 
agree to use them to the best advantage. 
In planning for Christmas gifts think over 
this, and write to the JouRNAL’s Educa- 
tional Bureau for full particulars. 
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1897 


OVER 500,000 users of the Whitely Exerciser 
pronounce it the only ideal home gymnasium 














The Whitely Exerciser 


Makes Grace and Symmetry 


The women who use it regularly are the strongest 
and healthiest in the land. Sold almost everywhere 
or sent prepaid on approval for $3.00; extra finish, 
$4.00. Agenis wanted. ///ustrated circular Sree. 


WHITELY EXERCISER CO., 154 Lake St., Chicago 
EASTERN OFFICE—853 Broadway, NEW YORK 





|* your sweeper takes up 
more nap than dirt, stop 
using it. e Goshen Carpet 
Sweeper bm the dirt, not 
the carpet. Runs lightly, 
dumps easy. Write us at once 
so we can tell you more about 
it. Let us tell you how 
a sweeper should work. 
Goshen Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Nich, 
The Sweeper 


that Saves 
the Carpet 








A Piano at a Nominal Price 


Chicago's largest music house, Lyon & Healy, to 
sharply reduce stock is offering sample new uprights, 
slightly-used pianos, 

and second-hand _in- 

struments, at almost 

nominal prices. Used 

uprights as low as 

$100. Squares $20 

, and “ace. Grands 

from $200. Send for 

complete list just is- 

sued. Among the 

makers are: Decker 

srothers, Hardman, 

Knabe, Steinway, 

Weber, Hale, Bauer, 

Fis« her, Hazelton and 

others. If you are in- 

terested in a piano do not fail to write at once as 
this notice will not appearagain. Any piano not prov- 
ing satisfactory may be returned at their expense. 


Address Dept. L, LYON & HEALY 
Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, Chicago 








JABLACHE FACE POWDER) 


A Lovely Complexion 


Is the sure result of using 


LABLACHE 
Face Powder 


It nourishes the delicate 
nerves of the skin and 
brings the bloom of £ 
health. For twenty- 
five years the un- 
rivaled favorite of 
Society and professional 
women the world over, 
Flesh, White, Pink and 
Cream ‘Tints. . per 
box. Of all drug- 
gists or by mail. 


Ben. Levy & Co. 
French Perfumers 


125 Kingston St. 
Boston, Maas. 
U.S. A. 








Christmas 1897~_, 


THE HEIGHT OF ELFGANCE IN 


English Hall Clocks 


write tor 


“cee PALM STANDS} f SS 


GRAND RAPIDS CLOCK AND MANTEL COMPANY, 


Caan Karine, Micmican 





A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT 
fe good wages, and ag = 
iqhert and og ple in 
—- service. Expenses low. Es- 
tablished 25 years. Write for Catalogue. 
Valentines’ School of Telegraphy 
r. 0. Box 1711, Janesville, Wis 

































50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE MARKS 
DESIGNS 
COPYRIGHTS, Etc. 
Any one sending a sketch and description may r quickly ascertain, 
free, whether an invention is probably p 
tions wg Ay confidential. Oldest agency for securing patents in 
America. e have a Washington office. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


beautifully illustrated, largest circulation of any scientific journal, 
vom terms $3.00 a year; $1.50 six months. Specimen copies 
4 Hanp Boox on Parents sent free. Address 


“MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York 








for infants an« 
: adults. A specific | 
y for prickly heat and | 
chafing. Delightful after 
bathing. Recommended 
'\ by all physicians. 

\ At druggists or by mail— 
price 25 cts. Sample free. 
7 Take no substitutes, 

GERHARD MENNEN CO, 
837 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 





Almonds make tie skin soft as silk— 
clear and bright and beautifully white 


Miner’s 
Almond 
Meal 


A harmless toilet requi- 
site for the preservation 
of the skin. Leaves the ¥ 
face sweet and not in the 
least greasy. Used dry 
with a cloth or as a paste 
with a little water. By 
mail, 30 cents. 


miNER'S Lr mag 4 MEAL CO. 


Mal den, Mass. 





3000 BICYCLES 


must be closed out at once. 
Standard ’97 Models, guarant’d, 
$14 to $30. '% Models, $12 
to $20. 2d-hand wheels, @5 
to $15. Shipped to any one 
on approval without advance 
deposit. Grant faster clearing sale. 

EARN A BIOY cL 





by helping ~€¥. us. We e i give 
one agent in each town FREE USE of a 
mple wheel to introduce them. Write at 
onee for our Special Offer. “G. 8S. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Il. 





















The American Woman 


Drawing by W. L. Taylor 
The Mistakes of Philippa . 
How I Do My Tricks . 


Illustrations from Sketches by the Author 


Inside of a Hundred Homes—II . 


Illustrations from Origiual Photographs 


The Revelation of Christopher 
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to Our Flag . 


Drawings by Alice Barber Stephens 


Drawings by Reginald B. Birch 
Poet’s Dream Waltzes . .. 


Editorial Page . . 
Droch’s Literary Talks—XII . 


Drawings by Oliver Herford 


Peaceful Valley—II 


Home Parties for Children 
Inexpensive Evening Dresses 


Illustrations from the Latest Paris Designs 




















The King’s Daughters . 
Handling the Family Wash. . . 
Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking Lessons—X 
Evenings for Literary Clubs 


Will Go with Them 


Christmas. 


Illustrations from Original De signs 


Beaded Bags and Purses 


Illustrations from Original Designs 


Mr. Moody’s Bible Class 

The Newest Things in Lingerie 
Side-Talks with Girls 

Musical Helps and Hints . 


What Men are Asking . 
Floral Helps and Hints . 
Suggestions for Mothers . 
The van of the Editors 
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Soret fon. aS 


CO NTENTS 


NOVEMBER, 1897 


Vi—The Beauty of Motherhood 
Lilian Bell’s First Days in London —II 
The First Thanksgiving Dinner . . 


When Dr. Whitman Added Three ee Stars 


The Elaines’ Picture of Heaven—III . W/rs. Mark Morrison . 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


A $2200 House for a Small Square Lot The Journal's Architect . 


Novelties in theWay of Church Sociables Several Contributors 


The Gowns for the Winter and What 
What a Girl Can Make a beatae! Man for 


The Holly and Mistletoe in Embroidery Designed for the Journal . 
Ten Home-Made Christmas Novelties /lorence C. Fetherston 


Mrs. Rorer’s Answers to Questions 
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Bailey’s 
Won't Slip 
TIP 


This tip won't slip on 
ANY SURFACE, 
on smooth ice, or 
mar the most highly 
polished floor. s 
made of the best 
quality of rubber, 
and will wear ten 
times as long as 
others. The TEETH 
form a CUSHION 


which is EASY anc 
noiseless, to the bottom 


ofthe Crutch or Chair. Madein five sizes, internal di- 
ameter, No. 17, 54/1; No. 18, 4''; No. 19, %!'; No. 20, 1/7; 
No. 21, Lg? Mailed upon receipt of price, de. per pair. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods FREE 
C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














To other skaters wear the 


Barney & Berry Skates 
Highest Award World’s Fair 


CATALOGUE FREE 
BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 

















Improved 
Stove Lifter 
itil 
















the lid securely 
ping. It will fit 
when desired, 


of sli 
nstantly 
er 


prev entinn all possibility 
all stoves and lets f° 
Can be used hurriedly with 
fect ease and safety. The Alaska Stove Li 
is the delight o ‘every housekeeper. Handle 
always cold, Price I5e. at all stove, hardware and 
house-furnishing dealera, or mailed, postpaid, for 80c. 


TROY NICKEL WOl Albany, N. = Ee 
DULGUAUUEORONOSNEOEONOUEROROAEREOON 


RAISING POULTRY 


and Eggs for the market, as a means 


of livelihood, has become 

ite popular with ladies in all parts of 

the country. have a plan that will 

enable any lady to realize a large prof- 

it on a small investment, and will be 
glad 0 ooh to Xa 4 one interested. 


PANY 
Union Stock Y a & opt. D, Chicago, LI. 


THERE’S BIG MONEY yi 0 "1m 


Shear Gange and Bias Cutter, Secure im- 
mediately the exclusive right of your county. 














in the 


Enormous profits. Novel plan of selling. 
FARNHAM Costs purchaser nothing—iuvestigate. 
SHean-cavee.  FARNHAM, 91 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





THE STEVEN S CLOAKS 


Possess a degree of perfection unknown to other garments. 


workmanship to any other line produced. 





Mailed Free 


On receipt of Fostal 
Card, our 


New Special 
Cloak 
Catalogue 


Send for it at once 


324—-Black Cloth Jacket 


made 27 inches long, from extra quality Bouclé of close 
curl Persian lamb effect, body lined with fine Satin, col- 
lar, cuffs, pocket, front ‘and back seams trimmed with 
black Kerse y bands of suitable width and rows of tailor 
stitching, also down front and around bottom with wider 
bands and fifteen ae te Sage cethows $10 00 
in cut. A very stylish jacket. Price,. . e 


- 
fo fa 


332—Black Cloth Jacket 
made 27 inches long, from fine all- 
wool = Kersey, deep facing of 
same, at lined throughout with 
=, Silk, has coat back and inlaid 
pag yrent, = and sleeves 
tastily trimmed with tubu- 

lar braid. Price only ° “$10. 00 


made 


waist with tie 





Catalogue Free. 


-369—-Black Cloth Cape 


2 inches long, extra full sweep, from 
fine all-wool Kersey, fitted to the back at 
straps. 
front and back, with a 3 
braid and Jet buckles as aoe in ent, 
extremely stylish cape, ever ~ eae 

of whic Ds e sntirely’ new. Price, $9. 50 


They are the recognized standard of excellence for the entire Cloak trade. 
That’s why we sell more than any other four houses combined. 





all-wool Kersey, deep 
A rimmed on collar, 
4-inch novelty black 
An @ ing. 


5 ou 5.00 jac kets. 








Try one of the following five ; 


319—Black Cloth Jacket 


made 28 inches long, from fine quality 

y facing of same, 
half lined with Satin Rhadame, has coat 
back, finished with rows of tailor stitch- 
The quality and finish of this gar- 
ment are fully equal to regular 

Our F price only 


Positively superior in style, fit, finish and 
return it if not more than | pleased. 


Send in Your 
Name and 
Address To-day 


and you will 
the handsomest 


Cloak 
Catalogue 


Published in America 


receive 


= 


330—Black Cloth Jacket 


made 27 inches long, from fine quality 
Kersey, trinsmed down back seams with 
strips ‘of same cloth, inlaid velvet collar, 
coat back, lined throughout with rich 
Satin Rhadame, A remarkable tailor- 


$9.00 9 imade jacket, easily “worth $49.99 


$20.00. Our r price, 


ae '¢ €S2 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 109 and 111 State Street, Chicago, iil. 





L. Shaw ““"" 


Human Hair and 
Kol et Bazaar in America 


WIGS, BANGS 
SWITCHES ana WAVES 


Latest styles, finest workmanship 
Natural Gray and White Hair 


Illustrated Book, How To Be 
Beavutivut, mailed free 


14th Street, near 6th Avenue, New York 


&. 


ge An 
Vos ee 








Great EGG MAKERS | ¥ 


Makes Green Bone Cutter 
ANN’S Granite Crystal Grit 
will make hens lay lots of eggs. They prove 
the of science over guesswork. Suc- 
cess is certain. Hens lay twice the eggs when 
fed green bone and grit. 


MANN’S BONE CUTTERS 


have a world-wide fame. Cash or installments. 
Illustrated catalogue free if name this magazine. 


F. W. MANN CO., Milferd, Mass. 








ARCH ITECTU RE 


Architectural and Mechanical Drawing; Marine, 
Stationary and Locomotive Engineering; Sheet 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumbing; Electricity; 
Railroad, Hydraulic 
Municipal, 31 COURSES and Bridge 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Book- 
keeping; Shorthand; English Branches; 
Mining; Metal Prospecting; Machine Design. 


Ala'® GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 
Fees Moderate. Advance or Instaliments. 


CIRCULAR FREER. State subject you wish to study. 


WA 1D ATOP 
¥y Zs Fos Z 


is to the largest yer r house in U.S. @ 
for samples—Free. A milli ion rolis—variety 


f apiinited. | 2c. (0 Ses aucrs DEALERS 
SCOUNTS 


Write for large books by ex vo with : O 
RADE 
Rayner & Allman ner Pans 
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of sweet, lasting odors, use and recommend SATIN- 

over SCENT perfumes. Finest quintuple essences, by 
my patent cold process, Trial bottles exquisite 

White Heliotrope and Grotto Violets mailed for stamp. Demonstra- 
tors wanted. Albert Wood, Perfumer, 699 Wood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Stock New and 2¢-tans CAMERAS 


$1.00 and upward. LEADING BRANDS, Second-hand as good 
as new. Write immediately for lists. Save money on any- 
thing in camera line. Fowlers H Ce., 38 Madison St., Chicago 











Twenty Pages Every Week. 


Full of Bright Pictures. 








Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor. 
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Book, “STEPPING- 


Authors, whose 
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and Prevent Disappointment. 

















Nes eer cae 500 LARGE PAGES, is Beautifully Printed 
on Excellent Paper from LARGE TYPE, weighs THREE POUNDS, 

- ro ag Pag x15 INCHES. Remember that we send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 247 

or One Year, , and this Superb Book—All Charges Prepaid—for TWO DOLLARS, and 

that we Promptly Refund your Money if- your Order 3 a... n 

reaches us TOO LATE. Better Order 


The Christian Herald 


194 to 197 Bible House, New York City. 


‘TO-DAY 


It Brings Sunshine into Every - Day Life! 


since the Glad Day of its Birth—Twenty Years Ago—has THE CHRISTIAN HERALD been so Beautiful and Bright as 
NOW. Its Columns are literally Crowded with the choicest Material, and its Pages brilliantly Ilumined with a perfect Wealth of 
Pictures, superbly Printed in MANY Radiant COLORS. It is a veritable Treasure House of the purest 
and best Literature of our Day, Contributed by the grandest Men and Women of two Continents, and 
Profusely Illustrated by famous Artists of World-Wide Reputation. Ga. 
Ever Fresh, ever New, ever Original, and always Surpassingly Inter- 
esting, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD proves an Unfailing Source of Joy and 
_ Gladness to every Home it enters; Fascinating alike old folks and young 
x with its Delightful Literary and Pictorial Surprises. In fact, there is no Paper 
just like it in ail the World, and a Family without THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD misses much of the Good Cheer and Golden Sunshine of Life. (iy 
© You have often heard of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, “How excep- “ggguea 
Os See tionally Bright it is’ —“Full of Life and Sparkle” —“With a charm peculiarly : 
ty ai its own”—and you are almost persuaded to Subscribe. DO IT TO-DAY. : 
i ore he Fa. You will Never regret it, and Next Year there will be Fifty-two bright 
Red-Letter Days in your Family Calendar—the Days on which the Ever-Welcome CHRISTIAN HERALD is due at your Home. 


‘Urs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s Latest Book -- FREE! 


Now, with a view to introducing THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, we will on Receipt of only TWO DOLLARS, send that 
Matchless Paper for One Whole Year, 52 Times, and HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD’S large and beautifully Illustrated 
STONES TO HAPPINESS,” the Latest and Brightest Production of one of America’s Greatest 
Heart ever beats in Generous Sympathy with all that is Good, and Pure, and Noble, and True. 
No Premium Proposition ever submitted to the American Public can Compare with this 










Staff Contributor. 


Special Offer made in' Honor of our TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


Nearly 200 Beautiful Pictures ! 


After once Reading this Superbly Illustrated Volume, many Shadows 
will disappear, many Burdens will be Lightened, and Bright Health- 
Giving Sunshine will Fill your Heart and will Bless and Sweeten your 
Life, and the Transformation that will take place in your Home will be 
a source of Constant Surprise and Never-failing Joy. No Family seeking 
Happiness in this World should fail to have this Book within easy reach 
of its Every Member. “STEPPING-STONES TO HAPPINESS” is 


An Ideal Christmas Gift! 


This is the Greatest Home Book of the Day, the Family Book of the 
Age, and one of the most Blessed Books of this Generation. If you 
want to make a Father, or a Mother, a Son or a Daughter, Superlatively 
Happy, if you want to be Happy yourself, get this Book, and you will be 
surprised to find how much it will help toward making Life Sweeter 
Sunnier, Brighter, Healthier, and Infinitely more Enjoyable. 


Size When Open,9x 15 Inches; Weight Three Pounds. 


“STEPPING-STONES TO HAPPI- a 
NESS” is very elegantly Bound in Rich RANE 
Modern Cloth and Gilt, with Elaborate Em- 
blematical Side and Back Stamp. It contains 
























